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The third of a series of portraits of the heroines of the great love-stories of the world. See page 7. 
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On the floor is shown 
the “Gobelin” De- 
sign—a_ particularly 
effective combina- 
tion of rich blues and 
browns.—It’s Gold 
Seal Rug No. 548 








‘‘Bad boy! If you were just a little 


7 5 ] e 9? 
bigger, I’d make you mop it up yoursel Facsimile of Gold Seal 
that is pasted on the face 
of every guaranteed Con- 
; : : ; . : ; ’ F . goleum Gold Seal Rug 
N! YBODY cries over spilt milk in this easily find a pattern appropriate to any room in 
mily! Mother or Big Sister gets the your home. 
mop—and presto, the rug’s as clean as ever. And they all lie flat and stay flat without 
It's a Congoleum Gold Seal Rug, you see, fastening of any kind—never ruffle or curl at 
with an accident-proof, easily cleaned surface. the edges or corners, 
Smoot] ‘TpDro 7 SG? i rv : Oo » Proc 
Smooth, waterproof, sanitary Congoleum Rugs \sk your local dealer to show you the many 
can't absorb spilled liquid or dint. Wherever handsome patterns and quote you the very low 
you meet them, you'll find a housewife who prices. In every size from small mats to nine 


Inecn’t let houcehold care = = rs - , , 
aot t let hou ' n id can s burd n her, and chil bv fifteen feet room-size rugs. 
dren who aren't afraid of having a good time 


aaa , Mi They're floor-covering bargains—these Con- 
yecause they may spoil the rug. : ae is ‘ 
goleum Gold Seal Rugs! The Gold Seal pasted 
\nd how nicely this attractive patter ar- ° : 5 
ow 1 en. ‘Uiis atracuve paucen hat on the face of every one is your guarantee of 
monizes with that fine old corner cupboard and floor-covering satisfaction 
, ’ ‘ . > - . . s ' " 
the ladder-back chair! Beauty of design is an 











outstanding merit of Congoleum Gold Sea ; ConcorruM-NaIRN INC. 
- i oF : P ‘ Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
Nugs. [Elaborate Chinese motits;: dainty floral San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh 


looking tiles and mosaics—you can 





ffects: trim New Orleans Cleveland Lor Paris Rio de Janeiro 
Sane « In 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 
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Design 





“Copeland” 


Rug No. 518 





Rug No. 386 Phy gi 
ALWAYS LOOK FOR THE GOLD SEAL WHEN YOU BUY, 
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Frep Stone Tur Man Anpv Frep Stone Tue Jester IN Tue Wizarv Or Oz 


IN she GREAT TRADITION 
£2 OF the JESTER 3&8 


The jester doffed his cap and bells, 
And stood the mocking court before; 

They could not see the bitter smile 
Behind the painted grin he wore. 


<b whom is it given to know the mystery 
of Life? 


Not always to the sages nor to the philosoph- 
ers, but often to those who wear the clown’s 
motley because they come to know that the 
world has greater need of laughter than of 
tears—to them ofttimes have been revealed 


the deepest of Life’s truths. 


And in this great tradition of the jester—the 
tradition of the clown whose heart is heavy 
with the world’s sadness—the tradition of Pag- 
liacci and Pierrot and of that immortal 
Jongleur who juggled his many colored balls 
before the altar of his Lady—is assuredly 


included 


FRED STONE 


most appealing of America’s great comedy 
artists, who begins in his own words in next 
month’s McCall’s the story of the soul that 


really dwells behind a clown’s grease paint. 


He bowed his head, and bent his knee 
Upon the monarch’s silken stool; 

His pleading voice arose: “O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool!” * 


THE LIFE STORY OF A COMEDIAN 


is the title which Mr. Stone has chosen for his 
autobiography, and under this caption he tells 
with the same inimitable drollery that has 
made his name a synonym for smiles the world 
over the story of his rise from the sawdust ring 
of a tiny Kansas circus to a star role in his own 


theatre on the glittering Great White Way. 


But Mr. Stone’s story is infinitely more than 
the recital of a stage star’s success. For, in very 
truth, it mirrors the soul of a man—a humble 
merry-maker who, while he was snowbound in 
a Montana blizzard, suddenly heard like Paul 
of old, a_thundering Voice and whose life 
thenceforward has been transfigured, and who 


then was, as we say—converted. 


It becomes then, this autobiography, in real- 
ity, the thrilling story of a soul’s pilgrimage; 
and this Mr. Stone recounts with a lovely sim- 
plicity and hardy vigor in what McCall’s be- 
lieves to be one of the most astounding per- 


sonal revelations of current times. 


*Reprinted from “The Fool’s Prayer’‘ by Edward Roland Sill, by permission Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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I SHoutp Love To See You Go Back 


To Tue Beauty Or THe Minuet 


Tuat Otp Dance Savorinc Or Deticacy, CHARM AND GRACE 


eA WORD TO THE YOUNGSTERS 


aS 


\ ik 
% a 
Aa & 
\< ye 
Se ioe 
N considering commercial and social stand 
ards of toda ind the tendency on the 
part of the vernment to make more 


laws than can } bly be enforced, I have 
reached the plat v re I welcome the oppor 
tunity to say a few words to the boys and 
girls who indubitably are going to be the men 


and women of tomorrow 
The first thing I should like 


elect ar 


to say to you 
nd to practise ome torm of! re 
yt be either afraid or ashamed to 
tand before the world and acknowledge your 
faith in Jesus Christ and your obligations for 
the example of the life He lived before you, 
and the death He died to redeem you. I be 
lieve it essential to any well rounded man or 
woman to be thoroughly acquainted with the 
Bible, to reverently accept the Ten Command 
ments, and to do whatever is possible on the 
ourney of each individual through life to 
emulate the teachings of Jesus Christ. There 
no better authenticated figure in history, 
ind no other one man who taught such a sane, 
reasonable and workable form of spiritual uplift. The Ten 
Commandments are the law of God; Jesus Christ is the 
figure in the world’s history; caught in 
a wave of unbelief and dishonesty, other refuge have 
we none 





is to 


ligion. Do nc 


tstanding, shining 


g to any boy or girl of 


I take pride and pleasure in sayin 
, ber that a building is not 


today, “Be a builder.” You remen 


a building unless it rises, and it does not endure unless it 
s put on a firm foundation, and its walls strongly and firmly 
erected. Our forefathers have erected a good structure for us 
in religion and literatur n art, and in commerce, the fair- 
est heritage ever left ar land; but today sensualists and 


BY GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


AUTHOR OF “FRECKLES” AND 
“THE KEEPER OF THE BEES” 


ILLUSTRATION BY 
CHARLES DE FEO 


‘Do not be so much in a hurry. The trend 

of modern life seems to me to demand con- 

stant speed. We must hurry here and hur- 

ry there, and rush through everything in 

order to be ready for the next thing on the 
. 


crowded program.’’— 


RPT From GENE StTRATTON-PorRTER’S 
ArTICLE On Tuis Pact 


An Exc! 


vandals are threatening our most sacred possessions, our art, 
our literature, our laws. With all my heart I beg that every 
boy and girl who reads these lines will stand firmly, and put 
up the stiffest fight possible for the preservation of our fore- 
fathers’ ideals, and for the purification of our own arts and 
business methods. Hit with all your might any attempt to 


Ley 


< YP 


tear down literary standards. Strive personally 
to speak a correct and dignified brand of En 
glish. Insist on having books written for you 
that teach you the graces, the beauty, and the 
depth of meaning possible through a well 
considered use of legitimate words. Strike with 
all your might wherever an opportunity oc- 
curs to defend the Bible from the desecration 
of modern so-called “American” translations, 
filled with slang, clichés, “canned” phrases, 
and distorted interpretation. Insist that if 
books no better than those that have been 
written can be produced, you be given for 
your culturing the best of what is now in 
existence. 

Do not be afraid to be sufficiently old- 
fashioned to cling to the books, the poetry, the 
pictures, and the music which represent the 
classic work that has been done in the past. 
Every accomplishment of enduring beauty in 
any form of art should be preserved and used 
as a model for future work. In the great arts 
of painting and sculpture, see that you stand 

for the very highest and never relinquish that standard. 

Do not be so much in a hurry. The trend of modern life 
seems to me to demand constant speed. We must hurry here 
and hurry there, and rush through everything in order to be 
ready for the next thing on the program. I admit that it is 
a great accomplishment to be always on time, but this heed- 
less, headlong rush is only bad for the nerves, and does not 
mean anything important. 

It requires a little more time to speak and write correct 
English than to use contractions and abbreviations. And 
right here I would like to ask all of you, as an especial 
favor to me, not to abbreviate the names [Turn to page 71] 
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Give your child the foo 


recommended to 60,000 





$ 
: 


Physicians and dieticians select 

Wheatena as a vital food, in nurses’ 

course On nutrition, taught in 2000 
training schools. 


ol 


{Breakfast for a child of three: orange, Wheatena, toast and butter, milk.} 


) 
y, 
> 
4 
| 


NUuTSes 





Recommended in “Elements of Nutrition and Cookery” of the Standard Curriculum 
American Journal of Nursing, July 1925 


OOD requirements of the human body 
sick and well, young and old—have been 
studied for years by doctors and dieticians. 


One of the most thorough andauthoritative 
of these investigations wasrecently completed 
by a committee in charge of revision of the 
Standard Curriculum for the National League 
of Nursing Education. It has been adopted, 
and is being taught, by all the recognized 
nurses’ training-schools—about 2000 of them 
—havinga total enrollment of60,ooostudents! 


It names Wheatena as a vital part of 
breakfast for a child of three. 

Wheatena is a natural, unrobbed, whole 
wheat cereal—rich in all the food elements 
required for complete nourishment. Carbo 
hydrates for energy, protein for growth, min- 
eral salts for building bone and tissue, just 
enough bran for safe regulation. 

Selected plump kernels of choicest winter 
wheat, including the valuable golden heart, 
are roasted and toasted by the exclusive 


Wheatena 


Eat whole wheat every day—Add golden years! 


Wheatena method, into a perfectly delicious 
cereal. Appealing to every member of the 
family. And, so easily digested that, doctors 
recommend it be given to children as young 
as seven months. 

Serve Wheatena for breakfast tomorrow. 
On your table in three minutes, at less than 
two cents a pound. 


The Wheatena Company 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 





Fill out this coupon, mail today, and receive 
Free a sample package and book of recipes 
showing many dainty and economical ways 
in which Wheatena may be served. 
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What the salespeople in New Yorks 12 great 


department stores recommend for 


] ‘HE saleswoman from whom you 
buy one of those perfectly enchant- 


ing new peach bloom step-ins simply has 
to know how it should be washed. It 
part of her job! 

So, too, with the sale speople of stock- 


ings and sweaters and sports-wear and 


then what oap do these 


intelligent sale people in New York’s 12 


preatest stores recommend? We recently 
nt an unprejudiced young woman as a 
cust rto t Their answet \ 
veritable ch ot “Ivory $ ip!” Orl t 
‘ ips \ ( yi it mned, b 
€ rywh t 1W thy It you 
i I\ , Vv ! ver worry 
, , 
H ifew ortl tual c¢ t 
f 4 ' 
? > 
“Nh nplaints when Ivory is used 
PARTMI 





np rted things 


like this pale blue B lgian t ightge wn 


“These gorgeous fringed shawls,” said 
another saleswoman, “are made of a 
very fine quality of crépe de chine. 
Don’t use anything but Ivory to wash 


them Ww ith.” 


“Tvory keeps blankets soft and fluffy” 


ALESMAN OF BLANKETS 


“or you wash your blankets at home, 
use Ivory Soap. It is pure and mild and 
that is what you need to keep blankets 


from getting hard and stiff.” 


OU have probably used Ivory for 
your face and hands and bath for 
: } 


years, so you know it 1s as pure and 


gentle as soap can be. Naturally, there 


fore, it is safe for your most fragile and 
precious garments. And with all its 
lovely purity, itis inexpensive enough to 
use for the general laundry, too—to save 
hands, fabrics and colors. 

Today, Ivory means either cake or 
flakes—you use whichever is more con- 
venient. Ivory Flakes — snow - white 
feathers of pure Ivory—makes rich, 
cleansing suds the moment hot water 
touches it, and can harm nothing which 
is safe in water alone. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


FREE—a@ Sample and this booklet 


A postcard addressed to Section 14-C, Dept. 
of Home Economics, Procter & Gamble, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, will bring you without charge 
our 24-page illustrated booklet, The Care of 


Lovely Garments, and a sample of Ivory Flakes. 
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The conclusive test of a soap 
for fine garments: 
Ask yourself: 


“Would I use this soap on my face?” 
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“SomeETIMES | Sar For Him; Sometimes He’p Give Me An Easet Anvo Let Me Draw Or Painr Anpb CrirtIcise 


HE hot July — sunlight 
slanted across Romney 
Square, beating down re- 


morselessly upon its broad pave 
ments and iron-railed gardens 
The dry, airless heat of a London 
summer had browned the short- 
cut grass and wilted the trees. 
At this hour of the afternoon 
most people were indoors search 
ing for the comparative coolness 
of lowered sunblinds, and the 
square was deserted save for a 
leisurely errand-boy. Presently, 
he teo turned the corner, and 
complete tranquillity descended 
once more upon the square. 

Suddenly the silence was broken 
The door of one of the tail 
houses opened and closed crisply, 
and a man descended the steps 
and walked rapidly away. 

He did not turn his head to 
look back. If he had, he might 
have observed a woman standing 
on the balcony of the house he 
had just quitted, watching him 


TOMORROW'S TANGLE 


xx BY MARGARET PEDLER XxX 


AUTHOR OF “RED ASHES,” “THE MOON OUT OF REACH,” 
“LAMP OF FATE.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. E. HEITLAND 


Mayfair—that fairy-tale country which lies, realistically enough, 
in the very heart of London, and which is the enchanted playground 
of all the romantic ladies of fiction from Becky Sharp to Iris March 
—Mayfair, where young England disposes of its post war problems 
with a shrug and an easy slang phrase—such is the setting Mrs. 
Pedler has chosen for the glamorous scene of her brilliant new novel 
of modern marriage, a drama of love, of disillusionment and of a 
great spiritual awakening. It is the finest book yet to come from the 
pen of this tremendously popular writer whose novel ‘‘Red Ashes”’ 
has taken its place as one of the best sellers of the year, 





My Work.” 


go down the street Keen old 
eyes, under pouching, shrivelled 
lids, with no kindness in them 
that kindness which is the com- 
pensation of old age—only curi- 
osity, almost malice. 

She left the balcony ‘and re- 
entered the room. She walked 
with a stick, leaning heavily upon 
it, and seated herself in a high 
backed chair—a little, bent, old 
woman, so incredibly wrinkled it 
seemed impossible to believe tha 
she had ever been fresh and 
young and sweet to look at. Yei 
in the long ago fifties Charlotte 
Mell’s beauty had been famous, 
and had converted her into Lad 
Farnby. Her people, poor as the 
proverbial church mouse, scraped 
their way through society as best 
they could, until along cam 
Farnby, rich, and gay, and deb 
onair, and promptly laid his 
heart and his rent-roll at her feet 

3ut life had taken from het 
all that really mattered now. Her 








Did 1 i bim about I busing * she said at last 

g n | O t t ffording y 3 On the contrary,” replied Iris, “I told him I’d marry him.” 

tain sar ent ' perfectly aware of What ? What did you say?” Lady Farnby’s voice shrilled 

( I relative vaiting t 1y when it should with astonishment. Her small, claw-like hand closed round 

be divided ame tt the head of her walking-stick and she half rose from her 
But Lady Farnby | I t of quitting t chair. “You told him you’d marry him? Marry him?” 

‘ f ' Cr ires remained t asf You needn’t look so horrified. It’s a perfectly re- 

t ‘ ( ‘ le thing to de 


“Respectable?” The 
old woman almost 
screamed.“ Respectable ? 
When not a week ago 
you promised Jack 
Wyndham you'd marry 
him! What are you go- 
ing to do, may I ask? 
Marry them both? Or 
what ?” 

“Discard from 
trength,” replied Iris 
composedly. 

Lady Farnby banged 
the floor with her stick. 

“You little fiend!” 
she croaked, “I told 
Jack he’ was a fool 
ever to agree to.a pri- 
vate engagement! He 
didn’t know who he 
was dealing with. But 
1 knew. I suppose you 
took him because 
Quayne was hanging 
fire and you _ didn’t 
want to fall between 
two stools?” 

Iris had gone rather 
white 

“Yes, you would 
think that,” she said 
bitterly 

“Don’t I know you? 
Haven't you given me 
nothing but trouble 
ever since you were 
eighteen ?” grumbled 
the old woman 

“Well, at least my 
marriage to Straton 











Your Beauty, Iris,” He Saiw As His Eyes us 





os ws | Nx 8) a 
OL. R On Hi Pate A Swayinc Lixe A Srorm-Swerr Liy ™~>* 
( K t ere I \ eheve yt ot that 
taliat SI i putat f t t acid tongu ’ Iris coolly 
London, a! t al 1 her i t y to see people cring “Pah! I know Quay: 
before her well-off,” retorted her great 
Only one | red r her sharp aunt. “Much better off thar 
neeche ind t "\ t t I I | gr Jack Wyndhan Otherwis 
e cor R beer tic iwaiting er since ou wouldn't have thrown 
( Jack over for him. But it 
She ne at ‘ nter t room wit i 1 bad tact to play fast and 
detachment that riated t ‘ ‘ Ir va poor loose with two men like Jack 
relation, deper t upé - ( for her frocks, |} nd Straton Quayne, who a1 
ud and tt t t r t t Romney Square, | David and Jonathan to on 
r the ver r ‘ t her great-aunt had never other. Quayne’s got a will 
been able to | k ‘ ndependence of spirit ot his own—as you'll find 
Perhaps the t ‘ f t a little, for qua ut. And who, pray, is going 
vel with her t r Ordered her out of tl t tell Wyndham that he's 
} as ( t tricken relatiy who perseded? I told vou last 
ad essay tl ficult tash i | ng her ladyshy time, when you broke your 
Since the { f fat wo, Iris had 1 vord to Miles Ingram, that 
r home w her tl i as though the arrangement I wouldn't do the dirty work 
, kelw t nt t ther t marriage of the or igain for you.’ 
or the deat af ‘ } ht matters t in enforced end “T hall write to Jack { 
What's Strat Quayne | here for?” de nded Lady night, and explain.” Iris ré 
Farnt : ; } 1 into a with indifference and added 
Ir ta ¢ tte before 1 WW t } id “I suppose I’m to take all 
} her } l this as your peculiar methe 
The « , | lickered amused of congratulation ?” 
I n't me t k \ t ¢ n in ow! “I don’t congratulate you 
Ise DI pha on t fina or Quayne either—him least 
noun of all! You're a_ worthless 
A fair woman, Iris—just as your 
You wou r D tl ints act a mother was before you. No 
Ir spi more feeling than a brass tack.” 
A dull r I Farnby parchment skin Iris, on her way to th wm ow 
In this case ' , iff nt guide.” sh¢ door, paused for a moment Le Lavy FAarRNBy. 
torted. “What Qu I I tor and glanced back. 
Iris lear t 1 back nst a | k cushion that “Surely that’s only to be 
rved t n e tl rm chestnut hair and the misty expected?” she said, looking 
scinth-} v4 that } omething of the appeal straight into the shrivelled old face, “heredity always tells 
1 vou } “Spiteful little cat!” muttered Lady Farnby as the door 
He came t t e answered quietly closed softly behind her great-niece. 
idy Farnby’s rest on her great-n idmiringly For the rest of the afternoon Iris did not appear. Her 
even, but with no softenir It was a grudging ad great-aunt supposed that the time was being devoted to 
face opposite her writing Jack Wyndham’s dismissal. Probably, she reflected 
r her t t \ t, there was envy t! rimly, the letter was giving her precious niece more troubie 
n she had anticipated 
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If so, Iris showed no sign of it when she descended com- 
posedly to dinner in a frock of orange and gold which flamed 
with her hair. Lady Farnby sniffed. 

“Going out as usual, I suppose?” she observed 

Iris nodded 

“Huh! Which of ’em’s wasting his money on you tonight ?” 

The hyacinth-blue eyes remained unaltered 

“Sir John Anvill is giving a supper party at the Savoy,” 
she answered tranquilly. 

“And I suppose you'll dance till all hours?” 

“I suppose so.” 

After which Lady Farnby devoted her attention to her 
dinner and the conversation languished. 

Not until dessert had been placed upon the table and the 
servants had withdrawn did anything occur to break the 
quiet. The butler re-entered, with a letter for Iris. The 
dream which had lain in her eyes suddenly fled away. 

It was very brief. 

“After leaving you this afternoon, I happened to meet 
Jack Wyndham and, naturally, gave him my views. In return, 
he told me of his engagement to you. I don’t think I need 
say any more except that, of course, in view of Jack’s prior 
claim, I retire unconditionally. STRATON QUAYNE.” 

Every drop of blood left Iris’s face. Swiftly she conjured 
up the meeting—Straton, his face transfigured as it had been 
when he left her so short a time before. The quick inter 
change of words that damned her utterly; the two men, each 
betrayed by the same woman, staring incredulously at one 
another 

She brushed her hand over her eyes. It was like some bad 
dream, And then she caught her great-aunt’s eyes fixed in 
quisitively upon her, and with an effort she steadied herself 

“That’s Quayne’s hand-writing,” croaked Lady Farnby 
“What’s he writing to you for in such haste?” Then, as Iris 
made no answer: “You may as well tell me. I shall certainly 
find out, if I have to ask him himself.” 

“Yes, I may as well tell you. He—he met Jack this 
afternoon.” hie 

Lady Farnby clicked her tongue delightedly against the 
roof of her mouth. “So the fat’s in the fire, eh? You’ve over 
reached yourself this time, my dear. I thought you would 
one day. What are you going to do about it?” 

Iris sprang to her feet and walked across to the fire-place 
staring unseeingly at its emptiness 

“Straton, surely, has less to complain of than Jack,” she 
broke out at last. “It’s Jack who has been badly treated.” 

“Quite true, my dear. He has—very badly. But still I 
fancy you'll find Mr. Quayne a trifle unmanageable. He'll 
require a good deal of pacifying, I should say.” 











as os 
“He Came To Ask Me To Marry Him.” SaipIris 7 


“He may,” answered Iris. “But, if 1 explain, I think he 
understand, and”—in a low voice—“and forgive.” 

Lady Farnby regarded her appraisingly for a moment. 

“Perhaps you're right. No man ever yet thought much 
the worse of a woman for throwing another man over on 
his account,” she commented cynically. 

“Yes, yes,” said Iris eagerly, hardly heeding the irony that 
tinctured the speech. “It’s Jack—Jack, [Turn to page 88] 
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MEANWHILE SHE WorkKED Day By Day As Sue Atways Hap, Waite Cnuopin Comprainep Or Tue Primitive Istanp 


THE WORLD'S GREAT LOVE HEROINES 


NE fact must be remembered in 
O judging George Sand. She was 
in no respect what may be 
called a well-brought up young lady 
Though her grandmother strove to 
bring up the child as a Victorian figure, 
George Sand early refused to convert 
herself into the trim, cool, and timid 
young person which was the ideal of 
the eighteen thirties and forties. 
George Sand, who was to become a 
great, though not a very great, writer, 
was ill-fitted by heredity for such a 
career. The origins of George Sand were 
extraordinary. In the dim eighteenth 
century King Frederick Augustus of 
Poland grafted its first recorded misalli- 
ance upon George Sand’s family tree, a 
misalliance which was also an irregular- 
ity. The courtesan, Aurora von Konigs- 
mark bore him Maurice de Saxe, the 
famous general who in 1745 defeated 
the English at Fontenoy. Maurice de 
Saxe allied himself, irregularly, with an 
actress, and through this misalliance 
was born Aurore de Saxe. This lady 
married a M. Dupin, and her son dis- 
covered a favourite in Sophie, a camp 


GEORGE SAND 


xx BY W.L.GEORGE XX 


AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND BLOOMING”, 


ILLUSTRATION BY PRUETT CARTER 


Can George Sand be blamed for her conduct? Was she 
not, after all, the victim of her inheritance? With his 
sympathy and understanding of women, W. L. George 
portrays her here, a woman who lived a century before 
her time, censured and reproached. Eccentric genius 
she was, poser she may have been, but though she 
lacked the wiles of Cleopatra and the striking beauty of 
Helen of Troy, her vivid personality and sparkling in- 
tellect have, nevertheless, made her immortal as the 
inspirer of great men, including, as all the world 
knows, the beloved composer, Frederick Chopin. 





follower in Napoleon’s army; of this 
marriage was born Aurore Dupin, who 
was ultimately to reach fame as George 
Sand. 


So much tempestuous blood, so much 
carelessness of convention, must operate 
to excuse in the mind of the reader a 
career which was certainly scandalous, 
but which would not have been scan- 


dalous if George Sand had been a man 
Her misfortune was that she was born 
in skirts when she should have been 
born in breeches. Educated by her 
grandmother, she succeeded in reading 
Rousseau, Voltaire, all that was forbid- 
den to young ladies; in her girlhood she 
acquired the habit of smoking cigars, 
and at last the breeches were cut out of 
black velvet and worn—to the great 
scandal of the neighborhood. In other 
words she was eccentric 

If Madame Dupin had lived, the 
career of George Sand might have been 
a little different. Unfortunately, the 
grandmother died when George Sand was 
seventeen, leaving her in the painful 
position of having a guardian for her 
fortune, while all [Turn to page 110] 
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MORTAL ENEMY, 


FIRST met Myra Henshawe when 
I I was fifteen, but I had known 
about her ever since I could re 
member anything at all. She and her 
run-away marriage were the theme of 
the most interesting, indeed the only in 
teresting stories that were told in out 
family, on holidays or at family din 
ners. My mother and aunts still heard 
from Myra Driscoll, as they called her, 
and Aunt Lydia occasionally went to 
New York to visit her. She had been 
the most attractive and interesting ol 
the friends of their girlhood, and her 
life had been as exciting and varied as 
ours was monotonous 
Though she had grown up in ow 
town, Parthia, in southern Illinois, Myra 
Henshawe never, after her elopement, 
came back but once. It was in the year 
when I was finishing High School, and 
she must then have been a woman oi 
forty-five. She came in the early au 
umn, with brief notice by telegraph 
Her husband, who had a position in the 
New York offices of an eastern railroad, 


was coming West on business, and they 
were going to stop over for two days 
in Parthia. He was to stay at the 
Parthian, as our new hotel was called, 
and Mrs. Henshawe would stay with 
Aunt Lydia 

I was a favorite with my Aunt Lydia 
She had three big sons, but no daug! 
ter, and she thought my mother scarcely 
appreciated me. She was always, ther« 
fore, giving me what she called “ad 
vantages,” on the side. My mother and 
sister were asked to dinner at Aunt 
Lydia's on the night of the Henshawes’ 
arrival, but she had whispered to me, 
“T want vou to come in early, an hous 
or so before the others and get ac 
quainted with Myra.” 

That evening I slipped quietly in at 


my aunt’s front door, and while I was 
taking off my wraps in the hall I could 
see, at the far end of the parlor, a 


XS BY WILLA CATHER 3X 


AUTHOR OF “MY ANTONIA,” “ONE OF OURS,” 
“A LOST LADY,” “THE PROFESSOR’S HOUSE” 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER EVERETT 


The age of innocence—when our modern social world was 
young—is a time to which our authors seem to be turning 


for relief from the uncompromising materialism of to- 


day. Surfeited with frenzied finance, jazz, flapperism, and 
the other concomitants of a motor-car civilization, they 
seem to be secking some earlier day where, in a lovelier, 
more spacious world, there was still room for high ro- 
mance. No one has caught and reproduced the tone of 
that far-off time with more tenderness and fidelity than 
has Miss Cather in this charming and subtle study of a 
haunting woman of that era. # # Inher pages there 
breathes again the very spirit of those old days in New 
York when Madison Square was the heart of Manhattan; 
when, nightly, at the great opera house, Eames and Nor- 
dica were enchanting rapt audiences with voices of sil- 
ver; when a slim young Bernhardt was first thrilling 
Broadway as the tragic, blackclad Prince; when great 
Mod jeska was storming the heights of stardom—when, in 
short, the whole glittering city, yet unstained with grime 
of unrestrained commerce, was a shimmering, fascina- 
ting background for the pageantry of courtly, old-world 
manners and the quiet leisure of lovely living. This story 
recaptures the far-away and the long ago, and is, in every 
stroke, the work of a consummate artist with words. 
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short, plump woman in a black velvet 
dress, seated upon the sofa and softly 
playing on Cousin Bert’s guitar. She 
must have heard me, and glancing up 
she saw my reflection in a mirror; shc 
put down the guitar, rose, and stood to 
await my approach. She stood markedly 
and pointedly still, with her shoulders 
back and her head lifted, as if to remind 
me that it was my business to get to her 
as quickly as possible and present myself 
as best I could. I was not accustomed 
to formality of any sort, but by her at- 
titude she succeeded in conveying this 
idea to me. I hastened across the room, 
with so much bewilderment and con- 
cern in my face that she gave a short, 
commiserating laugh as she held out to 
me her plump, charming little hand. 
“Certainly this must be Lydia’s dear 
Nellie, of whom I have heard so much! 
And you must be fifteen now, by my 
mournful arithmetic—am I right?” 
What a beautiful voice! so bright 
and gay and carelessly kind—but she 
continued to hold her head up haught- 
ily. She always did this on first meet- 
ing people—partly, I think, because 
she was beginning to have a double chin 
and was very sensitive about it. Her 
deep-set, flashing gray eyes seemed to 
be taking me in altogether, estimating 
me. For all that, she was no taller 
than I. I felt quite overpowered by 
her—and stupid, hopelessly clumsy and 
stupid. Her black hair was done high 
on her head, a la Pompadour, and 
there were curious, zigzag, curly streaks 
of glistening white in it, which made it 
look like the fleece of a Persian goat 
or some animal that bore silky fur. I 
could not meet the playful curiosity of 
her eyes at all, so I fastened my gaze 
upon a necklace of carved amethysts 
she wore inside the square-cut neck of 
her dress. I suppose I stared, for she 
said suddenly, “Does this necklace an- 
noy you? I'll take it off if it does.” 
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I was utterly speechless. I could feel my cheeks burning. 
Seeing that she had hurt me, she was sorry, threw her arm 
impulsively about me, drew me into the corner of the sofa 
ind sat down beside me. “Oh, we'll get used to each other! 
You see, I prod you because I’m certain that Lydia and your 
mother have spoiled you a little. You’ve been overpraised to 
me. It’s all very well to be clever, my dear, but you mustn’t 

» solemn about it—nothing is more tiresome. Now, let us 
get acquainted. Tell me about the things you like best; that’s 
the short cut to friendship. What do you like best in Par- 
thia? The old Driscoll place? I knew it!” 

By the time her husband came in I had begun to think 
he was going to like me. I wanted her to, but I felt I didn’t 
ave half a chance with her; her charming, fluent voice, her 
lear light enunciation bewildered me. And I was never sure 
whether she was making fun of me or of the thing we were 
talking about. Her sarcasm was so quick, so fine at the 
point—it was like being touched by a metal so cold that one 
joesn’t know whether one is burned or chilled. I was fas- 
inated, but very ill at ease, and I was giad when Oswald 
Henshawe arrived from the hotel. 

He came into the room without taking off his overcoat 
ind went directly up to his wife, who rose and kissed him. 
Again I was some time in catching up with tbe situation; I 
wondered for a moment whether they might have come 
iown from Chicago on different trains; for she was clearly 
glad to see him—glad not merely that he was safe and had 
got round on time, but because his presence gave her lively 
personal pleasure. I was not accustomed to that kind of 
feeling in people long married 

Mr. Henshawe was less perplexing than his wife, and he 
looked more as I had expected him to look. The prominent 
bones of his face gave him a rather military air; a broad, 
rugged forehead, high cheek-bones, a high nose, slightly 
arched. His eyes, however, were dark and soft, curious in 
shape—exactly like half-moons—and he wore a limp, droop- 
ing mustache, like an Englishman. There was something 
ibout him that suggested personal bravery, magnanimity, and 
1 fine, generous way of doing things. “I am late,” he ex- 
plained, “because I had some difficulty in dressing. I couldn't 
find my things.” 

His wife looked concerned for a moment, and then began 
to laugh softly. “Poor Oswald! You were looking for your 
new dress shirts that bulge in front. Well, you needn’t! I 
gave them to the janitor’s son.” 

“The janitor’s son?” 

“Yes. To Willy Bunch, at home. He’s probably wearing one 
to the Iroquois ball tonight, and that’s the right place for it.” 

Mr. Henshawe passed his hand quickly over his smooth, 
iron-gray hair. “You gave away my six new shirts?” 

‘Be sure I did. You shan’t wear shirts that give you a 
bosom, not if we go to the poor-house. You know I can’t 
bear you in ill-fitting things.” 

Oswald looked at her with amusement, incredulity, and 
bitterness. He turned away from us with a shrug and pulled 
up a chair. “Well, all I can say is, what a windfall for Willy!” 

“That’s the way to look at it,” said his wife teasingly. 
“And now try to talk about something that might conceiv- 


ably interest Lydia’s niece. 
salad dressing.” 

I was left alone with Mr. Henshawe. He had a pleasant 
way of giving his whole attention to a young person. He 
“drew one out” better than his wife had done, because he 
did not frighten one so much. I liked to watch his face, with 
its outstanding bones and languid, friendly eyes—that per- 
plexing combination of something hard and something soft 
Soon my mother and uncle and my boy cousins arrived. 
When the party was complete I could watch and enjoy the 
visitors without having to think of what I was going to say 
next. The dinner was much gayer than family parties usually 
are. Mrs. Henshawe seemed to remember all the old stories 
and the old jokes that had been asleep for twenty years. 
“How good it is,’ my mother exclaimed, “to hear Myra 
laugh again!” 

Yes, it was good. It was sometimes terrible, too, as 1 
was to find out later. She had an angry laugh, for instance, 
that I still shiver to remember. Any stupidity made Myra 
laugh—I was destined to hear that one very often! Untoward 
circumstances, accidents, even disasters, provoked her mirth 
And it was always mirth, not hysteria; there was a spark of 
zest and wild humor in it. 


I promised Liddy to make a 


HE big stone house, set in its ten-acre park of trees and 

surrounded by a high, wrought-iron fence, in which Myra 
Driscoll grew up, was still, in my time, the finest property 
in Parthia. At John Driscoll’s death it went to the Sisters of 
the Sacred Heart, and I could remember it only as a convent. 
Myra was an orphan, and had been taken into this house 
as a very little girl and brought up by her great-uncle. 

John Driscoll made his fortune employing contract labor 
in the Missouri swamps. He retired from business early, re- 
turned to the town where he had been a poor boy, and built 
a fine house in which he took great pride. He lived in what 
was in those days considered great splendour. He kept fast 
horses, and bred a trotter that made a national record. He 
bought silver instruments for the town band, and paid the 
salary of the bandmaster. When the band went up to sere- 
nade him on his birthday and on holidays, he called the boys 
in and treated them to his best whiskey. If Myra gave a 
ball or a garden-party, the band furnished the music. It was, 
indeed, John Driscoll’s band. 

Myra, as my aunt often said, had everything; dresses and 
jewels, a fine riding horse, a grand piano. Her uncle took 
her back to Ireland with him one summer and had her 
painted by a famous painter. When they were at home, in 
Parthia, his house was always open to the young people of 
the town. Myra’s good looks and high spirits gratified the 
old man’s pride. Her wit was of the kind that he could.un- 
derstand, native and racy and none too squeamish. She was 
very fond of him, and he knew it. He was a coarse old 
codger, so unlettered that he made a poor showing with a 
pen. It was always told of him that when he was madc 
president of a national bank, he burned a lot of the treasury 
notes sent up to his house for him to sign because he had 
“spoiled the sig-nay-ture.” But he knew a great deal about 
men and their motives. In his own way he was picturesque, 


and Myra appreciated it—not many girls would have done 
so. Indeed, she was a good deal like him; the blood tie was 
very strong. There was never a serious disagreement be 
tween them until it came to young Henshawe. 

Oswald Henshawe was the son of a German girl of good 
family, and an Ulster Protestant whom Driscoll detested; 
there was an old grudge of some kind between the two men 
This Ulster-man was poor and impractical, a wandering 
schoolmaster who had charge for a while of the high school 
in Parthia, and afterwards taught in smaller towns about 
Oswald put himself through Harvard with very little help 
from his parents. He was not taken account of in our town 
until he came home from college, a handsome and promising 
young man. He and Myra met as if for the first time, and 
fell in love with each other. When old Driscoll found that 
Oswald was calling on his niece, he forbade him the house 
They continued to meet at my grandfather’s, however, under 
the protection of my Aunt Lydia. Driscoll so persecuted the 
boy that he felt there was no chance for him in the town 
He roused himself and went to New York. He stayed there 
two years without coming home, sending his letters to Myra 
through my aunt. 

All Myra’s friends were drawn into the web of her ro 
mance; half a dozen young men understudied for Oswald so 
assiduously that her uncle might have thought she was going 
to marry any one of them. Oswald, meanwhile, was pegging 
away in New York, at a time when salaries were small and 
advancement was slow. But he managed to get on, and in 
two years he was in a position to marry. He wrote to John 
Driscoll, telling him his resources and prospects, and asked 
him for his niece’s hand. It was then that Driscoll had it 
out with Myra. He did not come at her in a tantrum, as he 
has done before, but confronted her with a cold business 
proposition. If she married young Henshawe, he would cut 
her off without a penny. He could do so, because he had 
never adopted her. If she did not, she would inherit two- 
thirds of his property—the remaining third was to go to the 
Church. “And I advise ye to think well,” he told her. “It’s 
better to be a stray dog in this world than a man without 
money. I’ve tried both ways, and I know. A poor man 
stinks, and God hates him.” 

Some months after this conversation, Myra went out with 
a sleighing party. They drove her to a neighboring town 
where Oswald’s father had a school, and where Oswald him 
self had quietly arrived the day before. There, in the pres 
ence of his parents and of Myra’s friends, they were married 
by the civil authority, and they went away on the Chicago 
express that came through at two in the morning. 

When I was a little girl my Aunt Lydia used to take m« 
for a walk along the broad stone flagging that ran all the 
way around the old Driscoll grounds. Through the high iron 
fence we could see the Sisters, out for recreation, pacing two 
and two under the apple trees. My aunt would tell me again 
about that thrilling night (probably the most exciting in her 
life) when Myra Driscoll came down that path from the 
house and out of those big iron gates, for the last time. She 
had wanted to leave without taking anything but the clothes 
she wore—and indeed she walked out of the house with 
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nothing but her muff and her portemonnaie in her hands 
My prudent aunt, however, had put her toilet articles and 


some linen into a travelling bag, and thrown it out of the 


back window to one of the boys stationed under an apple 
tree 

“T'll never forget the sight of her; coming down that walk 
ind leaving a great fortune behind her sid Aunt Lydia. “I 
had gone out to join the others before she came—she pre 
ferred to leave the house alone. We girls were all in the 
leighs, and the boys stood in the snow holding the horses. 


We had begun to think she had weakened, or maybe gone to 
the old man to try to move him. But we saw by the light 
behind when the front door opened and shut, and here she 
with her head high, an 


account of and 


double chin 


take shirts and railway 


into the bargain? 


trains, getting a 


HE Henshawes-were in Parthia three days, and when 

they left, it was settled that I was to go on to New York 
with Aunt Lydia for the Christmas holidays. We were to 
stay at the old Fifth Avenue Hotel, which, as Myra said, 
was only a stone’s throw from their apartment, “if at any 
time a body was to feel disposed to throw one, Liddy!” 

My Aunt Lydia and I arrived at the Jersey City station 
on the day before Christmas, a soft gray December morning 
with a little snow falling. Myra Henshawe was there to meet 
us, very handsome, I thought, as she came walking rapidly 
up the platform, her plump figure swathed in furs, a fur hat 
on her head with a single narrow garnet feather sticking out 
behind, like the pages’ caps in old story-books. She was not 
a tall, elegant-looking young 


She was attended by 
a blue-gray ulster. He had one arm through hers, 
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man in 
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She gave him a little push. “Do put your hat on, or you’! 
greet Esther with a sneeze. Run along.” 

She watched him anxiously as he walked away, and 
groaned, “Oh, the deliberation of him! If I could only mak 
him hurry once. You'll hear all about him later, Nelli 
You'll have to see a good deal of him, but you won't fir 
it a hardship, I trust!” 

The boat was pulling out, and I was straining my eyes t 
catch, through the fine, reluctant snow, my first glimpse of 
the city we were approaching. We passed the Wilhelm der 
Grosse, coming up the river under tug, her sides covered wit 
ice after a stormy crossing, a flock of seagulls in her wak: 
The snow blurred everything a little, and the buildings on 
the Battery all ran together—looked like an enormous 
fortress with a thousand windows. From the mass, the dull 
geld dome of the World Building emerged like a ruddy 
autumn moon at twilight. 

From the Twenty-third Street station we took the cross 

town car—people were 





economical in thos 
days—to the Fift! 
Avenue Hotel. After 





came, d that quick, little bouncing step 
ot hers. Your Uncle Rob lifted her into the sleigh, and off we 
went. And that hard old man was as good as his word. Her 
ame wasn’t mentioned in his will. He left it all to the 
Catholic Church, and to institutior 
“But they've been 
happy, anyhow?” I 
ometime isked het 
“Happy? Oh, yes! 
\s happy as most peo 
ple That answer was 
disheartening; the very 
point of their story 
vas that they should 
be much happier than 


other people. 

When I was older I 
used to walk 
the Driscoll place alone 
very often, especially 
on spring days, after 
school, and watch the 
mildly 
among 


around 


nuns pacing so 
and measuredly 
the blossoming trees 
where Myra used to 
give garden parties and 
have the band to play 
for her. I thought of 
the place as being un- 
spell, like the 
Beauty's pa 
ace; it had been in a 
trance, or had lain in 
its flowers like a beau 
tiful 
that winter night when 
Love went out of tl 
gates and gave the dart 
to Fate Since then 
chanting and devotion 
and discipline, and tl! 
tinkle of little bells that 
seemed forever calling 
the Sisters in to prayers 
I knew that this wa 
not literally true; old 
John Driscoll had lived 
on there for many years 
after the flight of his 


der a 
Slee ping 


corpse, ever SINC 


niece. I myself could 
remember his funeral, 
remember it very viv 


idly, though I was not 
more than six vears old 
when it happened. I 
at with my parents in 
the front of the gallery, 
at the back of the 
church that the old 
man had enlarged and 
enriched during the lat 











we had unpacked and 
settled our things, w 
went across the Squar 
to lunch at Purcell’s, 
and there Mrs. Hen- 
shawe told us about 
Ewan Gray. He was 
in love with one of her 
dearest friends, Esther 
Singleton, whose com- 
pany was coming into 
New York for the holi- 
days. Though he was 
so young, he had, she 
said, “a rather spotty 
~ past,” and Miss Single- 
ton, who was the 
daughter of an old New 
England family, and 
had been properly 
brought up, couldn't 
make up her mind 
whether he was stable 
enough to marry. “I 
don’t dare advise her 
though I’m so fond of 
him. You can see; he’s 
just the sort of boy 


that women pick up 
and run off into the 
jungle with. But he’s 


never wanted to marr 
before; it might be the 
making of him. He’: 
distractedly in love— 
goes about like a sleep- 
walker. Still, I couldn’t 
bear it if anything cruel 
happened to Esther.” 

Aunt Lydia and Myra 
were going to do some 
shopping. When we 
went out into Madison 
Square again Mrs. 
Henshawe must have 
seen my wistful gaze, 
for she stopped short 
and said, “How would 
Nellie like it if we left 
her here, and picked 
her up as we come 
back? That’s our house, 
over there, second floor 
—so you won't be far 
from home. To me this 
is the real heart of the 














ter days of his life 
The high altar blazed 
with hundreds of can 
dles, the choir was e1 

tirely filled by the 
masses of flowers. The 


Bishop was there, and 
a flock of priests in 
gorgeous vestment 
When the pallbearers 


arrived, Driscoll did 
not come to the Church, 
the Church went to him. The Bishop and clergy went down 
the nave and met that great black coffin at the door. pre- 
eded by the cross and boys swinging cloudy censers, followed 


y the ch 


I ir chanting to the 
received, they S¢ 
( 
t 


organ. They surrounded, they 


into the body of the 


John Driscoll. They bore it up to 


med to assimilate 


hurch, the body of old 





he high altar on a of color and incense and organ- 
tone; they claimed it enclosed it 

In after years, when I went to other funerals. stark and 
grim enough, I thought of John Driscoll as having escaped 
the end of all flesh; it was as if he had been translated, with 





no dark conclusion to the pageant, tl 
} 


i 
iat “night of the grave” 
preacher 

l 





ibout which our Protestant rs talked. From the 
freshness of roses and lilies, from the glory of the hich altar, 
he had gone straight to the greater glory, through smoking 
censers and candles and stars 

After I went home from that first glimpse of the real Myra 
Henshawe, twenty-five years older than I had always imag 
ined her, I could not help feeling a little disappointed. Jonn 
Driscoll and his niece had suddenly changed places in my 


mind; and he had got, after all, the 


m) ; more romantic part 
Was it not better to get out of the world with such pomp 
ad dMenunat niens } . , 
and drama plendour, than to linger on in it, having to 





Wuen Orv Driscoit Founp Tuat Oswatp 
Was Cairne On His Niece, He Forsave 
Him Tue House. Tuer Contixnvepo To 
Meer Ar My Granvratuer’s, However 


and in the other hand he carried a walking-stick. 

“This is Ewan Gray,” said Mrs. Henshawe after she had 
embraced us. “Doubtless you have seen him play in Chicago 
He is meeting an early train, too, so we planned to salute 
the morn together, and left Oswald to breakfast alone.” 

The young man took our hand-luggage and walked beside 
me to the ferry-boat, asking polite questions about our trip. 
He was a Scotchman, of a well-known theatrical family, a 
handsome fellow, with a broad, fair-skinned face, sand-col- 
ored hair and mustache, and fine gray eyes, deep-set and mel- 
ancholy, with black lashes. He took us up to the deck of the 
ferry, but then Mrs. Henshawe told him he had better leave 
us. “You must be there when Esther’s train gets in—and 
remember, you are to bring her to dine with us tomorrow 
night. There will be no one else.” 

“Thank you, Myra.” He stood looking down at her with 
a grateful, almost humble expression, holding his soft hat 
against his breast, while the snow flakes fell about his head. 
“And may I call in for a few moments tonight, to show 
you something ?” 

She laughed as if his request pleased her. “Something for 
her, I expect? Can’t you trust your own judgment ?” 

“You know I never do,” he said, as if that were an old story. 





city, that’s why I love 
living here.” She waved 
to me and hurried my 
aunt away. 

Madison Square was 
then at the parting of 
the ways; had a double 
personality, half com- 
mercial, half. social, 
with shops to the south and residences on the north. It 
seemed to me so neat, after the raggedness of our Western 
cities, so protected by good manners and courtesy—like an 
open-air drawing-room. I could well imagine a winter danc- 
ing party being given there, or a reception for some dis- 
tinguished European visitor. 

The snow fell lightly all the afternoon, and friendly old 
men with brooms kept sweeping the paths—very ready to 
talk to a girl from the country, and to brush off a bench so 
that she could sit down. The trees and shrubbery seemed 
well-groomed and sociable, like pleasant people. The snow 
lay in clinging folds on the bushes, and outlined every twig 
of every tree—a line of white upon a line of black. Madison 
Square Garden, new and spacious then, looked to me so light 
and fanciful, and St. Gaudens’ Diana, of which Mrs. Hen- 
shawe had told me, stepped out freely and fearlessly into the 
gray air. I lingered long by the intermittent fountain. Its 
rhythmical splash was like the voice of the place. It rose and 
fell like something taking deep, happy breaths; and the sound 
was musical, seemed to come from the throat of spring. Not 
far away, on the corner, was an old man selling English 
violets, each bunch wrapped in oiled paper to protect them 
fiom the snow. Here, I felt, winter [Turn to page 68] 
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UD PRENTISS 
saw her first. He 
had come _ in 


from an afternoon on 
the Sespe trail, to find 

telegram from his 
nother, announcing her 
rrival on the five- 
thirty train. There was 
nothing startling about 
that. Ever since the 
Head had cruelly ruled 
that no parents of 
pupils might spend 
more than two weeks 
it a time in the Val 
ey, Mrs. Prentiss had 
been living in Santa 
Barbara during most of 
the winter, and trot 
ting back and forth to 
the Valley, at frequent 
ntervals. Rather more 
of a nuisance than hav- 
ing her staying at one 
of the inns, Bud felt; 
but, on the whole, the 
rule had worked for 
good. Most of the dot- 
ng parents lived too 
far from the school to 
run back and forth 
often. 

Bud was not in the 
habit of meeting his 
mother at the train; 
but, on this day, he 
had nothing important 
to do before dinner and 
he was wearing a tri- 
imph in the form of 
i new flannel shirt, of 
flamboyant green and 
red and purple plaid, 
ind a new sombrero 
for which he had paid 
twenty-five bucks. 
There was a girl in the 














pees 


at Bud His heart 
missed a beat, as the 
| blue eyes discovered 
him; but he held his 
} pose, nonchalant, re 
laxed, sitting a littl 
sidewise on the sadd! 
He only hoped she 
knew the real cowboy 
thing when she saw it 
At least, what she 
saw seemed to interest 
her. She gazed with 
frank admiration and 
| wonder at the plaid 
j shirt; she noted the 
| sombrero and the fancy 
| tops of the boots; she 
i looked the pony over 
I with a knowing and 
approving eye. And 
then, she looked into 
I} Bud’s face and smiled 
! When he recovered, she 
| was getting into the 
HI hotel car with an eld 
| erly man_ who the 
conductor had re 
trieved, and a familiar 
voice was saying, “Why, 
William! How nice of 
you!” Mrs. Erastus 
Prentiss believed in 
calling children by the 
names given them in 
baptism; and, in her 
heart, felt that “Bud” 
was a distressing nick- 
name, an outrage upon 
a boy of marked superi 
ority and destined for 
great achievement. 
Her son, coming out 
of his trance, greeted 
her dutifully, and 
carrying her bag, went 
with willing feet to 
ward the waiting car 
There, as he settled his 














drug store who hadn't 


es = 





een the regalia and, 
nyway, why not give 
irriving train passen 
cers a treat? 

So, when the fuss 
little train came wheez 
ing into the station, 
Bud stood, a_ noblk 
figure in cowboy garb, 
posing beside his pie- 
bald broncho. His gaze, 
wandering idly along 
the length of the train, 
was caught by an un- 
wonted activity at the 
rear platform. Con- 
ductor and brakeman 
had abandoned their 
normal haughty indif- 
ference and were jug- 
cling bags, boxes, golf 
clubs and other impedi- 
menta, with actual en- 
thusiasm. Having at- 
tended to the luggage, the conductor 
turned, with impressive courtesy, to 
assist a girl who looked perfectly able 
to leave the train under her own steam, 
but was prettily grateful for help. 

Automatically, Bud turned and swung 
himself into the saddle. A fellow looked 
better on a horse. 

The bags, the hat boxes, the golf 
clubs were stowed away in the hotel 
car but the Vision lingered. 

“You'll find him reading somewhere 
in the front car. He always forgets to 
get off,” she said to the conductor, who 
hurried off on some quest, while the 
girl stood, looking curiously about her, 
at the hills, the station, the fellow pas- 
sengers who drifted by her, and finally, 


He Was Quotinc Kears To ArteeN Mogan On A Bic Boutper Down By Tue Brook 


FUNNY. THINGS 
GIRLS 


BY 
ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR GOOD 


What kind of man do women love most? A foolish ques- 
tion? Perhaps, but one, nevertheless that every aspir- 
ing young bachelor would like answered! And that is 
what Miss Brainerd has tried to do in this surprising 
story of a riding school in the California canyons. 





maternal parent com 
fortably, he had an- 
other look into blue 
eyes, over which dark 
lashes drooped provoc 
atively 

‘There’s nothing like 
the Irish type,” Bud 
announced to his 
friends, later that eve- 
ning. “Black hair, you 
know, and black lashes 
and then blue eyes 
It’s queer how it gets 
vou. The blue eyes are 
such a surprise. Up go 
the black lashes, and 
of course you're ex- 
pecting dark eyes and, 
by gum, you get 
knocked plumb out of 
the box. And then, you 
take that clear Irish 
complexion, and a 
lovely, generous sort of mouth, and a 
come-hither topping it all off and—” 

“Add slim ankles and serve hot,” 
interrupted Slicker Saunders. “You're 
dreaming that Mick. They’re red haired 
and white eyebrowed and freckled.” 
The dreamer had omitted to mention 
that he was sketching a portrait of a 
girl who had arrived on the afternoon 
train. 

The next morning trailed leaden feet 
but it did pass, and when free hours 
came, Bud, clad in a glory that called 
forth derisive and envious comments 
from his friends, mounted the faithful 
piebald and galloped down to see his 
mother 

She welcomed him effusively, touched 











O well—all right 
r ce cloal ect t 
if 
“But she out rid She 
yh he <« ¢ ¢ Her fat} 





Let’s go sit on the verandah, 
hivered a little and looked at the 
hearth of her bungalow room 
dear ? he asked, protestingly 

“Raw? Why it’s a perfect day 


Mrs. Prentiss rose meekly 


by his fervent and un- 
usual devotion 

“So sweet of you, dear, 
to hurry right down to 
me,” he said. “You 
mustn't let me 
fere with your work. I'v 


inter 





had such a_ pleasant 
morning. Mrs. Wilson i 
till here and there’s a 
very nice new girl—a 
Miss Moran—Aileen, her 
father calls her She 
talked to me for a long 

time and he really 
cl ning You must 

eet her.” 

her son, an air of bored 
ilt “Lead me to the 

crazy about riding. That’ 
é i scientist—bugs of some 
minded, he is. She’s a dear.’ 
said Bud. His mother 
cozy fire, burning on the 
“Don’t you think it’s raw 

Awfully stuffy in her 


wrapped a fur coat around her 


and went out into the clear sunshine of the California 
winter day. Of course they had sent Bud to the Chapman 
chool to live an outdoor and it had been wonderful 
for him, but it was gou terribly inconvenient, when 
he came home to stay, if id to sit out-of-doors all the 





1 


or have all the doors 


Lime 
and windows open. One 
imply couldn't do it in r 
Pittsburgh ind tather 
hated draught 
They at on the ver 
andah, while the un 


lipped down the western 


k) ° and Bud keeping 
up a desultory conversa 
tion about school and 
home matters, watched 
the curve in the drive 
wal with eager eves; 
but not until the moun 
tains were blue black 
igainst a sea of flame 


did the girl he waited 
or come riding around 
the curve, between the 
manzanita bushes, her 
watching the 


blue eyes 
sunset, her cheeks pink 
from a gallep, her lips 

miling happ:ly. 

“Aileen! He said it 
under his breath. It was 
exactly the name for her 

\ few moments later 
his mother was intro 
ducing him to the girl 
proudly—fatuously, Bud | 
thought—as though it 
must be a high feast i] 
dav for anyone who met | 
him I 


miled 


“Ves,” she aid “7 


aw you at the train.” 
That was all; but Bud 

felt, with swelling exu 

tation, that the plaid 

hirt and the sombrero 
1 the pose had n 


een wasted. He went up 
the hill a litt le later 
whistling “Marcheta,” in 
oulful fashion, and me 

about girls. Her 


None of you 


itating 


a girl 


heap flappers—not the 

Totty Mullin type, the | 
kind a fellow’d kiss be | 
tween cigs, at a pett 

bee. His hair rose, in 
horror at th blasphe 


Holy Mil 


chap who 


mous idea 


The lucky 


speak in that meadow-lark voice and all bets 
would be off. You'd simply give her what she wanted. Of 
course, he reflected, there was no way of keeping the other 
fellows off. Slicker Sanders had a mother at the Inn right 
now; and anyway, some of the Inn crowd would be bring 
ing her up to the school doings. He’d better launch her him 
elf. Perhaps the fellows would respect his proprietary 
rights. It was a long chance. They’d probably Wade right in, 
every man for himself and the devil take the hindmost; but, 


it least he had a running start. Bill Kendrick would be the 
worst risk. Bill was a looker and he certainly had a way 
with girls. Why, even Totty had wavered—but Totty! 
What was Totty? Silly little flapper! 


On the first Saturday, after her arrival, Miss Moran was 
escorted to the School Gymkhana, by Mr. William Prentiss 
jr. They rode on the field, a little late. Over, under the brow 
of the hill, boys and horses were milling around, waiting for 
the calling of the first event. A sudden hush fell upon them, 


Bud and the new girl rode by. One or two ribald spirits 
called a facetious greeting. Bill Kendrick cocked his sombrero 
and swaggered out toward the starting post, unwilling to 


be merely one of a crowd; but 
stared amazement and approval 
Bud left Miss Moran, sitting her horse beside a carful of 
folk from the Inn, and rode across to join his mates. The 
greeting they gave him was noisy, part derision, part envy 
“Name’s Moran—from New York. Staying at the Inn.” 
He answered the rapid fire of questions, carelessly, wearing 
what he fondly hoped was a poker face; but his heart beat 


most of the boys only 


high, and the look would not have bluffed a baby 
That day will go down in school annals as the occasion 
when Bud Prentiss lowered most of the records. Nothing 


was too difficult for him. Never had brain and body so 
perfectly co-ordinated. Even his pony seemed to enter -into 
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“We want you to come r ; ici 
over and give out the 
awards,” he _ said_ te } 


Aileen Moran; and, after 
some protest, she went 
across to where the boys 
were waiting and stand- 
ing, lovely and blushing, 
in their midst, gave out 
the fluttering ribbons, 
most of which went to 
Bud Prentiss. As he and 
she rode homeward to- | 4 





gether, she sang satis * 
factory praises of his | 
prowess, while he preened = aon ..*2 


himself, as the male bird 
will. After a while, she asked, “Who was the tall pale boy 
with spectacles, who rode so badly ?” 

Bud laughed indulgently 

“Oh, that’s Donald Norton. He’s the world’s worst, on a 
horse; but he’s a good sort, really. He can’t help being a 
shark at Greek and Math, and a regular dub at everything 
worth while. Everybody had a down on him at first—a 
fellow that could read Greek right off the bat, and kne 
poetry, and was deadly afraid of a horse or a gun. I guess w 
made things pretty raw for him; but after a while, a gr 














light broke on some of us. You see he didn’t want to be 
greasy grind He was keen on being a regular fellow 
but his father was a college professor and so was h 
mother He inherited all that mental rot, and then h 
folks rubbed it into him all the time, and he was most 
gone, when a rich uncle came along and threw him 
life preserver Had some sensible ideas, that unck 
along with his mone, 
He said he'd educat 
—=) the poor fish and leay 
11 It him some money, 





he could run the educat 


ing to suit himself; | 
gather that the Nortons 
were on their uppers 

no money in this profes 
soring, you know. Well 
anyway, the uncle 
brought him a corking 
good cow pony and a 
gun, and told the Head 


not to feature his Greek 
and Math any more than 
was necessary for skin 
ning through exams. 
“You'd ought to have 
seen that moke, the first 
day he tried to ride 
Honest, he hardly knew 
whether to sit facing the 
pony’s head or tail. It 
was a perfect circus. We 
couldn’t rag him while 
Mrs. Hart was around, 
but when she wasn’t 
Oh, Boy! What we did 
to that guy! He didn't 
come back at us atall, 
just pulled a queer grin 
and kept right on getting 
on the horse and falling 
off of it. Did you ever 





read the Alice books? 
Well, he was a dead 
ringer for the White 
Knight. Bill Kendrick 
called him that and it 
stuck, and finally _ it 
boiled down to Whitey; 
so that’s what he goes 
by now. But, do you 
know, we got to liking 


the awkward cuss. He 
was so everlastingly good- 
natured and_ stubborn, 
and always ready to do 
a fellow’s Greek or Trig 
for him. We don’t think 
about looking things up, 
any more—just ask 
Whitey. He’s a_ perfect 
encyclopedia, poor duck! 
Knows a lot of interest- 
ing things, too. He can 
almost get you _ inter- 
ested in History and Lit 











have a chance to ki 
Aileen, ought to do it or 
his knees, between pray 
ers. What a girl! Ye God 
ind little fishes, what a 
girl! 
The re together 
the next afternoon. Miss 
Moran rode almost as well a e 


rors for her 


The toboggan slide, 


and all that bunk. Hon- 








Deeps 


oked. No trail held t 


test ot ted 





novices de} 


her. Her slirn figure poised easily, surely, in the saddle; her 
hand was light upon the rein. She had already wheedled 
Mrs. Hart, High Priestess of riding in the Valley, into 


horse 
aforementioned 


Who could 


giving her Pepito—a 
favorites of the 
wonder at that 


reiuse 


reserved for experts and prime 
High 


her anything 


Bud didn't 
? She'd smile 


Priestess 














Were Done Tuat Day, On Cuapman Fietp. ExcrremMent 
he ‘sé 
Pa x 

the spirit of the thing. Event after event went his way. He 


rawhide and whalebone; he was quicksilver. Miracles 


was 
were easy for him; and, when, at the end of the games, he 
rove along the line of spectators, the hero of the day, a 


chorus of congratulation and praise surged in his wake. 


estly, I’m almost begin- 
ning to think there may 
be something in this 
poetry business—not the 
slushy stuff but the he- 
man kind. Whitey gets 


Ran Hicu 


up in the room and 
pouts about his head being ‘bloody but unbowed’ and 
‘forty singin’ seamen’ and ‘Make the bed for Attila’ and 
that sort of thing and we fellows get a good stiff kick out 
of it. Yeah, I like Whitey, and he’s doing better than he 


did at riding and shooting and tennis and all that. He ought 
to, the way he sticks at it, but even at that, he'll never 


really ride. He’s afraid of a horse. Can you beat that? He's 
actually afraid of a 


horse. Hates to get on one.” 
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Aileen had listened at- 
tentively. She had a 
flattering way of listen 

ing attentively Bud 

wondered ii she listened 
to everyone that way or 

if she found his line of 
| conversation particularly 
entertaining 


February passed; and 





the early, California 
‘ spring came on in her 
reckless, lavish Way, 


scattering wild flowers 
even on the most un- 
promising soil, coaxing 
even the thorniest, grim 

est shrubs into riotous bloom. The blue of lupins fringed 

ve roads and lay in pools among the_hollows of the hills. 
Baby-blue-eyes, like shreds of fallen sky hid the grass, in 
the fertile, open places. Yellow poppies stormed whole hill- 
sides and Indian paint brush spread its crimson, like flame, 
across the ridges. And, through the springtime glory, Aileen 
Moran rode with one Chapman boy and another, but most 
often, with Bud Prentiss. 

Along the river road, through the orange groves, they 
went. The chaparral gave out sweet, herby scents, as their 
knees brushed it; the air was liquid sunshine; the sky was 
leckless blue; in every tree and shrub, birds were turning 


cstasy into song. And Bud was eighteen, and fathoms 
leep in love Life may have joys to give him; but 
ever again anything so perfect as that riding through 


springtime world. 

They danced together, too, Aileen and he, at the infrequent 
school dances and oc- 
casionally at the Inn. She 
danced, he thought, as 


with disarming humility, to their surprise and disappointment. 

“Isn't it amazingly kind of her to put up with me some- 
times?” he said. 

“Yeah,” assented Bud. “She’s sure got a wonderful dis- 
position.” He repeated as much to Aileen the next day. 
“Awiully decent of you to give Whitey a whirl once in a 
while,” he said. “Girls always hand him the frozen mit, be- 
cause he can’t do anything, and it’s pretty hard on him.” 

“Oh, but I enjoy him,” the girl said quietly. Bud liked 
her gentle tolerance. Women ought to be kind. It suited 
them and it was pleasant for their men folk. 

A hint of summer crept into the springtime. The sun 
grew too ardent; dust gathered on the trails and on the 
roadside shrubs and flowers; the beauty of the blossoming 
time was waning. And with the spring, Aileen Moran was 
to wander north. She broke the news at a club shack party, 
where she was the honored guest. 

“This will be my last shack party for this year,” she said, 
standing, white and wraith-like, in the moonlight, and look- 
ing out into the shadowy glooms and silver lights of the 
dense woods and the deep ravine. 

A chorus of protest rose. Even the young teacher of En- 
glish, who was the chaperon of the party, joined in. 

“Father had a telegram today,” Aileen explained. “He has 
to meet some important scientists in Portland on the nine- 
teenth, and that means that we must leave day after to- 
morrow. Isn’t it dreadful? But I’m coming back next year. 
Father’s promised. There’s no place in the world like the 
Valley. Nothing else would content me now. Everything is 
so heavenly beautiful, and you’ve all been so angel good to 
me. I’ve never been so happy anywhere as I’ve been here.” 

Bud, solemn, mute, led her horse up to the steps and held 
it while she mounted, then threw himself on his own pony 
and fell in behind her, on the narrow trail. The shouts and 


There were things he 
must say, things he must 
tell her. They came 
crowding into his mind 
but how could he say 
things like that? He had 
made love to girls—to 
other girls. It had been 
easy enough, but this 
was different. His throat 
lightened until speech ol 
any sort was out of the 
question, and, taking off 

his sombrero, he mopped 

a forehead that was cold 

and wet. One more day! . — 
Only one more day—and 

all that distance to go, before she left the Valley. 

He must tell her. He couldn't let her go without telling 
her, but how? How? His memory delved inio the past and 
dug up Totty Mullin. There had been a shack party and 
Totty and he had sat out in a hammock and it had all been 
very jolly and comfortable, Totty had snuggled up and made 
it easy to kiss her and say mushy things to her 

He looked at the girl, riding before him, down the steep 
trail, and knew she would never make it easy for him to 
tell her he loved her. He’d have to do all the work. But if 
when he shook off this creeping paralysis that had him in 
its grip, and succeeded in telling her how he felt and asking 
her to wait for him—if she should suddenly melt and slip 
into his arms—“Oh, Boy!” groaned the love-racked one 

Aileen turned in her saddle. “What did you say, Bud?” 

“Nothing,” answered the boy, huskily. 

The whole crowd rode to the Inn. Bud was not sure 

whether the impossibility 
ol. having a few moments 








she rode, as she spoke, 











is she smiled—divinely. 

It was at a _ school 
dance that he introduced 
Whitey Norton to her. 
Whitey was not a dancer. 
His feet, like his hands, 
ike his whole lean, long 
ody, were clumsy; but 
he smiled at the girl, in 
a gentle, apologetic way, 
and asked if he might sit 
with her until her part 
ner for the next dance 
claimed her. He never 
could quite remember 
how it happened that 
when the next dance 
was in progress, he was 
quoting Keats to Aileen 
Moran, on a big boulder 
down by the brook 
Possibly, the girl could 
have explained the phe 
nomenon, He did not ask 








her to ride with him 
How, as he frankly said, 
could a fellow enjoy a 
viit of the Gods, if he 


had to bend the whole 
force of mind and will 
toward sticking on a 
jiggling brute? But they 
took long walks together. 
One doesn’t cover so 
much ground literally, 
in walking, but one can 
go far afoot, in the right 
company; and Whitey 
Norton traveled to far 
lands, on paths entirely 
new to him. He was at 
his best, safely posed on 
his own two feet, his big, 





soft, near-sighted eyes 
roving, from a glowing 
Irish face to the thou- 


sand other beauties round 
about him, to sky and 


tree and flower and 
brook and _ mounting 
blue hills, but always 


coming home to the face 
that seemed the core of 
the world’s beauty; and, 
being at his best, he 
talked freely, confidently, 








alone with Aileen was 
1 a calamity or a reprieve 
She would be at the 


and at the dance in 
the evening. Someway or 
would 


| Gymkhana the next day 


other, he drag 
this thing that was chok- 
ing him out into the 
open, would tell her he 
was crazy about her and 
| find out whether she 
loved him. He _ rather 
thought she did. Life had 
kind to him, 





been very 

had always given him 
the things he coveted 
Why shouldn’t he have 
the girl he wanted? Of 
course they would 
have to wait a_ year 
or two, but he could 
cut out college and 


get to work The Old 


Man wouid dig up a 
good job for him. 
There was a_ general 


feeling at Chapmans, 
that Aileen’s last Gym 
khana ought to be 
something rather extra 
special; and, after an 
early morning conference, 
they decided to make it 





so. Of course it was 
understood that Bud 
Prentiss would gather 
in most of the pick 
ings, including a major 
share of Miss Morgan’s 
society; but she was 
a queen just the same 
and there were others 
coming to the dance, 
who would presumably 


arrive in time for the 
Gymkhana. 
! So the Powers that 
were, took the matter in 
hand and speeded things 
| up, boosted hurdles and 
requirements, prepared 
pitfalls for the unwary 
and stiff tests for the 
wise, 

“Tt’s sure going to be 























sure, somehow, of under- 
standing even in_ his 
vaguest flights; talked 
such stuff as dreams are 
made of; quoted the 
dreams of other beauty 
lovers; showed the shy, 
secret, boy soul, hidden in the awkward body that could not 
ride nor play tennis nor dance; showed the spirit of honest, 
high endeavor that drove him to fight stubbornly for laurels 
he could never win. 

Once Bud Prentiss and Slicker Saunders, taking a short 
cut, across lots, came upon the two, sitting in the shade of 
a sycamore, on a mossy bank above the brook, and they 
guyed Whitey about it that night; but he took the chaffing 
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laughter of the crowd came back in echoes, from the tower- 


ing cliffs, across the ravine, so that the night was shaken 


with tumult, but the boy rode silently, struggling with a 
tumult in his own heart 
She was coing away. The world was to end in two days 


THe 


a hot afternoon for the 
tenderfoot,” admitted 
— Ss Bill Kendrick who had 


constituted himself gen 
eral manager of the 
affair “But, oh, hot 
Daddy, what a party for 
the regular guys!” 
Preliminaries were over 
and the settling down to serious work, when 
\ileen rode up to the rope that separated spectators fron 
the course, and waved a friendly hand in gay greeting to the 
picturesque group across the way. Sombreros waved in re 
sponse and many a pony curvetted under the touch of a 
spur. Spurs were not encouraged at Chapman’s; were to be 
used only in an emergency. Well, this was an emergency. A 
was reviewing the troops [Turn to page 67] 
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To most of us a queen is solely a 
queen. A vague, aloof person who 
rides in state and is concerned 
only with crowns, ermine robes 
and palaces filled with servants 
in plum-colored livery. . . But to 
Marie, now Queen of Roumania, 
her grandmother, the famous 
Queen Victoria, was simply - 

*‘“Grand-Mama,”” and just as 
much to be loved and caressed as 
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Sue Wovutp Drive Our Eacu 
Day Ar Tue Same Hover 


GRANDMAMA’S COURT <& 


BY MARIE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA XxX 
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that little white-haired lady, who 
used to delight in making you gin- 
ger cookies. #» # Here, then, is 
Queen Marie’s intimate story of 
Victoria, ““Grand-mama Queen,” 
whose reign marks one of the most 
brilliant periods in English his- 
tory, told as only a granddaughter 
who worshipped her as ‘‘grand- 
ma’ and not as Queen, could 
tell it. 


Tap-tap goes her stick—and as the 
long Windsor corridor has a bend in it, I 
hear the tap-tap long before I see her 
herself. It is extraordinary how the tap- 
tap of that stick could make our children’s 
hearts beat. Then she was there before 
us, and though she was tiny, we were in 
those days tinier still, and she bent to- 
wards us to kiss our foreheads whilst we 
kissed her hand. She was being helped 
along by an Indian dressed in scarlet, or 
was it by a Scotchman in kilts? No, that 
was still longer ago—in later years she 
always leaned upon the arm of one of her 
her Indians. “They have such a soft touch” she used to say 

Grand-Mama! and her voice was shy when she 
talked to us, even her smile was shy, for strange as it may 
r seem, Queen Victoria had something shy about her till the 














Quren Marie On Boaro Her Yacut “Mircea” 
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ist days of her life. She had tiny, even, white teeth and 
ust a wee foreign accent when she spoke; and she filled 
is with awe. 

Yes, awe! That is the only word that adequately ex- 
yresses it. She was like a living legend; all around her was 

halo of royalty that made you feel her presence even a 
yng way off. 

She was not an imposing figure;-she was not beautiful 
to look at, nor haughty, nor gorgeously dressed, but she 
vas “royal” through and through—astoundingly, fearfully 
yyal. Old and young felt it; her family, her servants, her sub- 
ects and, so to say, even “the stranger within her gates.” 
Her personality must have been tremendous because all that 
had to do with her was imbued with that awe-inspiring 
feeling 

Her ways were simple; she herself was 


Asove—Two Queens Or Tue BaLkans 
Lerr—Princess ILEANA AND Her Morner 
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portraits and a thousand and one souvenirs stood row upon 
row in every corner, treasures collected during a very long 
life full of honors, events, griefs and joys. Perhaps it was 
not a very beautiful room—the Victorian age is not noted 
for the excellence of its taste—but seeing it still through 
childhood’s eyes, I see it fearfully and excitingly interesting, 
especially the corner where the bullfinch throned in its shin- 
ing cage, and another infinitely more mysterious corner where 
there were pictures and photographs of all the dead Uncles 
and Aunts, and even of little children with withered flowers 
under the glass which protected them, and sad colorless 
little curls of hair. 

We were a little afraid of that particular corner; it gave 
us pleasant little shivers and its fascination was much 


heightened by the agreeably nervous feeling of having pene- 
trated into a place not really meant for us. And Grand 
Mama’s room always smelt deliciously of orange-blossoms 
even at seasons when no orange-blossoms could possibly 
be in bloom, 

We would crawl about between the furniture and from 
time to time Grand-Mama’s high-pitched little voice would 
call out to us not to tease the bird! The bullfinch was a 
tempery little fellow and always again our children’s fingers 
had to be stuck through the bars of its cage to make it rage. 
It would swell out its feathers till it became a fat red and 
grey ball and it would really screech. Yes, really screech! This 
screech was irresistible, but at the same time it gave us 
away to Grand-Mama who did not wish her favorite’s 
peace to be disturbed. Grand-Mama also 
had wonderful collies, old and young ones 





impler still, and yet what a thrill it gave 
is to see Queen Victoria’s outrider come 
trotting down the “Long Walk” or turning 
ut of one of the hedged lanes on the 
Isle of Wight, just an oldish man in plain 
lack livery on a sleek, grey horse. Trot- 
rot he came, at a sober, equal pace. There 
vas about the sound of that trotting horse 
omething which reminded us of the tap- 
tap of that stick heard before Queen Vic- 
oria herself appeared round the bend in 
the corridor 

The Queen’s carriage passed, and in it 

simple old lady, quite small, who smiled 
kindly right and left upon those bowing 
yr courtesying to her; and yet about the 
raciousness of those smiles there was some- 
hing that put miles of distance between 
ver and those lesser mortals who trod the 
ways of this earth 

That sober, unshowy dignity was the 
tone of all her court. Everything was 
slightly hushed, all colors were subdued 
10 one talked loudly; all things seemed 
padded, to run smoothly, noiselessly like 
the rubber wheels of her soft-springed 
barouche. 

You never saw very much of her, yet 
her personality filled everything. She was 
the spirit around which all revolved, the 
very heart-beat of her house, and when 
her already aging sons and daughters 
whispered the name of “dearest Mama,” 
t had in it the sound of a belief before 
which one and all uncovered their heads 

Her shut door was like the entry to some 
temple. You felt that behind that closed 
loor breathed something of tremendous 
importance, something one dared only to 
upproach with bated breath and deadened 
tread. 











and there was a special Highlander with a 


kind face who looked after their weal 
and woe. 
In the dining-room when Grand-Mama 


and the grown-up members of the family 
were at lunch, we were allowed to play 
on the floor with a huge box of bricks. I 


have a grateful remembrance of those 
bricks. 
They were oblong slabs of wood, all 


exactly of one size and we used to stand 
them up in long curving lines just as many 
as we had, then when the row was long 
long as several trains joined together, we 
would tip the first and .Irrr. ; 
with a quite special sound down they would 
go one after another, each brick knocking 
over the one before it. Still, today, I can 
feel the delicious thrill of that moment 
when .trrr. . . . they all fell in quick 
succession like a regiment of tiny little men 
running very quickly along . . .rrrr 
and there they lay quite flat, waiting to be 
stood up again. With a child’s love for 
repetition we played this game endlessly, 
over and over again—which to our nurses’ 
relief kept us quiet and good during all 
the meal. 

Nurses played a great part at Grand- 
Mama’s court; there were so many grand- 


children! Their white piqué dresses 
bristled with starch; they made deep courte- 
sies and generally their necks or bosoms 
were decorated with large golden lockets 


or brooches given to them by “the Queen.” 
Their smiles were genuine or anxious ac 
cording to the behavior of the royal chil- 
dren they were anxiously herding like faith- 
ful collie-dogs. 

Queen Victoria was very fond of fresh 
air; she was fundamentally healthy and 
thrived in draughts that made the most 





Grand-Mama! ie 
And yet when once over the threshold, 

there was nothing frightening about her 

room at all. It was large and sunny with 

big windows looking out upon the green- 

est of green lawns, and the light streamed 

into the spacious room unhindered by curtains or blinds. 
For us children that room was a regular Treasure Island 

of discovery. According to the taste of the day it was a 

very full room, crowded with tables, pictures, photographs, 


For Us Cuitpren Tuat Room Was A Recurar 


TREASURI 


IsLAND 


intrepid shiver 

I have inherited Grand-Mama’s profound 
contempt for draughts and when reproved 
for this disagreeable superiority I proudly 
beg people to remember that it is a direct 
throw-back” to one greater than I! 

No weather could keep Queen Victoria at home. In rain, 
wind, sleet and snow she would drive out, eich day at the 
ame hour, and in an open carriage [Turn to page 114] 
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DESERT BOUND 


*% BY ZANE GREY && 


AUTHOR OF “THE LIGHT OF WESTERN STARS,” “RIDERS 
OF THE PURPLE SAGE,” “THE CALL OF THE CANYON,” 
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A woman who will take her place in the glorious company of the 

immortal heroines of fiction—such is Mary Newton, whose shin- 

ing spirit dominates the great drama which Zane Grey creates in 

this, the latest and by far the most brilliant, story that has ever 
come from the magic pen of this famous story-teller. 











| eee - or eS a ae 7 
Two Hours AmMonc Tue Hopr InpraAns On Tue Farm 
path if She started ever so slightly and then said, “Oh yes, thank count. I 
vo I was coming out. In fact, I was about to look you up together, 
Can you give me a minute?” 
High-Lo wheeled off at once. “I'll see if them saddles 


is hung up,” he called back 

Distress was so apparent in 
Katharine’s face that John was 
disturbed. “Bad news, Miss Win 
field?” he asked 

“News concerning Mary New- 
ton. You'll understand everything 
better if you read it for your- 
self. I'll tell her some day that 
I let you read it. Get off by 
yoursellt somewhere Here !” 
She thrust the letter into his 
hands. “I’m going up on the 
ridge. Join me there soon.” 

She moved away. John, stand- 
ing where she had left him, 
weighed her request. Such a 
precious thing to hold in his hand 
~a letter from Mary Newton! 
Dare he read the _ intimate 
thoughts she had entrusted to 
Miss Winfield? It did not seem 
logical that the girl who had 
yesterday warned him against 
indiscretion, would press him to 
read this letter without consid- 
ering the fitness of such an act 
He recalled her troubled look and 
it hastily decided for him. 

In the tool-shed, locked from 
possible interruption, he opened 
the precious document and his 
eye slipped quickly over the salu- 
tation to the content. “The worst 
has happened,” the letter began 
“Wilbur has left me, deserted 
me. Judging from the note he 
left, he will never return. 

“Two days ago the question of 
my accepting a position came up 
I had heard from Mrs. Jenkins 
that a photographer in Flagger- 
ston wanted someone to keep his 

books and receive his patrons and would bide my 
consideration of the offer, so I approached Wilbur 
He was as unyielding as flint. I talked to him sug- 
gesting to him that we both try to make our lives 
tried to make him see if we shouldered the wheel 
lived carefully and saved our money, that perhaps 


in five years we could start in the cattle business on a small 
scale and develop a ranch. I admitted I felt his discontent, 
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.nd tried to make him 
see that, despite it, we 
nust weather life to 
ether and try to find 
ome measure of happi- 
ness. 

“It was pitiful the way 
he met my poor little 
pleas. He said marriage 
was a poor game at its 
best and made a slave of 
1 man, that he didn’t in- 
tend to have me trying 
to hand out advice to 
him as if I were the 
smarter of the two. I 
listened to him, as he re- 
vea'ec the smallness of 
his nature, until I could 
have shrieked out against 
uch Lrutal murder of 
my hopes. 

“That was our last 
talk. He punished me 
with one of his silences, 
and meanwhile I hesi- 
tated to write to Flag 
gerston. On the afternoon 
of the following day, 
when I returned from 
trading eggs at the post, 
Wilbur was gone. I 
found his note, which 
said that he wanted his 
independence as much as 
I did and was taking it . ‘ . 
for good, and now I Ricut—Oner Nurse For Forty Kips 
was free to attract men Fae ‘ Lerr—Hoprt Joun’p Tett ANYTHING 
again, and might go into ne 
partnership with the pho- 
tographer I was so interested in. He took with him the few John felt them boring into his very mind. With a feeling, 
bits of jewelry he had given me before our marriage and _ part curiosity, part dread, he waited for. whatever else st 
emptied my change box, too, and left me with the rent un- had to say. “I wonder does Mary realize this may change 
paid. I would not tell you these miserable details if it were everything for her?” she went on. “This may make her a 
not that in the telling I can smother the regrets that arise free woman. Do you recall that Wilbur Newton suggested 
to assail me, the something that once was love, and comes _ that himself?” 








Asove—Itr Was Late ArrERNOON 





like a disturbing presence now that I am alone. John felt himself lean ardently toward the idea. Yet for a 
“You may think at once that I will surely leave Taho moment he was puzzled. “Free woman? What do you mean?” 
because of present developments. But I know I shall stay. “She’s a resident of a state that sees the folly of keeping 


I can’t leave, Katharine; I am desert bound. A horizon line embarrassed and lonely forever a good woman whose scamp 
of mesas confines my 
world. I want no other 





17 


incoherent hope in John 
but the wave of emo 
tion was scattered when 
it met his judgment 
“Somehow, to most of u 
divorce is an ugly thing,’ 
he said. “I always x 
the green mud of a pig 
sty when it’s mentioned 
It seems something that 
Mary Newton can’t wall 
through.” 

“T know such a thought 
hasn't entered Mary’ 


mind,” returned Katha 
rine. 

“Newton may com 
back. This may be a 


trick to make her give in 
to him about earning he: 
living.” 

Katharine shook her 
head. “Are you forget 
ting Wilbur’s new busi- 
ness? Couldn’t it happen 
that he found it uncom 
fortable to have a wif 
who might grow suspi- 
cious of his desert jour 
neys? I understand thi 
man so much better since 
you told me about his 
machinations with Han 
ley.” 

As she spoke the din 
ner gong rang in high 
irritation. Katharine re 
ceived it with a frown 
“How soon will yout 
season end?” she asked 
without making any move to join the others indoors 

“It’s about over now. Two weeks will clear up my salary- 
earning services for Mr. Weston.” 

“What did you intend to ¢o then?” 

“Usually I go back to Colorado. This fall, for a while, I’d 
like to keep my eye on Hanley’s operations. A little later I 
may find someone who will want sheep herded over to 
Colorado. That would give me an excuse for waiting around.” 

“And you want an excuse just for Hanley ?” 

At once John saw that Katharine misunderstood him. 
“Yes. Just for Hanley. ! 
don’t need an excuse for 











I can find peace on the 


Mary. I wouldn’t leave 








desert. There is much to 
do here. I will try to get 
employment in the In 
dian service. After your 
winter in the south, per- 
haps you and Alice will 
come back to Taho and 
board with me. Such an- 
ticipation would be balm 
to my chastened spirit.” 

A “erce, burning anger 
pos essed John. He was 
seeing straight to the 
core of Mary’s problem, 
ind the spectacle was 
torturing to him. Terrible 
desire crowded through 
his mind to find Newton 
to choke him half to 
death, to drag him at a 
horse’s heels back to the 
girl he had _ deserted 
“Why are laws made 
against killing such a 
man?” he demanded of 
himself. But instantly 
he felt rebuked by eyes 
of patient forbearance 
Mary was a woman who 
would not understand 
justice meted out in 
deadly passion. He 
ground the letter in his 
hand as if it had been 
Newton tortured under 
his strength; then, see 
ing what he had done 
grew saner and _ thrust 
the crumpled sheets into 
his pocket, unlocked the 





the country without see- 
ing her, and maybe when 
I do, I won’t leave at 
all.” 


OU! Oh, Katharine!” 

This salutation, voiced 
with a hungry cry, was 
weet reward to Katha 
rine for coming at once 
to her friend. 

“So my letter brought 
you!” added Mary as, 
seating herself before 
Katharine, she contem 
plated her with a look 
that was almost rever 
ence 

Katharine knew that 
under her calm exterior 
burned a desire to re 
lieve her heart. “Got 1 
ind came just as quickly 
as I. could. I knew the 
ooner you could talk to 
someone who under- 
tands, the better for 
you. I am here to help 
if I can. Pour it out 
dear.” 

The merest shadow of 
a smile passed over 
Mary’s face. “Weil, he 
gone,” she said. “It’s not 
a bluff. He won’t come 
back. He’s taken every 
thing.” 

“You think then he 
has gone back to Texas?” 
Katharine inquired 

















door, and with giant 








“Perhaps not straight 





strides mounted the ridge 
Katharine was there 

waiting for him. “I 

thought you would never 

come,” she_ breathed 

“The dinner gong will 

ring any moment. Alice 

will be looking for me.” 
“T had to read slowly because I couldn't believe what I 

read. It’s terrible, Miss Winfield. I’d like to catch that scamp 

and drag him back to her. She’s hurt—terribly hurt. You'll 

go back to her pretty soon, won’t you? She was feeling of a husband has deserted her in a manner ‘like this.” 


brave when she wrote this letter. It may be different now.” “Maybe she'll divorce him, you mean? 
“T’ve decided to go back with Mr. Reynolds in the morn- “Exactly.” 
ing,’ Katharine returned. Her eyes narrowed thoughtfully The thought of Mary freed from Newton gave rise to mad 





away. But that’s the 
only place that seems 
ever to have been home 
to him. They under 
stand him there. Oh, 
Katharine! Do you set 
vhat a failure I hav 
been? How, why, where, is so hard for me to discover. | 
only know sort of helplessly that I have failed. God know 
I tried to make Wilbur happy. Yet circumstances wert 
against me. I’m trying hard to be fair. It can’t be ail Wil 
bur’s fault that our lives were without accord. Am I one ol 
those people who can’t see herself as she is? Can’t hold 
mirror to my soul? I married Wilbur. I was sure that I 
loved him. But our period of adjustment [Turn to page 
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Wuat’s GOING ON 


OF THE 


Each month in America hun- 
dreds of books are published, 


hundreds of plays are staged, 


NEWS 


ig I] ke 
4 
hundreds of movies are filmed 
and hundreds of sermons are 
preached. Which of these books, plays, films and sermons are the vital 


ones—the ones that have messages for you? Because McCall’s Magazine 





realizes that you cannot sift all these for yourself, it has engaged four 


Robert €. Sherwood 


STALLINGS 


The FILM of the MONTH 2»; 


LAURENCE 


ws ws 
SN 


*s THE BIG PARADE By 





bert F.. Shes od, edi were my worst enemy I Joun Girpert As A Dovucnsoy 
me af 4 | Pee ‘ this 7s the outstanding picture 
“a a of the month, and if I failed 
kly, “Life,” is kh , to designate it as such 1! 
lnrougs E 4 country hould — be considerably less 
for his championship of than fair to Mr. Stallings and 


to those gentle readers who 
ire prepared to accept my 
word for it. (I might add, at 


pretense a 1 sham. He this point, that I have not 
1s born in N R written a book, nor is there 
chelle, N. Y. in 18 5, iny immediate prospect that 
° : I shall write one, so that no 
and is a Harvard gradu embarrassing obligations will 
ate. During the war he be placed upon Mr. Stallings 
served with the Canadian He won't have to return the 
expeditionary | oe anon compliment.) 


“The Big Parade” is a story 
’ of the great war, told in a 
manner that is simple, straight 
forward and direct, played 





aramalic ¢ , a y Fan 2 and he contri butes with fine fervor by a small 
and well selected cast, and di 
Action « ” {) : 

, rected, intelligently and imag 

inatively, by King Vidor? The 

story, like the play, “What 

N selectir The Big Parade” as the outstanding moving Price Glory,” and the novel, 
picture of the month, I lay myself open to charges ot “Plumes,” is based upon Mr RENEE ADOREE 

reling, back-scratching and clannish favoritism. “The Stallings’ own experiences and 


Big Parade” was written for the screen by Laurence Stallings 


observations at the front in 





Anb Joun GILBERT 


who, it will be noted, i ilso a contributor to this depart France As MELISANDE AND 
nt and for whom I should, theretore, be expected to entet Laurence Stallings was Jim Apperson, Tu! 
tain a traternal affection twenty-two years old wh Srars or “Tue Bic 
Unfortunately, however, I must face these grave charges the United States declared Dis inom 
1 go ahead t thoug! vuthor of “The Big Parade” Tur » page 122—Col. 1] ie 


The BOOK of the MONTH By Laurence Stallings 
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am mw 




















WHY WE BEHAVE LIKE HUMAN BEINGS By GEORGE A. DORSEY 3% 


Laurence Stallings, born River, Manhattan. “What's this?” asked Mr. Rockefeller, west you have doubtless heard of its author, who was curator 
27 4 avo in Macon, peering at a strange, large building. ‘The Rockefeller In of anthropology for many years at the Field Museum ol! 
yep. Spare aan titute,” smiled the young man who had decoyed him there. Natural History which squats on its concrete haunches by 
ae a The old gentleman who has contributed a billion dollars to the Chicago lakefront. His name is Dr. George A. Dorsey, 
aistinctt é a pla cience and education shook his head sagely. “Please tell the with an alphabetical display trailing behind 

wright, novelist and man to drive on,” he said. “They have no time in there to “Why We Behave Like Human Beings” is an exciting 
evitie. At the veo of  ¢Xplain things to an ignorant old man.” book. Reading it is in effect making a grand tour of civilized 
: Few scientists have time to explain things to a public un man’s researches into himself. An anthropologist believes 
ea on » 4€ schooled in scientific thought. The researcher, who spends with Alexander Pope that “The proper study of mankind is 
left Ais Studtes to enlist half his life arriving at a conclusion, may communicate his Man.’ He may be mildly interested in the works of othei 
ar against Ger- results to a fellow scientist, and eventually his work may b scientists, but only when these works relate to the origins 
me , , In impressed upon mankind. But he leaves the writing ot books and actions and thoughts of man. Thus he may read with 
_- for the layman’s understanding to thé interest that a brother scientist once carried 
vierpnameanr scale, hes 2 “— : lesser scientist a male moth a mile and a half from a fe- 
of marines he lost a leg The result is often grievous. A_half- male moth in the dead of night, only to 
at the Marne. He has an baked fellow does a scientific hotch-potch find the husband sitting on Mrs. Moth’s 
j cht ¢ war, p in scare headlines The average reader, cage next morning. But he will not be 
e boring into it with the best intention, di excited by such an experiment. If he 
P ly pernaps, oy ii vers that the true scientist ridic the learned, however, that a deaf, dumb and 

other A ” vork. He may also discover that | blind man had performed such a feat 
Hi a F " 1 condemns it. He usually conclude well, your anthropologist wouldn't sleep 

, Hi a e end that he will never know | for weeks 

: ; vn mind in the matter, no matter how “Why We Behave Like Human Beings” 
; a be h | begins at the beginning, long before man 
’ l l far », a2newn 2 O appears whi was the hard-boiled fellow with the long 
Z nsa V, Yor only authoritative, but jaw and a solid ivory head. It ends with 
He a read. Such a v the newer psychology, and with the candid 
e is ive Like 1an statement that nne of us knows very much 
; OMI Rockef In te once learnt Beings rly 500 pages « of human life. In between these two points 
that é e it adorns had never _ reading in a personal, will be found most of the facts collected 
‘ I ha 4 conspiracy, a chat 1 and docu- in the last five thousand years by men who 
D. Rocket I tow M facts of a have studied mankind. Dr. Dorsey has no 
. S > I I \ e mid A. DORS!I axe to grind, [Turn to page 122—Col. 3] 
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noted critics to perform this 
task for you, and to describe the 
book, the play, the film, and 
the 


month which they consider best. 


sermon of the current 
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The PLAY 


of the 


By these reviews McCall's audience will be kept in touch with the news 
in the world of creative effort and will be enabled to form intelli- 
gent opinions on what the best minds of America are producing. 


MONTH 


by 


Stark Young 


%% ANDROCLES AND THE LION By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 3&5 


Stark Yo ung, a native 0 f 
Mississippi, is a schol 
arly, penetrating critic 
of the drama and himself 
a dramatist, poet and es- 
sayist. After studying at 
the University of Missis- 
Sippt and 
University, he entered 
the teaching profession, 
serving on the faculties 
of the University of Mis- 
sissippi, the University 
of Texas and Amherst 
College. He was formerly 
the dramatic critic of the 
New York Times and is 
Republic and a contributor to a 
number of magazines. He is the author of two books upon 
the theatre, “The Flower in Drama” and “Glamour,” and 
a number of other volumes, and “The Saint”, a play, anda 
book of plays for children recently published, “Sweet Times 
and the Blue Policeman.” 





Columbia 





STARK YOUNG 


now an editor of The Nex 


NDROCLES and the Lion has not been produced in 
America for a long time; it is ten years since Mr 
Granville Barker brought over his production and 


won such a triumph with it. But the play is so delightful, 


so full of joy and meat, that 
classic already, 
familiar and beloved. It is a 
kind of Early Christian besti 
ary, or at least a half fable, 
in which the animal acts the 
hero and the hero sometimes 
the animal, and all of it set 
hilariously—and_ eloquently 
too—in the wild wood on the 
highway, in imperial Rome. 
Into the wood the poor 
Christian, Androcles the Tai- 
lor comes, dispossessed, fleeing 
with all his earthly goods and 
scolded at by his wife, who 
far unconverted to the 
new and gentler faith. They 
stop to take breath and to 
hear her arguments. A lion 
comes into the wood, terrible 
to those human beings, humble 
to himself because of the 
thorn in his foot. Androcles, 
the lover of animals, extracts 
the thorn, as St. Jerome once 
did, the San Girolamo of 
many a holy place and chapel 
fresco. Husband and wife go 
on their way. We see then 
the band of Christians herded 
along the Roman road, to be 
thrown to the lions and to 
the gladiators’ swords 
[Turn to page 122—Col. 2] 
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The SERMON of the MONTH 2By Rev. Dr. Joseph Fort Newton 


%% YOUTH AND THE ELDER STATESMEN By REV. HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 2% 


The Rev. Foseph Fort 
Newton, D. D., was born 
in Texas in 1876, when 
pioneer conditions pre- 
vailed. Schools were 
scarce and the boy’s early 
education was received 
largely from his mother. 
At seventeen the Soung 
lewton was ordained to 
the Baptist ministry. 
During the Great War he 
was the regular preacher 
at the great City Temple 
in London, where Eng- 
lishmen and Americans 
alike fio ked to hear his 
stirring addresses, embodying as they did a guiding faith of 
modern Christianity. Upon his return Dr. Newton became 
pastor of the Church of the Divine Paternity (Universalist) 
in New York. Recently he has been called to Memorial 
Church of St. Paul, at Overbrook, Philadelphia. 





REV. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


R. LUCCOCK was born in Pittsburgh forty years 
ago, and entered the Methodist ministry in 1910. 
After two pastorates in Connecticut, he became in- 
structor in the New Testament in Drew Seminary, and later 


Editorial Secretary of the Methodist Board of Foreign Mis 
sions. At present he is contributing editor to all the leading 
journals of the Methodist Church, a post of extraordinary 
influence and responsibility for which he is admirably fitted 

Two years ago appeared his first book of sermons, The 
Haunted House, and it revealed a new kind of preaching 
vivid, alive, atingle with the passion and aglow with all the 
color of life in our eager, hurrying time. As an astute critic 
remarked, “It made us feel as if preaching has another 
dimension.” 

It is not easy to review this sermon. The text is at 
an exhortation and a challenge: “Praise him in the assembly 
f l Psalm 107:32 


H?' RE is a divine exhortation to youth 
to speak up, defying the stupid heresy 
that children should be seen and not heard 
It tells the much discussed and be-lectured 
Younger Generation not to be overawed 
by gray-haired men or gray-haired ideas. 
Instead, go to the assembly of the elders, 
get the floor by some hook or crook on a 
point of personal privilege, stand up boldly 
and speak out in meeting: 

“We rise,” says Dr. Luccock, “to a 
question of high privilege. We will live in 
the world a much longer time than you 
will. It will be our world for a long time 
after vou have left it. It is the privilege 
of youth to have something to say about 
the kind of world in which we are going 
to live.” 


As if a new house can be built until the 


once 


of the elders.” 





REV. HALFORD E. Lt 


old one is torn down! The preacher does not wish to be un 
derstood as encouraging youth to be irreverent toward the 
hard-won inheritance of the past. Far from it. He quotes 
the fine saying of Phillips Brooks: “A reverence for the sub- 
limities of yesterday is the condition of a fine perception of 
the hidden triumphs of tomorrow.” The assembly of the 
Elders is a glorious company, a cloud of witnesses from 
whose hands we have received a priceless heritage, and youth 
must not be blind to the values of the experience of the past. 
It must not be flippant, much less confuse the lights of a 
moving-picture palace with the light of the stars. He 
continues: “Old age has no monopoly on ‘bunk.’ If you 
need to be convinced on that point, 
read some of the novels of the younger 
generation—if you have a strong stomach 

and you will know it is true. The first 
step of youth toward any service to the 
world that is worth while is to get down 
on its knees and thank Heaven, fasting, 
for the high heritage of those who blazed 
the trail and passed on; and to pray that 
some portion of their spirit may descend 
upon them.” 

Still the voice of youth must be heard, 
and its red blood must flow into the 
veins of society, lest “one good custom 
corrupt the world.” There returns the vi 
sion of a Young man of Galilee who stood 
up ages ago in the company of the Elders, 
unawed by august and dignified solemnity, 
armed with vision and courage, and an 
nounced: “I am come that I might bear 


CCOCK witness to [Turn to page 122—Col. 4] 
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If you have often sighed for a new 
Dumas who could transport your 
tired spirit intoa vitalizing world 
of high adventure and sweet ro- 
mance, you will not fail to thrill 
Rafael 


Sabatini, the modern writer who 


to this masterpiece of 


’ 


{iM 


’ Sue Warn Him, “Ano A Risk Far Great 


BELLARION 


Mo 
a 


BY RAFAEL 


AUTHOR OI 


SABATINI XX 
“SCARAMOUCHE,” & “CAPTAIN BLOOD” 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
G. PATRICK NELSON 





bushes which 


A ibout the time that the young Lord of Montferrat was 
tting down belatedly to table with his his 


F tutor and 





gentieman in waiting, a very bedraggled and chilled Bellar- 
1, Who for two hours had been x immersed to the 
r, | I 1 | br hes of the alder brush, 


forth at last. He-ventured no farther, how 


R THAN Any 


garden. 
the lake 


You Have Run Tonicur” 


above all the others, is fitted to 
wield the pen of the beloved auu- 
thor of “‘The Count of Monte 
Cristo’’or**TheThree Musketeers” 
and those other adventurous 
swash-buckling tales of days of old 
when knights were bold. 


ever, than the shallow tongue of land be- 
hind the marble pavilion, ready at the 
first alarm to plunge back into his watery 
concealment. There he lay, shivering a 
little for all that the night was fortunately 
warm, and taking stock of his plight. 
\fter a wretched period of waiting, two figures approached 
heir outline defined them for women, even before he made 
t their voices to be feminine. At the height of the bridge, 
so tremulously reflected in silver on the black water, the 
ladies paused, and looked down into the lake, speaking the 
while in subdued voices. Then they came down the nearer 
steps and vanished into the temple 
Bellarion considered disclosing himself, on the assumption 
that this would be his rescuer come now to succour him 
further. Yet, lacking certainty, he hesitated. Whilst still he 
considered, one of them emerged from behind the temple 
and came to stand upon that narrow shallow promontory, 
calling softly, and very vaguely. “Ola! Ola Messer! Messer!” 
To the Lady Valeria, as she stood there, it seemed that a 
part of the promontory’s clay at her feet heaved itself up 
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morphously, writhed into human shape, and so resolved it- 
elf into the man she sought. She checked a startled outcry. 
s she understood the nature of this materialisation. 
“You will be very wet, sir, and cold.” Her voice was very 
entle and solicitous, very different from that in which she 
ad addressed her brother’s companions and the captain 
Bellarion was quite frank. “As wet as a drowned man, 
ind very nearly as cold.” And he 
idded: “I would I could be sure I 
hall not yet be hung up to dry.” 
The lady smiled in the dark at his 
rueful humour. “Nay now, we have 
brought the means to make you dry 
more comfortably. But it was very 
rash of you to have entered her 
without first making sure 
that you were not observed.” 
Obediently and _ readily 
enough he allowed himself 


to be conducted within the . slain 


ingle circular chamber oi 
the marble pavilion, wher 
Madonna Dionara, her lady, 
awaited. Overhead there 
was a confusion of poles 
ind scaffolding and trailing 
dust-sheets, and in a corner 
an array of pails and buck- 
ets, and all the litter of 
suspended painters’ work 

On the table, which -was 
swathed like all the other 
furnishings, the lantern re 
vealed a bundle of red gai 
ments lately loosed from a 
confining cloak of black 
Into these he was to change 
at once. Red, she mentioned, 
had been deliberately chosen 
because all that the captain 
seemed to know of him was 
that he had been dressed in 
green. He was given ten 
minutes in which to make 
the change. 


H® soon stood before the 
Princess, a brave fig 
ure, despite his tumbled 
black locks and the fact 
that the red hose of fine 
cloth was a little short for 
his long shanks, and there 
fore a little cramping. But 
the kilted tunic became him 
well with its girdle of steel 
and leather. 

She swept forward to the 
table, and came straight to 
business. “And now, sir, 
your message?” 

The suddenness of that 
demand, and the sharp, com 
pelling tone in which it 
was uttered, struck him 
with amazement. “Message ?”’ 
quoth he slowly. 

“Message, yes.” Her tone 
betrayed the least impa 
tience. “What has hap 
pened? What has become of 
Ser Giuffredo? Why has he 
not been near me this fort 
night? What did the Lord 
Barbaresco bid you tell me? 
Come, come, sir. You need 
not hesitate. Surely you 
know that I am the Princess 
Valeria of Montferrat ?” 

“Madonna, I do not un- 
derstand. I am no messen- 
ee 

“You are no messenger?” 
She flashed, her tawny head 
thrust forward, her dark 
eyes glowing. “Were you 











“And I thought ....” She broke off and trilled a little 
laugh, between mirth and bitterness. “It was a lucky chance 
for you, master fugitive.’ She considered him again, and it 
may be that his stalwart young male beauty had a hand un- 
con usly in shaping her resolves concerning him. “What 





ously 
am I to do with you?” she asked him 


He answered simply and directly, 





speaking not as a poor 


Bellarion smiled. “Unless you are certain that you can 
you had better call the guard. But then, how could you be 
sure that in that case I should not recall the names you 
named, which are now forgotten?” 

“Ah! You threaten now!” 

“Nay, lady. I show you only that trust me you must, 
ince 1! you mistrust me you can no more order my arrest 
than you can set me free. And if you 
would trust me, madonna, you might 
even use me, and so repay yourself.” 

“Use you?” 

“As a messenger. In the 
him whom you expected.” 

“T said so little.’ She was clearly 
suspicious. 


place of 


“But I inferred so much. 
Too much perhaps. Let me 
expose my reasoning.” Thx 
truth is he was a little vain 

: of it. “You expected a m« 

] enger from the Lord Bar 
baresco. You left the garden 
gate ajar to facilitate his en- 
trance when he came, and 

you were on the watch for 
| him, and alone. Your ladic 
one of whom, at least, is in 
your confidence, were be- 
guiling the gentlemen and 
keeping them in the lower 
garden, whilst you loitered 
watchful by the hedged en 
closure. Hence, I argue on 
your part anxiety and s 
crecy You were anxious 
because no message had 
come for a fortnight, nor 
had Messer Giuffredo, the 
usual messenger, been seen 
Almost you may have feared 
that some evil had befallen 
Messer Giuffredo, if not the 
Lord Barbaresco, himseli 
Which shows that the secret 
practices of which these 
messages are the subject 
may themselves be danger 
ous. Do I read the sign 
fluently enough ?” 

There was little need for 
his question. Her face sup- 
plied the answer. “Too flu 
ently, I think. Too fluentl; 
for one who is no more than 
you represent yourself.” 

“Tt is, madonna, that you 
are not accustomed to the 
exercise of pure reason. It 
is a rare enough 
plishment.” 

“Pure reason!” Her scorn 
where his fatuity had ex 
pected wonder was like a 
earing iron. “And do you 
know, sir, what my pur 
reason tells me? That you 
were sent to set a trap for 
me.” 

He stared, bewildered for 
a moment, perceiving ex 
actly by what steps she had 
come to that conclusion 
Then he smiled a confident 
reassuring smile, and shook 
his moist head. “The rea 
soning is not pure enough 
If I had been sent to spy 
or to set a trap for you, 
should I have been pursued 
and hunted? And should I 
not have come _ prepared 
with some trivial message, 
to assure you that I am the 
messenger you were so very 
ready to believe me?” 

She was convinced. But 
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not sent to me? Answer 


still she hesitated. “But why 





man! Were you not sent?” 

“Not other than by an ir 
scrutable Providence, which 
may desire to preserve me 
for better things than a 
rope.” 

The whimsical, almost sa- 
tirical, note of the answer 
may have checked her stirring ange1 
There was a long pause in which sh 
pondered him with eyes that wer 
become unfathomable. Mechanicall: 
she loosed the long black cloak that covered her low-cut 
sheathing gown of sapphire blue. “Why, then, did you come? 
Was it to spy?... No, no. You are not that. A spy would 
have gone differently to work. What are you, then?” 

“Just a poor scholar on his travels, studying life at first 
hand and a trifle more rapidly than he can digest it. As for 
how I came into your gardens, let me tell you.” 

And he told her with admirable succinctness the sorry tal 
of that day’s events. It drove the last vestige of wrath from 
her face, and drew the ghost of a smile to the corners of a 
mouth that could be as tender as imperious. 




















nameless scholar to a high-born princess, but as equal to 


man to a young woman. “If you aré 
what your face tells me, madonna, you will let me profit by 
an crror that entails no loss for yourself beyond that of these 
garments, which, if you wish it Ss 


amel 
equal, as a your 





She waved the proposal aside before it was uttered. “Pooh, 
frowned thoughtfully. 


the garments. What are they?” She 
‘ I named names to you.” 
“Did you? I have forgotten them.” 








Slowly she spoke after a pause. “If I were sure that I 


can trust you She left it there 


concluding so much and so 
accurately, should you of- 
fer to serve me?” 

“Say from gratitude to 
one who has saved perhap 
my life.” 

“But I did 
misapprehension 

ould compel no gratitude 
“T like to think, madonna, that you 
would have shown me the same chat 
ity even if there had been no n 
take. I am the grateful for what you have done | 
I choose to believe that in any case you would havi 
T Then there is this handsome suit to be paid for 
and, lastly, perhaps the desire to serve in need of ser 
vice, perhaps in distress, which I believe is not altogether 
strange in a man of sensibility. It has happened aforetime 
She stood pondering him, and it seemed to him that her 
searching glance laid bare all that he was and all that he wa 
likely to be. “These are ” she 
said at last. 
“T am possibly an unworldly fellow,” he 
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7 b ot ( ¥Y ¢ n iront ot the 1n-Us} members ol 
B ‘ ‘ } the watch, he met the Lord Barbaresco’s searching glance by 
f g i t. For a fort ag Ace ing. “Give them the ducat for their pains, 

P on t rack of su cousi i 1 go with God.” 
f é ‘ passa of His lordship came prepared, it seemed. “I thank you, sir,” 


» brit t iited new It he said to the officer, “for your care of my cousin, a stranger 


Provide had here.” And he dropped a gold coin into the ready projected 


( | He stood aside, his hand upon the edge of the door 
t for her (ome you in, cousin 
I ent : ( ed | and But once alo with his enforced visitor his Jordship’s 
’ 
far r { t ma er ¢ ed Who ar yu, and what do you seek ?” 
Risk r 1 b «g 
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cl! ( \ hind t garden gate ajar 
( " ! I shall be waiting.” As a 
token of od fait i passport to the Lord Barba . 
! m t broken half of a 
lucat w t La Valeria at parting had entrusted 
Con - in tl Cathe Square upon a company of the 
atch oing t roun vil pik ind lanterns, Bellarion 
Ig ge a iit t broke raucously into song 














give himself tl r of a belated care-free reveller. He wa 
warned against disturbing the peace of the night, and asked 
who he was, whence he came, and whither he went. Unpre 
I I Was tor these questions he rose magnifi 
incoherently t ul occasion 
there was a house of Augustinian fathers in 
Ca { Idly he stated that he had been supping there 
He was lodged with his cousin-German, the Lord Barbaresco 
hose house, having arrived but that day in Casale, he wa 
experiencit 1 finding 
Thev w himself was appalled by the 
fluent olf 
f n that 
en inf 
me 
it the hoy 
lur teere 
I cou 
To Lord 
posing h 
treet be 
thev now « icted him, and 
loudly the battered on | 
rdshit ron-studded d 
ntil from a window overt 1 
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rdst returl 
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—_ M haste 
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isin a { I 
He i vith r B 
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é \ 
be expl H 
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And then 
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k \ 
Th 
kK i 
m \ \ : t Bellarion show qa his ir leet in a broad smile, all sign « 
his intoxication vanished. “If you had not already answered 
t \ r sw those questions for yourself, you would neither have admit- 
1 purple bedgown, who _ ted me nor parted with your ducat, sir. Iam what vou were 
’ T} ght was throw quick to suppose me, sent by the Lady Valeria. When ques- 
) r ‘ hook e and light blu tioned by the watch, I represented myself as your cousin, 
at ked out ke le ng with you on a visit to Casale. Lest you should re pu- 
diate me, I mentioned the half-ducat, as a password.” Under 
‘ Dear « I the eyes of Messer Barbaresco he flashed the broken half of 
I f TI g 1 f 4 at 
\ His lordship took the golden fragment, and holding it nea 
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the candle 


then return 





read the half of the date inscribed upon 
it to Bellarion, inviting him at last to con 
They went up, Barbaresco leading, to a lor 
low-ceilinged chamber of the mezzanine, the walls of whic 
were hung with soiled and shabby tapestries, the floor « 
which had been unswept for weeks. His lordship lighted 
cluster of candles in a leaden candlebranch, and their golde 
light further revealed the bareness of the place, its spar 
and hardworn furnishings, heavy with dust. He drew an arn 
chair to the table where writing-implements and scattere 
papers made untidy litter. He waved his guest to a sea 
and asked his name. 

“Bellarion.” 

“Ah!” Barbaresco appeare 
to deem the name assumed 
He brushed the matter asid 
by a gesture. “Your message ? 

“T bring no message. I con 
for one. Her highness is dis 
tracted by the lack of new 
from you, and by the fact 
that although she has waite 
daily for a fortnight, in a 
that time Messer Giuffredo 
has not been near her.” 

“Giuffré took fright. A 
weak-stomached knave. He 
fancied himself observed when 
last he came from the palac: 
garden, and nothing would in- 
duce him to go again.” 

So that, whatever the in- 
trigue, Bellarion now __ per- 
ceived it was not amorous 
Giuffredo clearly was a mes- 
senger and nothing more 
Barbaresco himself with his 
corpulence and his fifty years 
or so was incredible as a lover 
“Could not another have been 
sent in his place?” 

“A messenger, my friend, is 
not readily found. Moreover, 
nothing has transpired in the 
last two weeks of which it 
was urgently necessary to in- 
form her highness.” 

“Surely, it was urgently 
necessary to inform her high- 
ness of just that, so as to 
allay her natural anxiety ?” 

“You assume a deal of au- 
thority, young sir. Who and 
what are you, to be so deeply 
in the confidence of her high- 
ness ?” 

Bellarion was prepared for 
the question. “I am an aman- 
uensis of the palace, whose 
duties happen to have brought 
me closely into touch with 
the Princess. That which her 
highness looks to me to ob- 
tain is some explanation of 
your inaction.” 

He chose the most non- 
committal word; but it roused 
the Lord Barbaresco almost 
to anger. “Inaction!” H 
choked, and _ his _ plethoric 
countenance deepened to pur- 
ple. To prove the injustice of 
the charge, he urged his past 
activities, of which he thus 
rendered an account. Luring 
him thence by skilful ques- 
tion, assertion and contradic- 
tion, gradually Bellarion drew 
from him a full disclosure of 
what was afoot. It was an 
evil enough thing which the 
Princess Valeria had set her- 
self to combat with the as- 
sistance of some dispossessed 
Guelphic gentlemen of Mont- 
ferrat, the chief of whom was 
this Lord Barbaresco; and it 
magnified her in the eyes of 
Bellarion that she should 
heneinin “Wiiinie evince the high courage nec- 

rs 7” T essary for the combat. 

Voice. “I Am Ex- The extensive and power- 

rectinc No Covus- ful state of Montferrat was 

in At Tus Hour” ruled at this time by the Mar- 

quis Theodore as regent dur- 

ing the minority of his nephew 

Giacomo, son of the great 

Ottone. heodore, however, 

combined with the soldierly 

character proper to this house, certain qualities of craft and 

intrigue that are rarely found in knightly natures. He under- 

stood, for instance, that to rise by the pleasure of the peop! 

is the only stable way of gaining eminence, and that to ac- 

complish this, noble qualities must be exhibited. For whilst 

men singly may be swayed by vice, collectively they will 
respond only to virtue. i : 

Upon this elementary truth, according to Barbaresco, the 
Marquis Theodore was founding the dark policy which, 
trom a merely temporary regent during the minority of 
his nephew, should render him the [Turn to page 115! 
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THE SECON 
INSTALLMENT 


> BY FRANK E. VERNEY 3X 


AUTHOR OF “THROUGH AFRICA WITH THE PRINCE OF WALES” 


ILLUSTRATED BY DALTON STEVENS 


Take for granted a beautiful and alluring 
young woman who is the daughter of the craft- 
iest of international crooks, and a clever soldier 
of fortune, gentleman of leisure and amateur 
detective, bring them to grips in the maddest, 
merriest of Parisian night clubs, and—But if 
you remember Dancing Even, the most debo- 
nair, most fascinating, most boldly impudent 
hero of the current fiction—you will not want 
to miss this latest adventure of the famous 
Man with the Black Patch. 














T a small table on the edge of the 
three-ringed dance-floor of the 
Pavillon d’Armenonville, in Paris, 

sat America’s Master Crook, with his 
daughter and his chief of staff; the 
former white-haired and of distinguished 
appearance, as becomes an international 
organiser; the latter clean-shaven and 
ordinary, the girl slender and darkly 
beautiful. 

Like many others of that  well- 
dressed assemblage which had _fore- 
gathered under the starlit canopy oi 
the Bois in search of sensation and 
supper, they were watching a brown- 
faced man, with a black patch over his 
left eye and a gay smile on his lips, the 
quality of whose dancing caused the 
jeyous crpwd to open out for him and 
his partner an unobstructed space down 
the middle of the floor. His face wore 
the faintly fatuous, self-satisfied ex- 
pression of the professional dancer who 
is enjoying his own performance and 
has no other wish in the world; but 
his quaint blue eye, flickering banter 
ingly from time to time in response to 
admiring glances, suggested an unusual 
capacity for taking life as an irrespon- 
sible joke. 

“Just as irritating as ever,” the girl 
murmured slowly—‘looks like a man, 
but dances like a—like a—” 

“Mannequin,” the younger man vol- 
unteered derisively. 

“like a person who can do nothing 
else,” she corrected 

Her father smiled drily. “Our ex 
perience with him is to the contrary, m) 
dear; that is why we are here this 


NCH 


LM, 
THE 
r Or 
Be- 


"ERS 


Giapise SUDDENLY 


Rippep An Enr Or Tue Cuirron From Her Wrist 


evening. Despite his devotion to jazz and his fool grin, he 
showed enough versatility—or male streak—at our last 
meeting to occasion this particular trip of ours across the 
Atlantic.’ 

“Male streak or no, Chief,” the younger man confessed 
“it’s got me completely beat, how a boob like that managed 
to put anything over on you.” 

“My good Charles, it takes a mighty small bug to sting an 
out-size man—if he gets into bed with it. Make a note of 
that. He put it over on me, as you term it, because I put 
temptation in his way, and an easy opportunity. When 
we picked him up in New York and hoodwinked him into 
partnering Gladise in that exhibition dance at Ronoff’s, I 
took him at his foot-value. But he happened to blunder into 
Ronoff’s library immediately after Gladise had lifted the 
jewels, and got a brain wave. Surmising that we had no 
more right to them than Bolshy Ronoff had, he beat it back 
to our apartment, and with the aid of a gun bullied us into 
letting him make a movie get-away with the loot. It 
always the fools who upset the calculations of wiser men 
though they don’t necessarily profit by it every time, a 
more than this lad is going to.” 

“As far as the jewels go,” Charles put in, “Even is prett) 
sure to have them here with him in Paris. But I’ve exhumed 
just nothing more about the guy himself than you alread 
know. All the dancing joints have him [abelled Dancing 
Even, or Captain Even, the black-patch jazz hound. | 
sleuthed his trail one night from the Savoy to a haughty 
institution called the Guards Club and then on to another 
hostelry named the Travellers Club. After that he faded 
out of the picture until he jazzed into view here in Pari 
three days ago, complete with patch, fool grin, and all. It 
would take more than Father Time and Professor Curie to 
find out the private history of that hoob. He’s just a plair 
gay sport with a yen for the jazz and skirt side. The stuff’s ir 
his luggage, all right, and we'll get it—and him.” 

“A most exasperating person,” mused Gladise, intent 
watching the evolutions of Dancing Even. “I can’t make 
him out at all.” 

‘You’ve done all I could ask,” commented the Master 
Crook. “If, as you say, he’s got the jewels at his hotel 
well, here he is himself, and if a little strong talk doesn’t 
convince him of the wisdom of handing them over, we'll 
find a way to separate him from his hotel long enough for 
us to frisk his baggage. Meantime, just attract the attentir 
of that head-waiter, will you?” 

The music of syncopating instruments finessed a finale 
and several dancers, with Parisian bonhomie, began to a 
plaud the man with the black patch. He blew random kiss 
bowed gaily to his partner, and led her off to rejoin a merr 


group beneath an illumined plane tree. Gladise frow 
lightly and took up her knife and forl 

Charles said: “You saw a lot of the Even lad in N 
York, didn’t you, Miss Gladise?” 

“JT did.” 

“Charles, you’re treading on delicate ground. Gladise 

debt of her own against our lightfooted friend 

A waiter brought a wine card and tilted the orange shade 


of the table light to assist the vision of the distinguished 
looking, silvery-haired host. In the course of the usual di 
cussion of the wine list, the waiter was joined by another 
black and white figure Turn to page & 
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a hug and a kiss and a 
mischievous rumpling 
of his ash blond hair 
Anna, of course, had 
delayed to help the 
small Beth, but even 
these two dreamers 
were, for them, inor 
dinately quick, and 
shortly they appeared 
hand in hand, Anna's 
gray eyes glowing un- 
der her orderly hair 
and Beth’s yellow 
ringlets bobbing _ se- 
dately round her rosy 
cheeks. 

“Anna,” said Bron 
son, with that inde- 
scribably inviting air 
of his, “what do we 
mean by a birthday?” 

“The day on which 
we are born,” replied 
Anna promptly 

“What do you mean 
by being born, Louisa ?’ 
asked her father 

“Why, I mean com 
ing into the world,” re- 
plied Louisa briskly 

“But what comes 


into the world?” pur- 

been prosperous in sued Bronson 
oney way, had | “A person,” Louisa 
e ill chance, a rich spoke just before 
lative left the Anna’s slow reply 
oney, the fine came: “The body and 
chievements of the the mind of a child 

f y woul ever come on its birthday.” 

e been ma I “Which is it that 
reat whit leeds ¢ comes into the world 
ve world are 1 ‘ first, body or mind?’ 
ted by the | asked their father. 
perous and mf “Body,” announced 
ble. A fat I Louisa practically. 
irily inact “Both,” Anna wa 
But still,should Br watching her father’s 
1 have made s : - : face, with thoughtful 
ompromise wilh hil 4 : . yes. “Bi day is the 
Should he, as he su Farner, Aren’t You Grav To Ser Me? You Wrore Me To Come Home” day on Sehich the spirit 
ested when tl is put into the body.” 
vel enter the Little Beth suddenly 
teer ve up the in : p wriggled. “It’s the day 
tellectual life and 1 mn BY HONORE WILLSIE MORROW the soul takes the body 
turn with Abba a Wn we ° By and brings it into the 

1 to the farm a ~eN AUTHOR OF “WE MUST MARCH.” “THE * world.” 

Spindk Hill Ther ENCHANTED CANYON” Bronson caught his 
th all delivering ¢ breath and looked 
yak des aaa ens ILLUSTRATION BY ROBERT W. STEWART ne 

t old f ‘ 1 have beet Beth’s eyes were remote, 

to produce pl seemingly fastened on the rivet 
! ill To vy i \ , Louisa nodded. “That’s true, 
» family fr 1 Conn If you would be admitted to the happy family circle of the Little The soul was living a 
1 Stee tee Women, if you would sit in company with Emerson,Thoreau and nied eve hing se" 
either ene! nor di Hawthorne before the glowing embers of Bronson Alcott’s study Anna burst in quickly. “Yes, 

{ lor I I productiv > eZ a » that’s it! G 1 »@ 
Brot o> Gale te f fire, privileged to listen to the gentle and wise philosophy of the man regs pe pce - rlggg So 
m Boston to ( rd whom these great ones considered the greatest thinker America had so that the soul won’t be home 
Emerson, Thoreau, Hav produced, read this intimate and vivid biography of this man whose - an pig ogg Ag onal 
Elizabeth P y, a genius made him the true spiritual father of Little Women, this 
vomen that New England } man who might have been merely their father in the flesh. yg Bie = — 
“The soul,” replied Anna 

Wi l “No! No!” cried Louisa, 
t I " iM body is made and the 

A It just slips into it. Am I 

\nna B father ?” 

“God,” said Bronson care- 
re M \ fully, “lets the earth build the 
! body, just as he allows earth 
= . ; , years later was to describe as the “Dove-cote” in Little to build the trees and the birds. But earth builds the body 
vo, A t L great love f srons Women, when she established there Meg (Anna) and her be- for a special soul, always, under God’s direction, so that 
I reat rsta { ted that i loved John. As soon as the house was settled, Bronson began when God sends that little bodiless sou! down to earth, the 
I t children’ body that He has been making for it exactly fits it. And the 
And \ " 1 ‘ " ent One S ne as usual at dawn little soul that He sends is always a portion of that same 
r Chr carry to 1 t ip at him with her spirit from which he formed the father and the mother to 
i ide his Pilgr I “Father, you look whom he sends the little new-born soul. So that the lovely 
of his life queer. Y« yg thing belongs not only to God who sent it, but to the par- 
: \ r e, | 1 hair a good bit Bronson It is very warm ticular little body made for it, and also to the father and 
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P it rder I 1 to th H yu all to dress without waking her, and He paused. ' 

H 1B c r the August Sweeting tree. We will have “That's exclaimed “we children are like 
mo or l t | ( z talk there.” both you mother.” 
He wa id, G ' t tter the t suggestion of mystery in his words that “That’s why,” agreed Bronson. “It’s a lovely morning, is 
I Pet » k of a gar t hildren to immense activity. Bronson had _ it not, children? No one could ask a lovelier day than this 
At the t of t I rom B Anna on the bench beneath the August on which born, could 
t Bet The « I : he § lisa, hair half-combed, pantalettes half- “It’s perfect,” sighed Louisa chose a horrid time to 
' rivet 





I ! ng the path and hurled herself against him, with “And so 


nee, her keen, dark little face vivid, came be born—November!’ 


March!” chimed in [Turn to page 37] 
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Why are we sure you'll like this soup? 


em 
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It is not just a matter of our own 
opinion or our own taste. In the 
famous Campbell’s kitchens—the 
largest of their kind in the world— 
skilled French chefs blend this soup 
with a nicety born of life-long 
experience. 


They are artists in pleasing the 
sense of taste. 


But there is an even greater judge 
—the public. Ard a soup to win the 
popularity of Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup, must be widely known and 


thoroughly liked! 


Vegetables. Beef. Cereals. Herbs. 
Seasoning. Thirty-two different 
ingredients. All blended into the 
world’s favorite Vegetable Soup! 


32 ingredients 


12 cents a can 
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Hot breads for breakfast 





‘DANISH (OFFEE (AKE 


Chis recipe was brought to me direct from Den- 
ark by a Danish teacher of cooking 


2 cupsbread flour ‘4 cup Crisco 


3 '» teaspoons 1, cup sugar 
baking powder 2 eggs (unbeaten) 
1, teaspoon salt 4 cup Sultana 
‘, cup milk raisins 


For the Top. 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 egg white 
or milk, ', cup blanched almonds (chopped 
fine), citron 

Sift flour,saltand bak ng pow ler together. Work 

( risco in with finge rs. Mix suyar with ergs. 

Make hole in the center of flour. Put in eggs 


e} 


’ 
ven milk and raisins. M x thoroughly. Roll to 
fit a layer-cake pan. Brush the top with egg 
white, slightly beat n, or with milk. Shave bits 
of citron over the top, sprinkle with almonds and 
gar mixed together. Bake in hot oven (4 
degrees F.) 20 to yo mim ites. Willserve 6 people 





GRAH: AM eACUFFINS 


»*R WHOLE WHEAT) 
dD s and wholesome, a perfect muffin 
with Cris 


1 cup bread flour 1 teaspoon salt 
l cup Graham flour 1 cup milk 
2 tablespoons sugar 1 egg (well beaten) 


4 teaspoons 3 tablespoons 
baking powder melted Crisco 
Mix tflour,sugar, baking powder andsalt. 
A ‘ and mix well. Add 
B well-Cr iImuf t 
v $ F.) 20 to 25 minutes 
I kes 121 $ 


Delicious Pa mry, 
Cakes ad Nad 
Fried Foods, too 

> 








in 10 minutes 





INCE I have learned to make muffins, Johnny Cakes 
and other things the day before and reheat them quickly 
in the morning, we have hot breads all the time. And no 
one realizes that they are not baked fresh every morning. 
I wet them (just a “dash” under the cold water faucet), 
heat them thoroughly in a covered pan, removing the cover 
a minute before serving to be sure they are dry. 


I used to think that because hot breads require so little \ 


shortening they could be made with any. odds and ends ot 
fat I happened to have in the house. But one day I made 
some muffins with Crisco and they were certainly the best 
T ever ate. Light, tender, with a wonderful flavor and appe- 
tizing smell. They were so much better than any I had made 
before that now I use Crisco for every hot bread I make, and 
I do get the most gratifying compliments on all my hot 
breads. T hey really could not be any better if made with the 


best, most expensive butter. > 
buns fod C(t 





An Astonishin 1g 
BLINDFOLD TEST 


I never could settle in my we mind 
quite why Crisco gave such delicious 
results as it does until one rhe 1 hap- 
pe ned to taste Crisco. When I did I no 
longer wondered why foodscooked with 
it tasted so much better. 

I wish you would taste Crisco, tvo, \ 
just as it comes from the can. Do it the 
following way to prove to yourself what 
a great difference there can be in cook- 


ing fats. FR E E 


Household Management 
Editor McCall’s Magazine. 
New delicious recipes for 
every class of cooking, 
never before published. 
: >. a Simply fill out and mail 
are made with Crisco. coupon, 


of cooking fats? You will realize at 
once what a difference there must be in 
} 


the taste and wholesomeness of pies, 
1 


cakes, biscuitsand fried foodswhenthey 








Put a little Crisco on the tip of one Cook } 
spoon. On another place a little of the \ ; 
fat you are now using; have someone Book! \ tA 
blindfold you and give you first one, < 
then the other, to taste. Of course, 199 recipes 
they must not tell you which is which. originated 

. = . ci and tested 

Now, did you ever imagine there by Sarah 

could be such a difference in the taste Field Splint, Food and 





cACANHATTAN cACUFFINS 


When baked with Crisco, as light and dainty 
a muffin as you could imagine. For special 
occasions bake in tiny patty pans. Split each 
one, put in a piece of butter and serve at once. 
They make just one mouthful. 


14 cup Crisco 1 cup milk 
14 cup sugar 1% cups bread flour 
1 egg (beaten 1, teaspoon salt 


4 teaspoons baking powder 


Cream Crisco, sugar and salt together. Addeggs, 
then milk. Last baking powder and flour sifted 
together three times. Beat until smooth, bake in 
hotoven (goodegreesF’.) 25 minutes. Ifordinary 
muffin tins are used, this recipe will make 12 to 
15 muffins. 





JOHNNY (/AKE 


A real New England recipe. If Crisco is used, 
this Johnny Cake will be light, tender and 
delicious. 


14 cup Crisco 1 cup thick sour milk 
14 cup sugar 16 teaspoon 

14 teaspoon salt 1 cup bread flour 

1 egg (beaten) l4 cup cornmeal 


4 teaspoons baking powder 


Cream Crisco, sugar and salt together. Add egg, 
then sour milk and soda beaten together. Last 
baking powder, flour and cornmeal sifted to- 
gether three times. Beat until smooth and turn 
into Criscoed shallow pan. Bake in hot oven 
) (400 degrees F.) 25 minutes. 


ALL MEASUREMENTS LEVEL: 
All recipes on this page tested and ap 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Dept. of Home Economics, Section L-3 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me free your cook book entitled, 
“Sarah Field Splint’s Selected Recipes.”’ 
Name 


Address 


City siete aie asn noc ish a 
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HE mere figures 
1925 have not a 
vestige of poetry 


in them, any more than 
any other arithmetical 
signs. Yet they suggest 
to the most sound, sen 
sible and practical per- 
son alive a flood of 
recollections which stir 
up the realms of the 
past. Gay and festive 
scenes flit before one’: 
reminiscent eyes, in 
which the young tast« 
life’s choicest bliss, and 
hearts are lost in love, 
or resurgent with hap 
piness. So “here’s to 
the year that’s awa’.” 
Its neutral zones and 
sombre valleys and 
roseate peaks the world 
around have departed 
with our benison 

Nineteen hundred 
and twenty-six has 
come in like a new 
born babe, with its 
hidden troubles and 
trials ahead; its inno- 
cence as yet unprofaned 
by contact with the 
rough and_ turbulent 
earth. 

It avails nothing to 
tell people that Time 
is but a black and 
brittle thread stretched 
between two Eterni 
ties; or that its divi- 











These reasonings ex- 
tinguish themselves. 
Their statement signi- 
fies their rejection. Nor- 
mal minded men, wo 
men, and young people 
but hear them to know 
instinctively that they 
are false. They con 
tradict and even out- 
rage what the meta 
physicians call the na- 
ture of things. As one 
who personally wel 
comes the _ investiga 
tions of science, and 
sincerely admires its 
noble work, I can but 
lament the intellectual 
arrogance and moral 
stupidity of some of its 
radical champions. Not 
all scientists are so pre- 
tentious as to exalt 
their theories into an 
entire interpretation of 
life’s mysteries. On the 
contrary, the majority 
have sufficient imagi- 
nation to know that 
they hover on_ life's 
outskirts, and do not 
enter its sanctuary. 
But quite a few have 
made sorry spectacle 
of themselves by at- 
tributing to the visible 
that which belongs 
solely to the invisible. 

The quarrel between 
religion and science is 














sions into hours, 








therefore by no means 





months, and years is a 
purely artificial ar 
rangement; that no 
planet in the spaces 
halts or changes its 
motions with these di 
visions. Doubtless this 
is the cold  scientifi: 
truth, confirmed by 
learning so as to be be 
yond question. Never 
theless, we do not de- 
pend on science alone, 
wonderfully as it aids 
and enlarges life. The 
spirit within us insists 
on attaching meanings 
to its own progress 
which are beyond the 
scope of science. Be 
cause we are free to shape our most cher- 
ished beliefs, the New Year’s opening is 
big with promise or with pain for count- 
less myriads. May the hearts of McCall's 
many readers be like the old sundial which 
only marks the sunny hours! 

Yet how can people surmount the op- 
pression of circumstances so long as they 
take notice of scholarly authorities who 
inform them that there is no benevolent 
and directing purpose behind their inces- 
sant struggles? This is the pet creed of 
maniacs for mechanism who contend that 
the human creature is but a speck of sen- 
ible being in a chaos of blind and inde 
terminate matter. Such is the doctrine of 
advocates of soulless materialism who ped 
dle despair, and assert that nothing in the 
universe is so tragical as the human race 
Aware of a destiny it will never attain, 
swayed by lofty aspirations that shall 
never be satisfied, it can but resume in 
1926 the weary load it would not endure 
for a moment were it not buoyed up by 
delusive expectations of a chimerical par 
adise. 

The heavily laden donkey with a carrot 
hung on its nose to entice it forward is 
assumed to be a fairly exact representation 
of man’s advance into the future 


os 


Tere Is A Younc Morninc Travecter Ascenpinc A Ruccep Mountain To Benotp Tue Sunrise Bryonp 


BY REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


ILLUSTRATION BY HENRY RALEIGH 


Is the world growing worse? Are the powers of 
righteousness, as many modern writers would 
have us believe, gradually going down to defeat 
before the hosts of materialism and pseudo-sci- 
ence, of flapperism and jazz? & ®& Today, 
among certain groups of persons, pessimism has 
become the fashion. Books and editorials which 
foretell the doom of our present civilization are 
hailed as clever. &® ®& Now and here, in this 
challenging article by one of the foremost relig- 
ious leaders of our day, comes the vigorous denial 
of those prophets who preach disillusionment and 
despair. McCall’s readers will be glad to read this 
satisfying answer to the modern cynic’s question: 
‘Is Christianity worth while?’’ 





to be blamed upon re- 
ligion alone. Presump- 
tion, pride of intellect, 
insolent dogmatism, 
and misleading state 
ments are prevalent in 
both camps. The cock- 


THE KING’S HIGHWAY 
A sure, half developed, 
self-assertive scholastic 


professor or author 
who tries to destroy 
the spiritual confidence 
of his fellow men and 
women is a_ severe! 
social problem than 
the “hill-billies,” 
“vokels” and “ignora- 
muses” whom he ridi- 
cules and villifies. 

The world’s danget 
does not lie in extravagant political or re 
ligious theories. It lies in the existence of 
a large class of people who are tortured by 
the specters of the mind, and who feel that 
they have nothing to lose by the destruc 
tion of the civilization which has extracted 
from our ancestors so terrific a price 

Hitherto, man’s sheet anchor has been 
his faith in a world to come which should 
vindicate love, uphold righteousness, and 
sterilize hate and wickedness. This faith 
has made him equal to toil, peril, affliction 
and bereavement. It has nerved his courage 
anid fired his imagination. Genius has com 
bined with mediocrity to exploit the harbor 
awaiting us after the fiercest storm; the 
homeland after the exhausting desert pil 
grimage. Are they but opalescent dreams? 
Are they nothing more than attempts to 
cheat the grim reality of Life? 

Here is a young, morning traveller as 
cending a steep and rugged mountain to 
behold the glorious sunrise beyond. He 
does not count the obstacles in the upward 
track. He does not even see them. His 
gaze is fixed upon the summit, already 
gilded with the glow of oncoming day 
Sustained by the thought of what awaits 
him, he scales the crags and steers clear of 
the abysses. But life [Turn to page 71] 
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WE SIT UP avd TAKE NOTICE—of SPRING! 


Recipes and Menus Prepared in McC. all’ s Laboratory- Kitchen 


FTER we read Doctor McCollum’s ar- 
ticle on Spring Tonics we decided 
that the most practical thing we 


could do tor you this month was to give you 
some recipes for different ways of preparing 
the wholesome, necessary vegetables he pre- 
scribes. However beneficial they may be, the 
family is apt to get tired of them if served 
in just one or two ways all the time. So we 
worked out these delightful vegetable dishes 
for you. We think they are delicious. Try 
them and let us know how well you like them 


CABI GE WITH APPLI 


s 1 ead ca tablespoor vineg 


te . rik yjiling water 
A g 


teaspuoc er lars green apples 

Cut cabbage in halves and soak in cold 
water hour. Shred fine. Melt butter in 
pan, add cabbage, salt, paprika, pepper, 
vinegar, brown sugar and boiling water. 
Cover and cook 15 minutes. Add apples, 


peeled and cut in small pieces. Cover and 
cook 15 minutes longer. Serve hot as a 
vegetable. Makes 6 servings 


IA\CEDOINE Ol FRESH 
VEGETABLE SALAD 


Soak cabbage, carrots and celery in cold 
water hour to crisp them. Drain thor 
oughiy Mix cabbage, carrot, celery and 
onion together. Moisten with French dress- 

Arrange salad mixture on crisp lettuce 

:ves or small tender cabbage leaves, serve 
with or without mayonnaise and a sprinkling 
ol paprika a desired Makes ¢ ervings 


D RNIP WITH CHEESI 


Peel yellow or white turnips and cut in 
small pieces. Cook in boiling salted water 
until tender. Drain and mash, pressing out 
all excess water. Season to taste with salt, 





pepper, sugar and butter.: Put a layer of 
turnip in bottom of greased baking-dish, 
sprinkle with grated American cheese. Add 
another layer of turnip and one of cheese, 
repeating until all the turnip is used. Cover 
top with a layer of cheese, sprinkle with 
aprika Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 15 to 
lute intil cheese melt nd browns 

Ma erving 

) 

Peel onions and parboil in boiling salted 
water 5 minutes. Plunge in cold water and 
let stay 10 minutes. Drain and carefully re 
move centers, leaving several layers of shell 
Mix isage meat and bread crumbs HT 
centers of t ture Sprinkk 
top w th b it into covered 

isseTols and bake 

rdera nutes. Make 
S 


SARAH FIELD SPLINT, DIRECTOR 


ego more I talk with other homemakers the more I know 
we are all alike in wanting help with these three things— 
how to find short cuts in our work, how to be hospitable with- 
out perishing in the attempt, and how to plan meals that 
satisfy the family eye as well as the family stomach. & ® 
On the next few pages you will find practical answers to these 
questions. The Kitchen that Found Itself, for instance, tells 
how one discouraged mother changed her kitchen from a 

gloomy, 1 inconvenient barrack of a place i into a snug, step- 
saving work- and rest-shop. Mrs. Gunn, the authority on 
entertaining at Teachers C allege, C columbia University, gives 
a number of fascinating recipes any one of which will make 
your next party interestingly different; and Doctor McCol- 
lum, Miss Simmonds and McCall’s Laboratory staff come 
forw ard with a lot of good advice about spring meals. & ® 
I have just finished reading the proofs of these articles and 
though I had seen them before in manuscript form I had for- 
gotten how full of good suggestions they were—so good, in 
fact, that they have inspired one woman to go home tonight 
and put three of them into execution!—SARAH FIELD SPLINT 








There is more than friendliness and hospitality in a cup of tea, 
R RB there is relaxation and refreshment for one’s soul! @ @ 


SWEET POTATOES ON HALF SHELL 


Select medium-sized sweet potatoes. Wash 
thoroughly. Bake in moderate oven (325° 
F.) 1 hour or until tender. Split in halves 
lengthwise, scoop out centers and mash. To 
six potatoes add % cup milk, 1 teaspoon 
salt, ¥g teaspoon pepper, 1 tablespoon sugar 
and 3 tablespoons butter. More seasonings 
may be needed, if potatoes are very large. 
Beat seasonings and potato until well mixed, 
refill shells with mixture. Lay a slice of 
bacon on top of each, and brown in hot 
oven (375° F.) 15 minutes. Serve at once. 


SOME LENTEN DISHES 


“We have remembered, too, that Lent be- 
gins very soon and many of you would like 
some new ideas for Lenten meals which grow 
monotonous unless carefully watched. Eggs 
a la Manhattan and Molded Spinach with 
Eggs in Cheese Sauce you will find hearty 
and satisfying as well as good! Scalloped 
Salt Codfish is a new way of serving an 
old friend! 


EGGS A LA MANHATTAN 


2 cups stewed tomatoes, Dash cayenne 
fresh or cannec cup chopped celery 
% teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons butter 
tablespoon minced 4 eggs, beaten 
onion 6 slices toast 
\nchovy or sardine paste 


Cook tomatoes, salt, cayenne, onion and 
celery together 20 minutes. Add butter and 
beaten eggs. Cook over hot water until eggs 
are set (firm), stirring lightly. Butter toast 
and spread with anchovy or sardine paste. 
Pour egg mixture over toast, garnish with 
parsley and serve immediately. Makes 6 
servings. 


MOLDED SPINACH WITH EGGS IN 
CHEESE SAUCE 


3 pounds spinach 3 tablespoons butter 
teaspoon salt g teaspoon pepper 


Wash and pick over spinach carefully. Put 
in covered kettle, using only water which 
clings to leaves. Cook until tender. Press 
out all excess water. Season with salt, pep- 
per and butter. Pack in greased ring mold 
and keep hot. When ready to serve, turn 
out on hot chop plate, garnish with slices of 
hard-cooked egg and parsley and fill center 
with Eggs in Cheese Sauce, prepared as 
follows: 


3 tablespoons butter lg teaspoon pepper 
4 tab esp ons flour 4 cups mil 
teaspoon salt cup grated cheese 


6 hard cooked eges 


Melt butter, stir in flour, salt and. pepper. 
Add milk gradually and bring slowly to boil- 
ing point, stirring constantly to prevent 
lumping. Add cheese and stir until melted. 
Add sliced, hard-cooked eggs. Serve im- 
mediately. Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


SCALLOPED SALT CODFISH 


2 cups dried salt codfish '™% teaspoon pepper 

3 tablespoons butter 1 cup dried bre oa 

6 tablespoons flour crumbs 

2 cups milk 2/3 cup grated cheese 


Pour boiling water over codfish and bring 
to boiling point. [Turn to page 30] 
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Ay the Universities 





Tuousanps oF GIRLS—girls 
dark and fair, long-haired and 
bobbed, graceful and gauche— 
shy girls, audacious girls, dreamy 
girls, provocative girls—in end- 
less and fascinating variety they 
pour through our great mid- 
Western universities. 

They are at an age when life 
seems a wonderful adventure 
and success, admiration, the ap- 
proval of others more desirable 
than it ever will seem again. 

Latin verbs, yes; but what girl 
of twenty does not at heart believe 
supremely in the importance of a 
lovely, fresh, rose-leaf complexion? 


han? 








——=\ 








Nearly 2,000 Woodbury users 
among the girl students of three 
great universities we canvassed! 
Woodbury’s three times as popular 
as any other soap among the girls 
replying to us from the universities 
of Chicago and Michigan! Five 
times as popular at the University 
of Wisconsin! 

Here are some of the hundreds 
of comments they volunteered: 


“WHENEVER J ‘religiously’ use Woodbury’s soap, 
with hot and cold water, I never failto hear, in less than 
a month's time, such comments as ‘What have you done 
to your face? It is so smooth and lovely.’” 

“WE HAD BEEN in India for 5 years and on coming to 
Chicago I found the hard water and cold climate very hard 
on my skin. I think I tried every known American brand 
of soap, endeavoring to find one that would cleanse and yet 
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not irritate. Woodbury’s does just that. I think it perfect.” 

“ AFTER USING Woodbury’s my skin has such a fresh, 
clean feeling. As long as I keep using this soap I have 
no trouble with blemishes—my complexion continues 
clear and fine.” 

“T HAD AN OILY, IRRITATED SKIN and after using 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap for a few months my skin 
became smooth and clear.” 


Now! the New large-size Trial Set / 


of Mich 1gan : Wisconsin - Ch 1CAgO 
alone —nearly 2,000 GIRLS 
use this soap for their skin « « 


”) 


cA mong nearly 3,000 girls 
at the Universities of Chicago, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, Wood- 
bury’s is from three to five times 
as popular as any other soap. 


“Berore using Woodbury’s my 
face was covered with blemishes and 
my skin was very oily. I find these 
being removed by the use of Wood- 
bury’s. My skin is becoming soft 
and smooth by the daily use of it.” 

“It 1s THE ONLY SOAP for @ sensi- 
tive and delicate skin.” 


A skin specialist worked out the 
formula by which Woodbury’s is 
made. This formula not only calls 
for absolutely pure ingredients; it 
also demands greater refinement in 
the manufacturing process than is 
commercially possible with ordi 
nary toilet soap. 

Around each cake of Woodbury’s Fa- 
cial Soap is wrapped a booklet contain- 
ing special cleansing treatments for over- 
coming common skin defects, such as 
blackheads, blemishes, excessive oilli- 
ness, etc. The same qualities that give 
Woodbury’s its beneficial effect in over- 
coming these common skin troubles, 
make it ideal for regular use. A 25 
cake lasts a month or six weeks. 

Within a week or ten days after be- 
ginning to use Woodbury’s you will see 
an improvement in your complexion. 
Get your Woodbury’s today and begin 
tonight the treatment your skin needs! 








THE ANDREW JERGENS CO.,, 





1503 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Obio 


For the enclosed 10¢ please send me the new large-size trial cake | 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial Cream 
and Powder, and the booklet “A Skin You Love to Touch. 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 1503 
Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. English Agents, Quelch & Gambles, Ltd., 
Blackfriars Road, London, S$. E. 1 
Name. 
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T a time 


cally nothing was known 


when practi 


ickness, when life was 
hazardous and few but 
the stalwart survived and when the 





average length of life was much shorter 
than it is today, Benjamin Franklin 
lived to be 84 years old. During those 
years, Franklin guarded his health 
and preached fresh air, exercise and 
moderation in food. 


Do you know how long you are likely 
to live? Have you ever looked at 
the figures shown in the Life Table 
repared by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company? These figures 
tell, toa day, what the chances are. 
While the Table does not consider 
you individually, it does consider the 
composite you—you and all the other 
tens of thousands just your age. It 
averages those in good health, those 
uirly well and those ailing. 
Live Longer 
If you are a man, 32 years old, reason- 
ibly healthy, the Life Table tells you 
that you will probably live 35 more 
years. A woman of the same age will 
live 36 more years. Is that enough 
for you? Of course not. T hink of all 
the vigorous men you know who are 
more than 67. Think of all the busy, 
worth while women who are more 
than 68. Suppose Franklin had died 


t 07. 


, 11 ss ‘ 
We will send you a copy of the Life 
Table so that you may see what your 


nre 


chances are—whatever your present 


In order that you may know how is being made safer than it was a ’ i 


many years are ahead of you, ac- generation ago. Medical science { ar os 
cording to the law of averages, the and sanitation are doing marvel- j . 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- ous things to combat disease. ia 
pany, upon request, will send you . | 
| a copy of its Life Table. One after another dangerous 
; germs have been discovered and ia 
And to help you protect your the diseases they cause are being | | ==3 
health, we shall be glad to send brought under control. ; fs 
our booklet, “Your Chance © Send today for both the Life Table | |] 
sll and “Your Chance to Live.” They | 4 
: will be mailed you without charge. | bal 
Men and women are living longer y i : 
. — , 2 
. than their forefathers lived. Life HALEY FISKE, President. 2 . 
= 
, A285 
> e' 8. 
x ey AS 
Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





about the prevention of 


7 
A, Y ae Men 
i PEI4Y. 
Born 1706—Died 1790. 

We all know Franklin as a printer, an 
essayist and a remarkable statesman, but 
how many of us know that his most 
important work was done at an age when 
all too many men are indulging in fire- 
side leisure? At 68, Franklin was put in 
charge of the mail service of the colonies. 
At 70, he was one of a committee of five 
appointed to draw up the Declaration of 
Independence and was made Commissioner 
to France to intercede for the colonies. At 
75, he was sent on a commission to make 
peace with Great Britain. At 79, he was 
made Chief Executive of Pennsylvania and 
he held that post until he was 82. Shortly 


before his death at 84, he began fighting for 
the abolition of slavery. 


age may be. If you drift along and do 
nothing about building up your health 
you may live as long as the Table 
indicates. If you are careless you may 
live fewer years. But if you want to 
live in good, sound health toa robust, 
ripe old age, you will begin now to 
plan for those extra, golden years that 
may be yours, 


How Young are You? 


That uncompromising record in the 
family Bible telling the day you were 
born may be surmounted. It fixes 
your age but it does not tell how 
young you are. In actual physical 
condition you may be ten or fifteen 
years younger than your birth certifi- 
cate states—or you may be ten or 
fifteen years older! 


Go to your doctor and find out 
whether your body is keeping its 
youth. Have him take a health inven 
tory. Perhaps you will discover that 
you are in much better condition than 
you thought. If impairments are 
found they can, in most 
cases, be corrected. There 
are few organic diseases, 
even those which affect ; 
heart, lungs, blood vessels 
s 
and kidneys, which can- & 
not be prevented or held ¥& } 
2 
x 


in check. 


Get a Life Table. See 


how many more years it 


allots to persons of your 3A 
age. Then have your te 
doctor tell you how to {iy 
stay young. th i 
oe 
_ 


NEW YORK 


Biggest inthe W orld, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force. More new Insurance each year 
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Spinach mold with Eggs in Cheese Sauce 


S 


SIT UP avd TAKE NOTICE 


—of SPRING! 


Drain thoroughly. Melt 
butter, stir in flour and 
pepper. Add milk grad 
ually, stirring constantly and bring to boil 
ing point. Add codfish and heat thor 
oughly. Add more seasoning if necessary. 
Put a layer of fish in bottom of greased 
casserole, add a layer of bread crumbs 
and one of cheese. Add another layer of 
fish, bread crumbs and cheese until all are 
used. Cover top with layer of bread 
crumbs. Dot top with butter. Bake in 
hot oven (375° F.) 20 minutes or until 
crumbs are brown. Cooked or canned 
tuna fish and salmon are both good pre- 
pared this way. Makes 6 servings. 


WELL-BALANCED MENUS WITH 
AND WITHOUT MEAT 


In order to make these recipes even 
more helpful to you in your meal-plan- 
ning we have worked out several well- 
balanced dinner menus with meat, which 
you can use just as they are. Then we 
have taken these same menus and fitted 
into them the protein-rich vegetable, egg, 
cheese and fish dishes, so you can us¢ 
them equally well when you can’t serve 
meat. 

MENU 1 
Roast Chic ken 
Steamed Rice Cranberry Jelly 
Asparagus Salad 
Caramel Custard Cookies 
Coffee 
MENU 1B 
Molded Spinach with Eggs 
in Cheese Sauce 
Steamed Rice Cranberry Jelly 
Asparagus Salad 


Caramel Custard Cookies 
Coffee 
MENU 2 


Cream-of-Split-Pea Soup 
Broiled Ham 
Hashed Brown Potatoes Buttered Carrots 
Hearts of Celery 
Baked Apples with Cream 
Coffee 
MENU 2B 
Cream-of-Split-Pea Soup 
Scalloped Salt Codfish 
Hashed Brown Potatoes Buttered Carrots 
Hearts of Celery 
Baked Apples with Cream 
Ce free 
MENU 3 
Cream-of-Celery Soup 
Broiled Steak 
Parsley Potatoes Cabbage with i pple 
Jellied Tomato Salad 
Prune Whip with Custard Sauce 
Ce flee 


( ontinued from page 28 | 


ax 2 


MENU 3B 
Cream-of-Celery Soup 
Creole Spaghetti wit! 
Grated Cheese 
Cabbage with Apples 
Jellied Tomato Salad 
Prune Whip with Custard Sauce 
Coffee 


A DELICIOUS CROQUETTE WITH 
A NOVEL SAUCE 
“If you are looking for a new luncheon 


dessert or want to know how you can get 
nuts into your everyday menus or even ii 


you only want to know how to use up some 


left-over rice, here is the recipe you want 


RICE-AND-NUT CROQUETTES 






ups cooked rice 1 cup walnut meats 
tablespoons sugar chopped 
Few grt s nutmeg 2 cups dried bread 
n ] 1 nhe 
4 teaspoon § sait crumbs 
egg yolks 1 egg, beaten 


2 tablespoons water 


Mix rice, sugar, nutmeg and salt. Add 
beaten egg yolks, nuts and 1 cup of bread 
crumbs. Shape into croquettes. Roll in 
remaining bread crumbs, then in beaten 
egg to which 2 tablespoons water have 
been added, then in crumbs again. Fry in 
deep, hot fat until a delicate brown 
Drain on unglazed paper. Serve hot with 


RAISIN SAUCE 


: cup butter 1% cup orange juice 
confectioner’s 2 cup seedless 

sugar raisins 

egg 


Cream butter and sugar together. Add 
beaten egg, orange juice and raisins. Cook 
over boiling water, stirring constantly, 
about 5 minutes or until thoroughly 
heated. Serve hot 


THERE’S FRIENDLINESS IN 
CUP OF TEA! 

There is no more delightful way to en 
tertain one’s friends than with afternoon 
tea. It isn’t necessary to send out invita 
tions, to plan an elaborate menu, to pre 
pare various and sundry foods, if you 
desire to spend just a pleasant few hours 
on a blustery day. All you will need are 
a hospitable spirit, a congenial few friends. 
the simplest of tea-making equipment and 
equally simple food. If you have an open 
fire, count yourself among the lucky! 
Draw your chairs close about it, arrang¢ 
your tea-things on a small table near to 
your hand, brew the best tea you know 
how, provide lemon, cloves, cream and 
sugar, make dainty toast or cookies and 
the party is ready to begin! There is more 
than friendliness and hospitality in a cup 
of tea, there is relaxation and refreshment 
for one’s soul! 


TO STIS OTT TIT TG 


f “The Kitchen That Found Itse 


C 
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in a later issue. 
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ady DIANA MANNERS 





Daveourer of the Duchess and the Jate 
Duke of Rutland and direct descendant of 
that famous Elizabethan beauty, Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall, Lady Diana 
Manners. has twenty-four generations of 
noble blood in her veins. Great sculptors 
and painters for whom she has sat have 
found in her exquisite “cool blonde beauty” 
unusual inspiration. To her, Tennyson's 
line applies with peculiar aptness: “A 
daughter of the gods, divinely tall and 
most divinely fair,” 


believes in this complete means of rejuvenating the skin 


-+ + adeep refreshing cleansing 
-- + a delicate finish and protection 


RISTOCRAT by birth and breeding, from the 
crown of her golden bobbed head to her slender 
silk-stockinged ankles, the Lady Diana Manners is 
a true democrat at heart. She adores beauty for its 
own pure sake, but also for the happiness it brings 
to the whole world. And she is genuinely interested 
in the happiness, and loveliness of other women. 
Otherwise she never would have written: “Beauty 
is the touchstone of life. Without it we might as 
well live on the burnt-out Moon! So, for her own, 
for everybody’s sake, it’s every woman’s duty to 
foster her beauty.” 

And then this famous English beauty who knows 
the importance of keeping her own exquisite skin 
as white and delicate as hepaticas in May, and who 
does it by bathing it in a delicious cleansing cream, 
tells other women how they, too, can keep their 
clear-skinned charm and freshness. 


Y VERY woman,” she says, “can have a fresh, un- 

dimmed complexion, a clear-skinned glow of health, 
if only she’ll take care of her skin, devoting a little time 
each day to keeping it supple and protected. I know that 


she can beautifully and effectively accomplish this loveli 
ness by the Pond’s method, by using Pond’s Two Creams.” 

These Two Creams made by Pond’s which so per- 
fectly rejuvenate the skin with their deep, refreshing 
cleansing and their delicate finish and protection, should 
be daily used as follows: 

Every night before retiring, and during the day, especially after 
exposure to the weather, cleanse your face and neck with Pond’s 
Cold Cream, patting it lavishly over your skin. Let it stay on 
long enough for its pure oils to seep down into your pores and 
bring to the surface the dust, dirt and powder which choke them. 


Wipe off all the cream and dirt and repeat, closing the pores 














[ear Se eee ee ann a se eae dint - 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN USE THESE TWO CREAMS 


with a dash of cold water or a rub with ice. If your skin is in- 
clined to dryness, after the nightly cleansing leave some of the 
cream on until morning. 

After every cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream, except the bed- 
time one, finish and protect your skin with a delicate film of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream, smoothing on just a little. After this you'll 
find you can powder and rouge with far more success than 
before. For this cream is a perfect base for powder, holding it 
evenly, smoothly and long, and causing it to blend ever so 
naturally with rouge. 

Pond’s Vanishing Cream protects the skin, too, sparing it 
from hurtful soot and dust, wind and nipping cold—keeping it 
youthful, fresh, and supple for hours. 

Pond’s Cold Cream now comes in large jars and both Creams 
in two sizes of smaller jars and in tubes. 


FREE OFFER. Mail this coupon today and receive free sample 
tubes of these famous creams and a little folder telling you how t 
use them. 





a 
Tue Ponp’s Extract Compary, Dept. C 
139 Hudgon Street, New York City. 


Please send me your free tubes of Pond’s Creams. 


Name 








Address aes 


City ieee 
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The NEW 
cOnNar 


(Sfeanabl 


REFRIGERATOR 


“Like a Clean China Dish”’ 





Housework Is Easier 


APPY is the housewife who owns the New 1926 Leonard Clean- 

able. She knows the family’s food is well safeguarded—her 

steps are saved—her toil lightened—her workday shortened. The 
Leonard pays for itself over and over in saving food and ice. 


The New Leonard is insulated with thick Compressed Corkboard, 


sealed with w 


ool felt. No cold can escape. No heat can enter. 


See the famous Leonard one-piece food chamber at your dealer’s. 
Feel the rounded corners. Note the porcelain extends all around 
the door frame. Easy to clean. See the copper wastepipe and trap; 
the hair-trigger latch that locks air-tight. Outside icing door and 
cup coil water cooler, if desired. 


When renting an apartment, 


NOTICE 


porcelain 


frigerators under the name of “Leonard Polar King. 


be sure it is equipped with a Leonard Cleanable. 


the identifying mark —the word “Cleanable”—applies to our 
lined refrigerator only. We also make white enamel-lined re- 


The Leonard Cleanable is unexcelled for Ice or Electrical refrigeration. 


A size and style for every purse. Many dealers sell on the Partial Payment Plan. 


A small down payment will put one of these excellent refrigerators in your 
home. See the Leonard dealer. If you cannot find him, write us and we will 


see that you are 


supplied. 


Just say “Send Catalog”’ 


and our illustrated catalog of many styles and sizes ef refrigerators will be mailed 


you immediately 


, together with sample of porcelain and Mr. Leonard’s booklet 


on “Selection and Care of Refrigerators.” 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., 703 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Be sure the refr 


One out of every six re- 
frvigerators sold is made 


»vy Leonard 


Over-Two Million 
in Use 


He Approved by ( 


. K jury 4 enter of the u 






Walls insulated with Compressed Corkboard 
1!4 inches thick, sealed with wool felt. Equal 


in insulating value to a 24-inch brick wall 








C. H. Leonard, pioneer of home 
refrigeration, who has been re- 
sponsible for many modern re 


rator improvements 








ar 
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Our elders believed that a spring tonic was necessary to assist nature in making 


its spring housecleaning 


EAT-DON’T DRINK- 
YOUR Spring TONICS! 


By E. V. McCoLium anpb Nina SIMMONDS 


School of Hygiene and Public Health 
Johns Hopkins University 


HERE are many 
of us who re- 
member having 


to take, every spring, a 
course of sulphur and 
molasses, or sassafras 
tea or slippery elm bitters, or some other 
household remedy. Our elders looked on 
winter as an unhealthful season when 
poisons accumulated in the system be- 
cause of poor elimination or bad colds or 
cther infections, which had to be gotten 
rid of by taking drugs. They believed that 
the blood became thick during the winter 
and that a spring-tonic or blood-purifier 
was necessary to assist nature in making 
its spring-house-cleaning. 

Our pioneer ancestors did feel less well 
at the end of winter than they did at 
other seasons of the year. With little 
capital and no reserve food supply, their 
winter-diet was necessarily very simple 
and monotonous and entirely inadequate. 
It often consisted of little more than corn 
or wheat bread, salt pork and molasses. 
After three or four months on such a 
diet they naturally felt “run-down.” By 
this time spring had come, so they looked 
on spring as a time of ill health. 

As recently as thirty years ago, most 
general village stores throughout the coun- 
try placed on their counters, some time 
before the holiday season, a dozen kinds 
of almanacs advertising one or more reme 
dies for self-medication. These almanacs 
described “that tired feeling” as well as 
almost every other ill to which human 
nature is heir, and graphically illustrated 
in pictures various degrees of despair and 
suffering. And, of course, they prescribed 
the remedy which that particular almanac 
was designed to sell. 

Many a farmer and villager whose whole 
family wore cheap clothes, worked hard 
and spent nothing on amusements, who 
lived on mortgaged land which they would 
be unable to clear of debt in twenty 
years, invested many dollars annually in 
these tonics, blood-purifiers and spring- 
medicines while enterprising quacks and 
unscrupulous manufacturers of “patent” 
medicines built up immense fortunes sell- 
ing them. * 

These vendors of spring-medicines had 
a powerful ally in the spring-diet of their 
customers. With the coming of warmer 
weather various greens such as_ wild 
onions, dandelions 
and _ sorrel were 
gathered from the 
fields and added to 
the diet. The cows, - 
which because of 
poor feeding had 
been dry all winter, 
again began to give 
milk. The barnyard 
hens which because 
of poor manage- 
ment and poor food 





Gone is that tired feeling in Spring! 


had produced scarcely 

an egg, now added 

worms, insects and 

tender leaves of grass 

to their diet and began 

to lay eggs. The garden 
soon came on with a supply ef fresh vege- 
tables. All these spring foods were eaten 
with relish by the badly-nourished people 
but when their tired feelings disappeared 
th®.:‘tonics” were given the credit! People 
much prefer to believe in the mysterious 
potency of drugs rather than to put their 
faith in simple everyday foods. 

Nowadays, if one investigates these same 
communities, one finds prosperous farms, 
well supplied with dairy cattle, with 
flourishing orchards and other signs of 
moderate prosperity. Roads are good 
whereas in the early days they were im- 
passable for weeks at a time because of 
water or snow. Country people have more 
canned foods, they put in a supply of 
apples, cabbages, turnips, parsnips and so 
forth for fall and winter use and so they 
have a decidedly better winter-diet than 
their parents and grandparents had. 

Gone is that tired feeling in spring! And 
with it has gone the demand for the sar- 
saparillas, medical discoveries, blood-puri- 
fiers and tonics! Research and rational 
living have proved that where there is less 
difference between winter- and summer- 
diets, there is correspondingly less differ- 
ence in the way people feel in different 
seasons of the year. 

Since the most important times in the 
life of the individual are infancy and 
childhood, when the physical development 
is largely determined, the winter diet 
should be kept as satisfactory as possible 
during these critical periods so as not to 
interfere with the child’s growth and prog- 
ress. And what is necessary for the child 
is necessary for the adult, to conserve the 
vitality and maintain health. 

We cannot advise too strongly that 
those who live in villages or on farms 
away from the city-markets should grow 
this year and every year such root vege- 
tables as turnips, sweet potatoes and car- 
rots and such leafy vegetables as celery, 
cabbages and onions, which can be pre- 
served for months in a dry place where 
they will not freeze. Apples can be kept 
practically all winter. These foods, in ad- 
dition to the regular winter diet and with 
plenty of milk, in- 
sure a satisfactory 
and satisfying diet. 
It is not necessary 
for these foresighted 
persons to spend 
much money for 
fresh green foods in 
winter; they have 
on hand everything 
they need to avoid 
a run-down condi- 
tion in spring. 
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| A More Beautiful Complexion 


results from a “protected” skin 








Here is au onderful 
cream that protects 
your skin from wind 


and snow and dirt 





hd 
Ta . = 
ié “YOU ARE the prettiest girl in the world,”’ 
ty —— / he said, looking down at ber piquant face, 
‘ —— “‘and your complexion is a marvel!” She 
*( 


slanted her pretty eyesaway and knew that 
with the help of Pompeian Day Cream she 
could always keep a marvelous-looking skin. 


0 By MADAME 
~ JEANNETTE 

" 

d Famous cosmetician, retained by The 

le Pompeian Laboratories as a consultant 


to give authentic advice regarding the 
care of the skin and the proper use of 
beauty preparations. A price less protec tion 

GHIS girl has a gloriously smooth and 
youthful looking complexion. Skin such 
as hers is always greatly admired. People 
wonder how it remains so clear and flower- 
fresh. The delicate invisible film of Pom 
peian Day Cream forms a priceless protec 
tion for her complexion. 


NDER the moon your com- 
plexion may seem magically 

fair. In the soft, warm light of 
i shaded lamps, it may keep its fairy 
charm. But when a cold wind 

blows too bitterly against your 

face, how does your complexion 
| look then? How does it stand ex- 
| posure in the air of dusty streets? 


SPECIAL OFFER 


14 of a 60c box of Bloom 
The 1926 Panel, with samples of Day Cream ° 
There is a simple way to protect it seaaae nate abe 2 aac 
from these hardships—a way which 
women all over the world have 
found effective. They shield their 
skin with an invisible film of Pom- 
peian Day Cream. This cream stays 
there until you remove it. Thus 
dust and grime are kept out. Thus your skin is guarded 
from the withering action of frost and wind. Thus all 
through the day your complexion remains clean and vel- 


This generous 
offer of Bloom 
gives you an 
opportunity 
to really know 
how good is 
this. popular 
Pompeian 
product. For 
a you * 13 
; r - of a 60c box 
der, this cream will have done its work. Wipe any super- —_ of Pompeian Bloom, valua- 
Al hs d | d ble samples of Pompeian 

uous bits away, and when you apply your powder you pay Cream (protecting), 


will find that the Day Cream has formed an excellent Yi#ht, Cea, cleansing). 























Beauty Powder, Madame 





vety, soft and fresh. 

When you give your skin this scientific help it rewards 
you by keeping its true beauty—remaining radiant, youth- 
ful-looking, as velvety as a flower petal. 

Pompeian Day Cream is one of the very helpful toilette 
creams that many clever women take advantage of. It is 
not only a “protective” cream to shield your complexion 
against sun and wind, but it is almost magical in the way 
it takes away undesirable shine from your skin. 

If your skin is an oily one, you know how annoying 
are those shining high-lights that come on forehead, nose, 


base for that as well as removed all shine. 


You remember that old, old saying that reads, “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” The habit 
of protecting your skin every day with this delicate cream 
will certainly provide you with that “ounce of prevention”’ 
to guard your skin against all the abuses of weather. 


This delicately compounded cream will greatly benefit 
your skin if you use it correctly. You will find that both 
your powder and your rouge will blend better, and will 
remain on for a much longer time than usual. Pompeian 


Day Cream is 60c the jar (slightly higher in Canada). 


Jeannette’s beauty booklet 
and the famous 1926 Pom- 
peian Panel entitled “Mo 
ments That Will Treasured 
Be, in the Mint of Memory.” 
This panel was executed bya 
famous artist and is repro- 
duced in full color. Art store 
value 75c to $1.00 


Tear Off, Sign and Send 








r— 
| 
| 
| 


your beaury booklet 








Madame Jeannette, The Pompeian Laboratories 
3406 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Madame I enclose 2 dines, (20c) for 1926 
Panel, % of 60c box of Bloom, other samples and 


‘ ‘ ity ¢ atisfacti | Nam 
chin, and even on*the curve of the*cheeks! Pompeian Purity and satisfaction guaranteed. vg il 
. * * - . treet 
Day Cream will keep these spots from shining in that Wh, Address 
disagreeable manner. Pompeian Day Cream has a slightly ladarne. counelte 
City State 


astringent action that reduces the activity of the oil. Try 
it! Just smooth it lightly on your face before you start 
to dress. Tien, by the time you are ready for your pow- 


Specialiste en Beaute 


P. S.—I suggest Pompeian Beauty Powder to be used over your Day 
Cream, and Pompeian Bloom for a touch of color. 


Shade of powder. wanted? 


This coupon void aft 
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oneal let me tell you how I hap- 
pen to*be talking to you. 

For twenty years I have been a food 
demonstrator. I met lots of people 
about 25,000 a year. Men, women, 
and children. Notables and common 
folks. I served Postum to them. They 
liked it. “‘Mrs. Blanchard, that’s the 
best drink I ever tasted.”’ Thousands 
have told me that. 


That set us thinking. If people be- 
came so interested in Postum when | 
told them about it face to face, why 
shouldn’t I reach an even larger num- 
ber through the newspapers and 
magazines? 


That is how I happen to be talking 
to you now. 


I wanted everyone to find out the 
effects of caffein on themselves. So |] 
originated the thirty-day test, and 
told people about it as I am telling 
you. I received bales and bales of cou- 
pons from those starting the test. They 
came by the hundreds in every mail. 

Last year over 200,000 men and 


} 


women made the thirty-day test. 


They made Postum their meal- 
time drink for thirty days. I told 
them how to prepare it. They learned 
how delicious it is pre- 
pared my way how 
? 


eMore than 200000 men 
and women took this easy step 
toward health last year 


By Carrie 


2) }, 
dl 


anci ard 





At the end of thirty days, they 
measured their own physical gains 
how much better they felt, how much 
better they looked. And four out of 
five decided never to go back to caffein. 


I know how many made this de- 
cision, for I checked up the results 
among thousands. 


It seems to me, with all the ad- 
vantages on its side, that you must 
want to make the thirty-day test of 
Postum, too. I know you would, if I 
could serve you a cup right now! I’m 
sorry I can’t do that. But I can make 
you an offer that I hope you'll accept 
this minute, before you forget! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 
Let me send you one week’s supply of Pos- 
tum, free, to start you on the thirty-day test. 
I will include my personal directions for pre- 
»st delicious way, both with 
yourself, and with hot milk, 





I en Ire 
If you would prefer to begin the test today, 
yu’ll find Postum at your grocer’s. It costs 
much less than most other hot drinks—only 
4 { A t cc at ) 
» week’s free supply, send me your 





address, indicating whether you 
fer Instant Postum (prepared instantly in 
the cup, with boiling water or hot milk), or 


Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. 











1] 4 } 
ully It satisnes the natu- 











ral desire for a hot drink. : Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. P.—Mel, 3-26 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost 








e Pct ot obligation, one week’s supply of 1} H 
Instant Postum Of 
— sna (prepared instantly in the cup) a 

2D Postum Cerra: —— I} i 
‘Postum ie one of the Post Health (prepared by boiling) preje } 3 
Products, which include also Grape : 
Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick | Name. in nai : 
Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes and | : 
Post's Bran Chocolate. Your grocer Street : 
sells Postum in two forms. Instant i 
Postum, made in the cup by adding City State } 


boiling water, is one of the easiest “a 
drinksin the world to prepare. Postum | 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should ; i} 


be boiled 20 tes. 





In Canada, address CanaDIAN Postum Cereat Co., Ltd 


——— 


45 Front St. East, Toror 


ito 2, Ontario 
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Crown Roast of Lamb, stuffed with ground meat and served with parsley potato 
balls and green peas 


MAKE YOUR PARTY 
DIFFERENT 


BY LILIAN M. GUNN 


Department of Foods and Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


CROWN roast is 

made of the ribs 

of the lamb left 
fastened together. (Pork 
can. be used instead of lamb for this 
roast.) Have your butcher -make the 
crown, using from 8 to 12 or 14 ribs. 


The bones should be cut off the same * 


length, the meat trimmed from them as 
far as the lean meat, and the ribs bent 
and sewed in the shape of a crown with 
the ribs on the outside. 

A crown roast may be stuffed with 
ground meat or a stuffing such as you 
use in a roast fowl and the top decorated 
with thin strips of salt pork twisted and 
looped over the ends of the bone. Or, 
just the trimmings from the ribs can be 
left inside during roasting. These are re- 
moved when it is done and the crown 
filled with cooked vegetables such as peas, 
cauliflower or parsley potato balls. 

Put one-inch cubes of fat salt pork on 
the end of each rib before roasting, to 
prevent the bones from burning. Place 
the roast on a rack in a very hot oven 
(475° F.) and roast about 15 minutes 
until meat’ is seared. Reduce heat to 
moderate oven (350° F.) and roast, al- 
lowing 25 te 30 minutes to the pound. 
Cover roast with a greased paper if it 
browns too rapidly. When done, remove 
pork cubes from ends of ribs and put 
cranberries, olives, potato balls or paper 
frills on them. Garnish with parsley, 
watercress, celery curls, or radish roses. 
A crown roast of lamb is. good if served 
with: 


CURRANT MINT SAUCE 


glass currant jelly Rind of ora 
3 tablespoons fresh shredded 
mint, cut fine 


Beat jelly with silver fork, add finely 
cut mint and shredded orange rind, and 
beat in well 


SWEETBREADS UNDER GLASS 


Wash sweetbreads and let stand in cold 
water 1% hour. Drain and cook 20 min 
utes in boiling water to which has been 
added 1 teaspoon salt 
and 1 tablespoon vin- 
egar for each pint o! 
water. Drain and put 
at once into cold 
water until ready to 
use. Discard the 
fatty tissue and large 
tubes 





Cut each sweetbread 

in about 4 pieces. Melt 

1 tablespoon butter and 

stir in 1% teaspoon jel- 

lied beef extract. Cook sweetbreads in 
this for 3 minutes, turning constantly 
until glazed on-both sides. Have ready 


~counds of toasted bread. Spread each 


round with grated Parmesan or other 
cheese, season well with salt and pepper 
Place one piece of sweetbread on each 
piece of toast, place in bell glass plate, 
pour 2 tablespoons cream in each dish 
Cover each sweetbread with sautéd mush- 
room caps, put glass cover over all and 
bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 6 min- 
utes. Asparagus tips can be put around 
sweetbreads instead of using mushrooms 
on top if desired. Serve very hot. 
FILLET OF BEEF 

A 3-pound fillet will serve 6 to 8 people 
Lard upper side of fillet with a larding 
needle. This is done by filling needle with 
strips of salt pork about 3 inches long and 
'g inch wide and running the pork in 
rows about an inch apart with the grain 
of the meat. Your butcher can lard it 
for you if you prefer. Into the bottom of 
a roasting pan put 1 small onion, 1 carrot 
and 1 stalk of celery, cut in small pieces. 
Add 4 cloves, % bay leaf, 3 peppercorns 
and % cup boiling water in which has 
been dissolved 1 teaspoon salt. Place fillet 
in pan and roast in hot oven (375° F.) 
30 to 40 minutes, basting frequently. More 
boiling water may be added if necessary. 
Serve rare with or without the following: 

MUSHROOM SAUCE 


2 tablespoons butter \Y% teaspoon salt 
or other shortening 1 pint brown stock, or 
2 tablespoons drip 1 pint boiling wate 
ping from fillet pan in which 2 teaspoons 
4 tablespoons flour beef extract have 


teaspoon Worces been dissolved 
tershire sauce 
I can o1 pound fresh mushrooms 


Melt shortening in drippings, stir in 
flour ‘and brown. Add Worcestershire 
sauce and salt, then stock gradually. Boil 
5 minutes. Just before serving, add mush- 
rooms and heat through. To prepare fresh 
mushrooms: remove stems, peel and slice. 
Peel caps and cut in 
pieces. Sauté caps and 
stems in hot butter 3 
minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Add to sauce. 
If stems are tough, do 
fot use in sauce but 
boil in water to make 
stock for sauce. 


eS TE ST ST Er 


Use only standard measuring cup and spoons. All measurements level. j 
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How Heinz 
Protects the Housewife 
In the Foods She Buys 


Spices can be bought in American markets, 
often at bargain prices, but you cannot be 
sure of their uniform quality and strength. 

Such doubtful spices would never do 
for the seasoning and the flavoring of 
Heinz 57 Varieties. The House of Heinz 
must be sure. 

So Heinz buyers are continually jour- 
neying to foreign lands for the express pur- 
pose of buying spices where they grow, at 
the exact seasons when they are at their 
best, and these personally selected spices are 
ground and blended in the Heinz kitchens. 

It is this Heinz practice of buying ma- 
terials at their source instead of at long 
distance, “sight-unseen”, or at bargain sales, 
that accounts for the unvarying excellence 
of the 57 Varieties. 

It is this principle of the House of 
Heinz to know quality instead of taking 
somebody’s word for it, that enables it to 
give the housewife the utmost protection 
in the foods she buys. 


‘our representatives of the 57 Varieties ar 
I of the 57 I 

Heinz Tomato Ketchup, Heinz Chili Sauce, 
Heinz Crear 





When in Pittsburgh visit the 
Heinz Kitchens 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 





n eight months it changed the 


nation’s sleep habits 
CThe Beautyrest : 


$3928 
Se, a super mattress---only —— 
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THE GRACELINE Lakewood BED 


One of 28 wonderful new ¢ 4 — 
designs. All as startling # O ) 
in value as this one at oe each 
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8S. ,000,000 for cosmetics; only $70,000,000 
for mattresses. These purchases of America in 
1924 will startle every thinking woman. Only 
one-twelfth the sum spent for cosmetics was 
invested in sleep that keeps true beauty young 


5° 


But last year a widespread change began. A 
w and radically different super-mattress was 


ntroduced —the Beautyrest. Its hundreds of 





formaluxurious cushion as both top and bottom 
3. More than 625 coils 6. Fabricpocketscutopen 


yieldgentle, firmsupport toshowthe lively Springs 


sensitive springs, live air, and buoyant cotton 
coax every muscle and nerve to relax and rest. 
Huge output makes its price strikingly low. 
Long life makes it the most economical to own. 


Its success was immediate. Countless thou- 
sands now enjoy on the Beautyrest the sleep 
that erases lines of fatigue and renews vital 
charm. Are you building beauty from within? 
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All America ts heeding 


Dr. Coriat’s warning about 


5 2 2 EB? 


Women who prize their beauty, men who 
value their energy were only waiting for a 
chance to heed the warning of the noted 
psychologist, Dr? 1. H. Coriat. In a scien- 
tific article he says, in substance: 

The brain is kept awake by the messages 
it is constantly receiving from tense muscles. 
When the muscles finally relax and stop 
sending their irritating impulses to the brain, 
we go to sleep—and not before. 

Through scientific research, he Simmons Company 
is endeavoring to contribute to the public knowledge 
concerning sleep and is building correct sleep equip- 
ment whith makes this nece ssity a4VAUa0le 10 abi. 


“ “ “ 


Any dealer can supply you. The widest range 
of Simmons sleep equipment may be found in 
stores with a SIMMONS SLEEP DEPARTMENT. 


THE GRACELINE Salem BED 
Its striking beauty and strength are made ageless by the 
‘. 


GRACELINE seamless moulding, exclusive te 


>I Q7s 
each 


mmons beds, 


A great value at 

















THE FAMOUS ACE SPRING 


America’s favorite bedspring. Adjusts to every curve, 
Will not creak or sag. Lasts a lifetime. Costs less, 





THE SIMMONS COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


the bed, spring or 
mattress you buy 
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THE FATHER OF LITTLE 


Anna. “I suppose there are children being 
born all the time, in all the months and 
all the days of the month.” 

“Yes,” said Bronson, “that is why I 
wanted to talk to you about birthdays 
this beautiful morning. For it is a birth- 
day at our cottage, children.” 

“Whose!” demanded Louisa. 

Anna clutched her father’s arm. “It’s 
the birthday,” said Bronson, his blue eyes 
deep and glowing, “of a little blue-eyed 
girl with a fuzz of yellow hair. Her name, 
your mother tells me, is Abba May Alcott. 
She arrived at the cottage fresh from 
Heaven about an hour before I wakened 
you children, and your dear mother cuddled 
the baby thing up in her arms and they 
both went to sleep. And now,” he said, 
“let’s go and see if Abba May has really 
forgotten. Perhaps there’s something she 
can tell us.”” And he led the children back 
across the garden to the house. They en- 
tered quietly as though since they had 
quit it, it had become a holy place. 

A letter to his children from Bronson 
Alcott: 

“My children, 

I will show you what is beautiful, 
beautiful indeed,— surpassing all other 
things in beauty and more to be desired 
than everything upon which the eye can 
rest—that for which the world and all 
its glories were made, for which life 
itself was given . for which man, 
woman and child were furnished and sent 
with the body—that which is the hap 
piest work of the Holiest -Father’s Mind 
and Hands,— 

It is a pure and happy, a kind and 
loving family, a home where peace and 
joy and gentle quiet abide, always— 
around whose hearth gather serene and 
loveful countenances, where every hand 
is quick to help, every foot swift to save, 
every eye agile to catch the wishes and 
every car the wants of others; where 
every day is a long and well-gotten lesson 
of love and wisdom and patient resigna- 
tion and steady trust in that Good and 
Generous Power that sends Health and 
Hope and Peace. 

The Heavens above and the earth be- 
neath can cover nor support no more 
comely Building than such a Home. ’Tis 
a holy spot, a temple wherewith God 
Himself enters and therein abides with 
his angels. Your Father.” 

Fruitlands was a perfectly normal re- 
sult of Bronson’s frustrated yearnings and 
potentialities. Working as a day laborer 
in Concord was getting the family no- 
where. 

When the famous Fruitlands project 
came up, Bronson and Abba thought it 
solved their problem. With some friends, 
they moved to a co-operative farm not 
many miles from Concord, where each, 
by the work of his hands, was to con- 
tribute to the living of all—the old, old 
dream of community-living as a cure for 
poverty and other social ailments. It 
failed just as many another greater ex- 
periment has failed, because of the in- 
herent, ineradicable individualism of 
human beings. 

“Fruitlands” lasted eight months. When 
Anna in response to her father’s and 
mother’s letters returned to the farm, on 
the moonlit November night, it was tom- 
boy Louisa, who met her at the stage 
and not her father 

“Papa is sick,’ announced Louisa, seiz- 
ing Anna’s valise in stout boy fashion. 
“They’ve all gone, the fat, the lean, the 
lazy and the learned. I’m awful glad!” 
Louisa at eleven had very few illusions 
about human beings 

The two young girls started across the 
moonlit fields, Louisa, taller than Anna, 
striding out at a mighty pace. “But Lu, 
dear,” panted Anna, “What’s the matter 
with father?” 


“Well, he just lies there and says 
nothing and eats nothing. I think 
he’s disappointed and tired out. You 


know as well as I do that he did about 
three times his share of the farm work, 
all summer and fall. Mother is nearly 
distracted.” 

Anna began to sob softly. Louisa drop- 
ped back to put her arm round her sister’s 
shoulder. “Don’t cry, Nan! You've got 
me! Just lean on me. And don’t let’s stop 
here to cry,” looking around at the stub- 


[Continued from page 24] 

ble field in which they were standing. “I 
must finish the chores. That horrible 
cow’s got to be milked and the wood got 
in for the night.” The girls entered the 
house via the kitchen. Mrs. Alcott was 
making spearmint tea at the stove. She 
turned, her face vivid with welcome, a 
tall, magnificently proportioned woman 
with Louisa’s own fine, flashing dark 
eyes. 

Anna threw off her wraps and warmed 
her hands at the fire. “Let me take the 
spearmint in to father,” she Said 

Mrs. Alcott nodded. “Perhaps he’ll take 
it from you. He’s eaten nothing for days. 
He has deliberately willed himself to die.” 
she added, her lips quivering. 

Anna took the tray and made her way 
to her father’s room. 

Bronson lay on the wide bed, a long 
figure with classic profile in the flickering 
candle-light. Anna set the tea on the 
stove and crossed to the bed 

“Father! Aren’t you glad to see me? 
You wrote me to come home, you know.” 

Bronson opened his eyes. “Darling 
Anna!” he said huskily. 

“I’ve brought you some hot tea. You'll 
take it, father, for my sake.” 

Her father slowly shook his head. “I’ve 
no need of it, dear. I'm going on a long 
journey and I’m going alone.” 

“No!” exclaimed Anna. “Think, father, 
of your work!” 

“It has been too early for my work,” 
Bronson spoke in a husky, half-broken 


voice. “I am a hindrance to mother and 
you girls—the solitude is too great for 
me.” 


“You wrote me,” Anna spoke rapidly, 
“that I was to carry on your hopes and 
interests. I’m still only a little girl. You 
have no right to leave me until you have 
taught me what your hopes and interests 
are. I think God will think if you teach 
one child thoroughly all your ideas, that 
that’s a great deal better than lying down 
to die because selfish people like those 
we've been living with here at Fruitlands 
won't heed you.” 

Bronson who had closed his eyes, opened 
them to gaze with great and tender affec- 
tion on Anna’s pleading face. 

“All that I have gleaned in a life- 
time, I can tell you in a few mo- 
ments,” he said. “You are to go on 
with my studying and teaching of 
children.... I have studied them be 
cause by so doing, I was studying 
Spirit in the purest form that it pre- 
sents itself to the observation of men 
When I study the spirit of a child, 

I am in a charmed world; the very 

heart of the Ideal beats before me. 

Divinity unveils itself here. This 

study fits me to understand the inner 

iife of humanity. It teaches me to 
understand not only nature but God. 

Whoso would be a prophet, let him 

contemplate the spirit of childhood 

for here are all the causes that effec 
tuate the changes of the future—yes, 
every child is a prophet sent from 

God—” 

As the weary voice paused, Anna stooped 
and kissed him. “Father! O my dear 
father, do not leave me! Stay to teach 
me what you mean by all those things.” 

“You will not forget them,” said Bron- 
son, focussing his tired blue eyes on the 
young girl’s face. “You too will be too 
soon for the world to understand. And 
you will find the solitude, as I have, in- 
tolerable.” 

“No!” cried Anna. “I cannot let you 
go! Or if you must go, take me with you 
away from all the hard work and the 
poverty.” 

As if her last words had been a blow, 
Bronson started and drew his work- 
stained hand across his forehead. Then he 
clasped Anna’s fingers within his own 
and said, “My darling girl, if only I 
could teach you that you make your own 
poverty by your desires. It is your craving 
for physical things that makes you poor—. 
As for work—nothing brings the essential 
content to human beings that does toil 
with the hands to bring fields to fruition. 
Anna! Anna! Cannot I give you some of 
my own simple content?” 

“Yes,” whispered Anna, “if you will 
stay and let me watch you and do as you 
do!” There was something unbearably 


WOMEN 


poignant in the way that the gigantic 
dreamer looked with inexpressible yearn- 
ing into the young girl’s face. “Anna, can 
I be useful if I stay?” 

And there was all the conviction of the 
prophet in Anna’s reply. “You have your 
greatest work yet to do. You've just been 
getting ready for it.” At last, with the 
charming twist of humor to his lips so 
dearly familiar to Anna he glanced to- 
ward the spearmint tea. 

“If that is one of mother’s concoctions, 
I will drink it.” 

With shaking fingers, Anna held the 
cup to his lips and Bronson drank deeply 
of the fragrant beverage. As he finished 
there was a soft quick step at the thresh- 
old and Mrs. Alcott entered the room 
She glanced at the empty cup. Bronson 
smiled at her and held out his arms and 
as her mother with a little sob, crossed 
to be folded in that loved embrace, Anna 
tip-toed to the kitchen where Louisa was 
waiting with her belated supper. 

* * * 

The “Fruitlands” experiment, so far as 
the Alcotts were concerned, was a failure 
only externally. It turned the eyes of New 
England again to Bronson and there was 
much derision. Then Bronson rose to his 
full height to justify himself. And N< 
England, narrow as it was, was brought 
to pause by the sheer beauty and force of 
this man’s philosophy. Different clubs 
and churches began to ask him to lecture 
to them. He returned to Concord, to 
woodchopping, gardening and carpenter- 
ing and to a new understanding of that 
human nature, the study of which was 
his passion. 

Her conversation with her father on 
that moonlight night in November had, 
too, a permanent effect on Anna, From 
that moment she was determined to be a 
teacher, such a teacher as her father would 
wish her to be. Louisa was fearfully bored 
with the idea of teaching. She, at eleven, 
after giving the “Fruitlands’” experiment 
the benefit of the scrutiny of her exceed- 
ingly canny young eye, decided that never 
would she choose a profession which could 
visit such suffering on those who chose it 
as did teaching. She, herself, was going 
to be an actress—although as a matter of 
fact she had not Anna’s really extraor- 
dinary dramatic ability. And with the 
return to Concord she began writing and 
acting plays that are still preserved by 
Mrs. Pratt—quaint, stilted and melodra- 
matic, copied into notebooks by Anna’s 
exquisite pen. 

Baby Abba May was, of course, unim- 
pressed by “Fruitlands.” Little Elizabeth 
was eight, the adorable little mouse of 
whom Louisa wrote so accurately in Little 
Women. Bronson, during all these vicis- 
situdes, never had neglected the children’s 
education and little Elizabeth was now 
beginning her tiny journal. I have it be- 
fore me as I write. A few precious leaves, 
yellowed by time, and covered with the 
most extraordinarily fine hand writing, 
about the size of typewritten capitals and 
nearly as legible. I only wish there were 
space to give it all to you. 

Elizabeth’s Diary at Ten Years of Age. 

“Concord, April 27, 1845. It was a 
sunny morning. I carried my dollies on 
the hill, then went to the village. I sat 
in a cherry tree and wrote my Journal. I 
read to Abba about Oliver Twist and she 
cried because he was so poor. 

“May Ist. Father took us in Mr. Watt’s 
cart to Mr. Emerson’s. We danced 
around the May pole, and I had a very 
pleasant time. Mr. Emerson said he would 
take us to ride in the woods. But it 
rained so we came back home. After the 
shower Abba and I played in the barn 
We made dirt cakes and a little wagon 
to draw our dollies in. 

“May 2. I made my bed and read in 
Fireside Stories until school time. I wrote 
in my Journal and did two sums with 
two figures. Anna helped me _ before 
Father came into the schoolroom. He 
asked me to write the order for the day’s 
doings and I put it down: 

A Day’s Order 

Rise at half past five | Dress and bathe 
Breakfast at half past six | Sing and make 
my bed! Play till ten| Study in the 
schoolroom till twelve | Dinner | Wash the 
dishes and sweep the [Turn to page 121] 
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IPAN 


poor gums 





UR gums are suffering from 


our modern soft diet. Our 
soups, our souffles, our puddings 
and our creamy things are all so 
easy to eat, that they provide no 
stimulation to our gums. 

This iack of exercise, dental 
authorities will tell you, is, in the 
main, responsible for the, alarm- 
ing increase in the diseases of the 
gum tissue. And they point out, 
with logic, the need of resupply- 
ing the stimulation that our food 
fails to give. 


Massage your Gums 
with Ipana Tooth Paste 


It is but natural that they turn to 
massage—a light massage given 
with the finger or brush. And 
thousands of these dentists rec- 
ommend also that the massage 
be done with Ipana Tooth Paste. 

This gentle frictionizing rouses 
within the gingival walls, a brisk 
and healthy circulation. And 
Ipana itself, because of its con- 
tent of ziratol, is excellent for 
restoring the gums to normal 
tonicity. 

Even though your gums trouble 
you seldom, you will like Ipana. 
You will like its taste and its 
beneficial effect. With it you can 
protect your gums while you clean 
your teeth. 


Switch to Ipana for 1 month 


Get from your druggist a large 
tube of Ipana. It will last you well 
over a month. The coupon be- 
low is for a sample tube, which 
we are glad to send. But the 
amount we can mail is necessarily 
small. The full-sized tube from 
your drug store is a much fairer 
test to Ipana and to yourself ! 


TOOTH 
PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 











BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 

Dept. E36, 42 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 

TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed is a two cent 

stamp to cover partially the cost of packing 

and mailing. 
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The ELIZABETH ARDEN Treatment makes 
your skin healthy—and so it grows lovely, too 


ELIZABETH ARDEN has based every step of her Treatment on 
some fundamental need of the skin. By arousing swift circulation, 


by stimulating every natural function of the tissues, her method en- 


courages a naturally healthy skin —which is clear, firm and smooth 


O creams will transform the 
skin. No cosmetics will con- 
ceal its blemishes. But Elizabeth 
Arden’s method of scientific care 
because it improves the tone 
of the skin, stimulates the tissues 
and supplies their wants—will 
make your complexion fine in 
grain, elastic in quality, soft and 
fair. For these qualities are pres- 
ent in every skin that is vividly 
healthy. 

Elizabeth Arden’s Treatment 
begins with a thorough but gentle 
Cleansing with Venetian Cleansing 
Cream. This step removes all dust 
and impurities which clog the 


pores and cause blackheads and 
coarseness. Then the Toning— 
with Ardena Skin Tonic and Special 
Astringent—closes the pores, tones 
and tightens the skin, and firms the 
muscles of the contours. Finally 
the Nourishing—with Orange Skin 
Food or the delicate Velva Cream— 
keeps the skin cells full and firm 
and so prevents lines and wrinkles. 

Every Treatment given in the 
Arden Salons is based on these 
three steps. They fulfill every im- 
portant need of the skin. They 
should be a part of your daily 
home treatments, cach morning 
and night. 


ELIZABETH CARDEN recommends these Preparations 
for your care of the skin: 


Venetian Cleansing Cream. Removes 
ill impurities from ¢ Ol Clean 
I t 


thoroughly, and soothes tl k leavit 
it sofe and receptive. $1, $2, $3, $6 
Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic. Tones 
firms and clarifies th A gentle bl 

d astringent, 8s5c, $2, $ 
Venetian Orange Skin Food. Rou 
out wrinkles a nes. Excellent fora tl 


fading and | S$; Sr.7<. § Si 2 


Venetian Velva Cream. A delicate skin 


food for se ve Keeps t 

oft and oot Recommended also for 
f face, as it nour s without fatter 
Ss, § ¢ ¢ 


Venetian Muscle Oil. A soot 


penetr ( thie ments which 


restore sunken tissuc ) ibDby muscics 


Si. S2 S4 


Venetian Special Astringent. Lifts 
ind firms the tissues, tightens the ski 
SD , ® 4 

Venetian Pore Cream. Closes open pores, 
corrects their laxness and refines the coars- 


Si, $2 


Venetian Amoretta Cream. Prevents 
| ning ’ TT 


roughness and chappin A becom 7 pow 
der foundation. $1, $2 
Poudre d’Illusion. Powder of superb 
| y, 3 | idherent l S10% i 
peac bl ! R Oct M rea and 
i $s 


Write for a copy of ““‘THE QUEST OF THE 
BEAUTIFUL", Elizabeth Arden’s book on the 
correct care of the skin according to her scientific 
method. 


Elizabeth Ard Venetian Totlet Preparations and Babani Perfumes 


j 


j . 
are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 


YNDON:; 25 Old Bor \LM BEACH: \ 
Paix Li ANGELES: 600 ‘ 
ARRITZ rue Gambetta BOSTON: 24 Newbury 
A NGTO> 


© Elizabeth Ar 


DETROIT: 318 Book Bu 








th. Se. PHILADELPHIA: 133 S. 18th S$ 
St. SAN FRANCISCO: 233 Grant Ave 
C n. Ave. ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Blo 
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IF YOU LONG @o Be a POPULAR 
SUPPER-HOSTESS 


Read What Four Successful Ones Say 


"Tuere’s pep and dash 
and a teasing tang in these 
Hot Open Sandwiches that 
can’t be described. You 
have to make them yourself 
from the recipe I used 
What to Serve at Parties, 

page 9—to know 


} 


hy my parties 


are popular.” 
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Us: XPECTED guests 
one night! What could I 
give them for supper? Kid- 
ney-Bean Salad— Time- 
Saving Cookery, page 17 


My reputation was sa 


ed 





Ho w do 


you make 
such delicious puddings?’ 
everyone asks when my 
Marshmallow Pudding is 
served. “Master Recipes— 
pages 28&929,” I tell them, 
“has the recipe.’”” 


I ONCE despaired of 
making good Mering- 
ues. Now I make them 
as easily as cookies. 
They always are the hit 
of the evening. The se- 
cret can be learned in 
Some Reasons Why in 
Cookery, page 9.” 
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Four first-aids to harassed hostesses—the new editions of our four service 
booklets: What to Serve at Parties, Time-Saving Cookery, Master Recipes, 
and Some Reasons Why in Cookery, are ready to heip you out with your 
entertaining problems. (Price ten cents each.) Enclose money in postage, 
addressing The Service Editor, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. 
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‘At last I can 


keep up with Jim 
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No. 2 of a series of convincing messages to American Women, from American Women 


**™% WONDERFUL thing has happened in our little 
home,” begins a letter from a young wife in California, 
“and I must tell you about it 


Jus 


“We have been married fifteen years. We've been happy, 
too. But there have been many times when I have had to 
fight discouragement 

“You see, Jim likes to be doing things all the time. He 
just loves to hike, and dance, and play tennis. He hasn't 
learned yet to play golf. But when he does 

“Most of all, he enjoys hiking. His special hobby is to 
pick out the highest mountain and climb clear to the top of 
it. If he’d only climb part of the way up it wouldn’t be so 
trying. But he must always stand on the very peak and see 
the surrounding country. 

“This sort of thing is all right if you’re in a mood for it 
and feel vigorous enough to stand it. But it has seemed to 
me that I had come really to hate the idea of walking, even 
with Jim! 

“My feet always hurt me. I have never been able to walk 
any distance at all without suffering dreadfully. Of course, 
this trouble didn’t bother me so much when we were in 
college together, but since we have been married, my feet 
have grown steadily worse 

“And the last two or three years have been a regular 
nightmare for me, because of my trying to do the things 
that Jim likes so well to do. 

“In fact, I came to dread seeing Sunday come, because 
I knew it would mean a long, unbearable hike over the 
mountains. I know I dragged along behind him awfully, but 
he never seemed to notice. 

“Only once, when we were walking up Fish Canyon, did 
he ever say a word. He had been several steps ahead, and 
bad stopped to wait for me. He regarded me closely as I 
came up to him. ‘Losing your enthusiasm, little girl?’ he 
asked. I wanted to cry, but luckily I was able to avoid it 

“But you can imagine how I worried. He had always 
talked so much about our being pals. It had become sort of 
an institution among our friends. They were always talking 
about Jim and Bess being together all the time like two 
happy school kids 

“A year ago I happened on to your Arch Preserver Shoe 
I bought a pair without telling Jim 

“And, oh, the result has been wonderful. I can’t begin to 
tell you what it has meant in our life. It has changed my 
existence from one of constant suffering to endless happi- 
ness. We are just happy old Jim and Bess again. 

“Jim comes home on Saturday afternoon, full of his big 


Your feet-—and your children’s feet 


deserve the Arch Preserver Shoe. 
booklet, “‘Foot Youth” and the name of your dealer. 


plans for the week end trip, and I am ready for him. I don’t 
care whether he plans to walk five miles or fifteen miles. I 
don’t care whether he wants to climb the highest mountain 
in the world, 

“And if he wants to play tennis I can play all day. If he 
wants to dance, I can dance all night. At last, I can keep up 
with Jim! 

“Last evening, he looked across the dinner table at me 
for a time, saying nothing. Then, with a smile, ‘Say, Bess, 
what in the world is your secret? You look happier and 
younger every day, I do believe.’ 

“*T am happier and younger,’ I replied. ‘And I’m going 
to keep right on getting morg so, if you'll just let me tag 
along with you.’” 


Women in all walks of life have found that the advan- 
tages of wearing the Arch Preserver Shoe are priceless. 

They can’t be happy and successful and healthy if their 
feet are bothering, dragging them down, frazzling their 
nerves. They suffer constantly. 

But when they try the Arch Preserver Shoe these troubles 
disappear. They have no “I don’t feel equal to that” fears. 

Simply because the Arch Preserver Shoe is designed and 
made to treat the foot exactly as Nature planned. It has a 
concealed, built-in arch bridge that prevents all sagging 
and straining. It has a flat inner sole (crosswise) that pre- 
vents pinching of the bones, nerves and blood vessels of the 
forepart of the foot. 

It allows the foot to keep healthy and vigorous and a¢ 
tive, because it does not interfere with the normal function- 
ing of the foot in any way. 

Yet no other shoe can give these advantages, because thé 
features of the Arch Preserver Shoe are patented. 

This is the only shoe that gives the utmost of solid com- 
fort and foot health without sacrificing good appearance. 
The charming models of the Arch Preserver Shoe for all 


occasions are seen and admired at all important social 
gatherings ’ 

The Arch Preserver Shoe is made also for misses and 
children. It means starting the little feet right—in- 


suring a lifetime of foot activity 

You ought to know more about this wonder- 
ful shoe. It will do so much for you. Won’t you 
let us send you our new booklet ? 

There is only one Arch Preserver Shoe for wo- 
men, misses and children, and it is manufactured 
only by The Selby Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio 


Send the coupon today for our 
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A few of the many pop 


lar styles in the Arch 
Preserver Shoe for wo- 
men, misses and children 
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Ain't 1t the truth?” ..... 


Like most human beings, you probably 
tell white lies about some of the little 
things of life. 

You say you brush your teeth, for 
instance, three or two times a day— 
where once would be nearer the truth. 


Most of us are lazy in the same way 
and say the same thing. 

In fact, there are still some people who 
lie about taking a cold bath every 
morning. Usually they don’t and many 
days they miss the morning bath en- 
tirely. 

Isn't it true, though, that many of 
the little duties of life are more irk- 
some than the bigger ones? 

Tooth brushing is a good example. 


Realizing the truth of this, we set out 
deliberately to formulate a dentifrice 
that would furnish the easiest, quickest 
way to clean teeth. In fact, a tooth 


% The specially prepared cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale of 
hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel. 

At the same time it is harder than the 
tartar which accumulates and starts pyor 
rhea and tooth decay. 


LISTERINE 


paste for lazy people—and in tooth 
brushing, at least, the word, lazy, in- 
cludes practically all of us. 

Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy to use. It works fast. Just a 
minimum of brushing and your teeth 
feel clean—and actually are clean. 
You have the job done almost before 
you know it. 

This is on account of the way Listerine 
Tooth Paste is formulated. It contains 
a remarkable new cleansing ingredient 


—entirely harmless to enamel*—plus ° 


the antiseptic essential oils that have 
made Listerine famous. 

How fine your mouth feels after this 
kind of a brushing! And then, besides, 
you know your teeth are really clean— 
and therefore safe from decay—Lambert 


Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


P. S.—By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for the large tube. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO 
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come the Queen of Spain and other crowned heads of Europe 


to receive the facial treatments for which the salon is renowned. 


yee this salon de beaute —a strange sanctum 
£ of almost Oriental mystery and magnificence 
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HOW “re SMART PARISIENNE 
LAYS “he BASIS of BEAUTY 


YXECAUSE Paris excels in the finishing 
Db touches — make-up and the use of perfumes 
are a fine art here—I sought out a French salon 
de beaute to which, as rumor reports, queens 
and world-famous beauties make frequent vis- 
its. Eagerly I made my appointment and paid 
what for Paris was a staggering price. The illus 
tration above gives vividly the effect of the 
sanctum to which I was admitted—circular, its 
walls painted in black and white, with a tiled 


floor, circular mosaic benches, and long win- 





dows hung in velvet. Opposite the door was a 
startling dressing-table, a stand of mosaics sup 
ported on curved legs of wrought iron; in the 
center of this a mosaic bowl—black and white 
and gold and silver—which was used for the 
lotions. A mirror, an array of jars and bottles, 
bowls of powder, a low-backed chair and a cush 
10n for the feet completed the picture. I felt as 
if I had walked into a Pompeian bath! ® » 


x» BY VIRGINIA KIRKUS ~» 


by VWicCall’s to Paris E spectally to Repe rt 


the Latest Beauty Secrets of Fren h; Experts. 


One secret comes to us in advance—the 
French are using fwo powders! Skilfully 
blended, of course, and applied with 
consummate art, as Miss Kirkus outlines 
here. Study the directions she learned in 
Paris for facial treatments and the 
touches of make-up that follow, and you 
will be among the first to know and use 
the modes that promise to be soon 


the furore of America. 


y a 1E soft-voiced, daintily dressed little Paris- 
ienne attendant bound my head with fil- 
lets of tape. Then with expert fingers she began 
as delightful a treatment as I have ever experi- 
enced, First a cleansing-lotion, patted into the 
skin with rhythmic touch, then a firming, 
molding process (see left) with a_ skin-food, 
rather heavier than those to which we are accus- 
tomed, and of a rich rosy hue. Again the lotion, 
cooling and refreshing. After that an astring- 
ent which could not pass the ten-mile limit for 
its basis was—champagne! Whether it was the 
champagne or the other ingredients I know not 
but it brought the blood tingling to the surface. 


Y Sines make-up that succeeded this was a tri- 
umph of the art that is Paris. As a founda- 
tion the attendant used a creamy liquid, satin- 


smooth and delicately scented. A flesh-colored 
powder next, then rouge lightly applied and 
blended skilfully; if you wish it, a touch of 





shadow over (see above) never under the eyes, 
and a light touch of mascara on lashes and 
brows to rival Nature at her best. A dusting of 
powder—ochre or rachel or even darker hue 
for the French are using two powders; and then 
a suggestion of lip-rouge lightly applied and 
carefully matched to the other rouge, and the 
picture is painted. 


HE chic Parisienne never leaves her bou- 

doir without a final glance into the mir- 
ror, a final pointing up of brows and lashes 
with a tiny brush so that clinging particles of 
powder may be removed. Never do you see the 
smart Frenchwoman making up in public! She 
is a finished product when she leaves her home. 
Later in this series we shall go into further de- 
tail as to how she achieves this perfection. R ® 
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FACE POWDER 
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LO tied loveliness or beauty of a 
C - deeper tone — the Face Powders of 
mA TMG grace every complexion with the 
same exguistte smoothness and clearness, 
each in its own true shade. cxAind the 
sublly individual COV Y odeurs gwe the 
sweet ravishment of) ragrance to the complete 
effect — a clinging perfume that breathes 


out from the skin as of ws very own — 





COMPACTE REFILL 
FULL SIZE REFILLS FOR THI 


OTY COMPACTE IN ALL 


TRUE. SHADE 
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Address ‘Dept. M. C. 3” 


“THE Finesse or PERFUME 


cH new booklet of Coty creations, 
interesting to all women —on request 
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A New Idea 
For Summer 
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unusualtrip! 
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THEY WHO ARE FAT 


MUST 


SUFFER TO BE 


THIN! 


BY EMILY POST 


f f tiquette , The Blue Book of Social l sage 


SSSeaK 


HE young women of today who 

have not a teminine suggestion in 

their figures, naturally believe the 
resent outline free and normal, and that 
the wasp-waist of the nineties was tor 
ture. But to the small-waisted, round 
hipped and full-chested, the snug girdle 
of the néneties was not half as barbarous 
the strappings and bindings today. I 
wonder how many of those who praise 
I appearance of the corset, realize 
ng girls in their ‘teens are strap- 
) heir breasts with six-inch bands of 
idhesive plaster so as to stay flat in front? 
Never in its history has fashion exacted 
sion without and such hol- 
And never of course, has 
fat been held in such abhorrence. You can 
look like a snake’s skeleton and be ad 
mired but you cannot look as though you 
ad a wadded lining in your dress and 
hope to be anything but an object of con- 





OWness 


tempt. Thinness to the point of emacia- 

tion, is the outline of fashion’s decree. 
Fortunately (or unfortunately) no mat- 

ter who, or how fat you are, you can be 


hin. (No, I know what you are thinking 
! you are wrong!) Not for one moment 
I 


going to sit here placidly and tell 

su Whose digestion is 100 per cent et- 

ficient as a converter of everything-good- 
to-eat into fat, that you can grow beau- 
fully slim while enjoying the pleasures 


f the table, and experiencing added en 
daily pursuits!! Far from 
! Beautiful slimness can be accomplished 
it ugh agonies of self-denial 
it never cease tormenting, and a Jack 
f strength that makes the least effort a 
nquest of will over inclination 


AX FOR nerves! Be very kind and gentle, 

I beg of you, to any member of your 

family who trying to exist on an 800 

caloric diet! I know what I’m talking 

ibout! In fact, I think I must be very 

nearly the champion  obesity-reduction 
| 


tester of the worl There is no discov 














erable book on dietetics I have not pe- 

ed, no em pleasant or unpleasant 

tly unpleasant) to which I have not 

ven a two-months minimum trial. Min 

ral waters, s« aps, breads, garments, . 

rcise tea baths izgings—even 

itent dru ncluding dangerous dosage 

f thyroids! I have tried them all. And 

t result of thirty years of testings proves 

n my own case at all events, there is just 

ne way to get thin and to stay thin and 
’ 

Ot! irse if vou like thin-skimmed 

nd, oille salad, sugarless berries; if 

1 can call a meal “delicious” that in 

ides not a taste of bread or butter, or 

or flour or sugar, or potatoes or 

or desserts; if you find delecta- 

ty in bitter black coffee and a large 

S h onion, then you are not of the 


stuff of which fatness is made in the first 
place! I can lose when I make up my 
mind that I must and I do lose periodi- 
cally but I do NOT enjoy the process, nor 
have I ever found it possible to stay per- 
manently under-weight and at the same 
time be contented, except morally and es- 
thetically with my character and outline! 

No, my dear friends, there is no joy in 
dieting! For the type of person who has 
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Lhere ought to be a law against expos- 
g shin-bones of the thin and thi 
exube rances K the toi 
to diet! Moreover, dieting is NOT con 


ducive to amiability, vitality or well-be 
ing. It is entirely a triumph of vanity 
over mind! Mind decides that a string 
bean silhouette with nerves that jump 
like a singed cat, are worth more than 
well-fed, purring placidity. And that is 
th it! 


Of course I am talking about the girl 
or woman who is keeping far below 
her own normal weight. For instance, the 
weight for a woman of my own height 
and age is 160 pounds (some tables put 
it as high as 166 pounds) the weight 
which grants me a figure of modern slim- 
ness is 145—a level that takes heroic ef- 
fort to achieve and superhuman persis- 
tence to maintain. Then there is another 
point which the older woman must con- 
sider; the choice between figure and face. 
The figure can stand unlimited banting 
but the face can all too easily fall into 
rhinoceros folds or wrinkle into the sem- 
blance of a shredded-wheat biscuit. 

Although slimness is beautiful, thinness 
can very easily be the reverse. A stringy 
throat, wash-board ribs and those horrible 
shin-bone arms that hang out of hollow 
sockets at the shoulder, never have been 
and never can be beautiful. There ought 
really to be a law governing the ugliness 
of exposure which would control revela 
tions of the anatomy of the thin as well 
as the exuberances of the fat. No arm 
that is smaller in the middle than at the 
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OMAN can make of her figure al- 
J most anything she pleases! She 
can move her waistline up and down 
and shape her silhouette according to 
her fancy. In certain ages she has fol- 
lowed outlines that were normal; in 
others, she has’ presented only a dis- 
torted outline. In this fifth article of a 
special series, Mrs. Price Post tells us 
how the unfashionable fat can make 
themselves into the fashionable lean. 


ye 


jointures should be allowed to go sleeve- 
less; neither should an arm suggesting an 
elongated balloon. Over-display of beauty 
may be immodest but over-display of 
ugliness is a crime. 

As to the various “reducing remedies” 
Massaging implements benefit many, and 
“setting-up” exercises are an undoubted 
aid to health as well as to slimness—but 
in my own not at all amenable case, these 
aids are of little use—unless upheld by a 
rigorously Spartan diet! For a flat waist- 
line, bread (the brown and gray as well 
as white) is the first article of sacrifice 
(Bread and chocolate are my own ever- 
alluring sirens.of perdition.) Gluten rusks, 
proto puffs, all the strictly diabetic breads 
are valuable substitutes. Basy bread is 
perhaps the best of all; toasted I find it 
more palatable than the other bitter gluten 
crackers and more filling than the tissue- 
paper proto-puffs. (But it should be eaten 
as a substitute for, and not an addition 
to, other food.) 


RYSTALLOSE is, I think, the best 
substitute for sugar in tea or coffee. 
Although so many diets have been 
‘published that it is carrying coals to New 
Castle to offer any, I am impelled to 
copy a few items, from my note-book, on 
Wild Diets I Have Tried: (I am not in 
cluding any of the cut-out-all-carbo- 
hydrates-and-fat diets. Any simpleton can 
get thin on lean meat, sour salads and 
loshy pulp-vegetables! Personally, I get 
in attack of tonsilitis or neuritis—or 
both—on about the fifth day, so I have 
never been able to give them a thor 
ough test.) 

The diet of milk and potatoes I took 
this way: Breakfast; coffee with milk (I 
hate it black) and crystallose instead of 
sugar, and bran. Lunch; one baked potato 
(no butter) one glass thin milk. Dinner; 
the same. I lost 26 pounds in seven weeks. 
I was perfectly well and not hungry. But 
at the end of the seventh week, I hated 
the very sight of it so that I have never 
been able to endure it since 

The stewed-fruit-and-vegetable diet is 
all right for those who can eat it and 
keep well. (I am not one of those.) 
Another diet avoids mixtures. Eat one 
thing at each meal. That sounds perfect 
I chose pancakes for one meal and choc- 
olate for another—with disastrous results 

The wildest diet I ever tried was nothing 
but water for four days. Then six oranges 
a day for four days more. I don’t re- 
member what should have come next. At 
the second orange-day, I fainted and the 
family sent for the doctor. And that was 
the end of that! 


The diet at the [Turn to page 71] 





With this diet should be served a 
course in hypnotism. 
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Enjoy the Glowing Cleanliness of ARCOLA 


NOW small homes can have the same healthful, even 
warmth which larger Ideal Boilers provide for mansions 
and clubs. This is made available, in reduced size but 
self-same high quality, by Ideal ARCOLA Hot Water 
Heating. Owners of small buildings may now enjoy the 
soft, invigorating warmth they have always wanted —at 
prices and terms within reach of all. 


This compact, neat outfit represents 
the result of thirty years of making 
and testing the most scientific forms 
of radiators and boilers to fit every 
regular and special heating and ven- 
tilating need. In America and Europe 
the ARCOLA is proving, in thousands 
of buildings, to be a triumph in re- 


liable, uniform heating; in attractive, 
easy-to-run features; in utmost fuel 
economy; in absence of repairs; in 
doing away with the need of a cellar; 
in making for quicker rentability or 
salability of property; in providing a 
lifelong heating investment. See 


Ideal ARCOLA at any heating store. 





RCOLA 


Hot Water Radiator Heat 


Investigate at once this ideal outfit for small 
homes, single flats, stores, shops, offices, etc. 
Installed in a few days—lasts a lifetime. Pay 
in ten months, Ask for Ideal ARCOLA catalog 
(free). Address Dept. 8, 1807 Elmwood Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 








Showrooms and sales offices: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin 


Makers of IDEAL BOILERS and AMERICAN RADIATORS 


For larger buildings: TY PE“ A” MACHINE, ARCO, WATER TUBE, SOFT COAL SMOKELESS and Factory Boilers, and other Heating, Ventilating and Cooling Products 


‘ 
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Prettier than you ever dreamed 
a floor could be 


Yet this floor smiles at years 
of the hardest wear with 


never a penny for refinishing 


OW many bedrcoms have you seen that 
H were half so pretty? Yet the beauty 
that you now see in this Colonial room once 
lived only in the mind of its owner. And her 
problems of decoration were much the same 
as yours 

The maple furniture, of course, she had. 
Then the with just 
enough material left over to make a dainty 


came new cretonnes 
valance for the bed. ' 
that “mind’s-eve”’ room was lacking. The 
abundance of yellows, tans, and browns 
the back- 
ground of her old, worn wood floor. If only 
she could find here the needed touch of color 


seemed so monotonous against 


to serve aS a foundation to her color scheme 
a soft rippled green, perhaps 

This, in a nutshell, is the reason why deco- 
rators and architects endorse these new floors 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum. For, from a wide 
range of rich colors and interesting patterns, 
you s¢ le ct just the very floor needed to carry 
out the spirit of each room, to add the note 
of charm that makes your rooms yours. 

And even with their unusual beauty these 
floors offer wear such as you never believed 
possible. Consider this: a floor of Armstrong's 
[Inlaid Linoleum, cemented in place over a lin- 
ing of builders’ deadening felt, lasts a lifetime 
r refinishing! It really defhes 


( 


he efforts of scraping heels and muddy feet. 


Wax it 


t 


occasionally. It will glow and 





And still the beauty of 


















S r ul r 
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sparkle with a rich lustre. Then throw your 
fine fabric rugs over its glowing surface. How 
much brighter and 
prettier they will 
seem! And for ease 
of cleaning, imag- 
ine this: no cracks 
to catch and hold 
dirt. No scrubbing. 
Just a daily going 
over with a dry 


dust mop. 


Have you seen the 
NEW patterns ? 
Here are reproduced two of the new smart 
patterns in Armstrong’s Linoleum. You 
can see many other equally attractive 
designs at good furniture and depart- 


ment stores—— new Embossed Handcraft 


rENLAZD 











Tile Inlaids, new Marbleized Inlaid effects, 
new softly colored figured designs— any type 
of pattern you need to carry out the spirit 
and purpose of any room in your home. 
These new and better floors of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum are smart and correct. And if they 
wear longer than others—they should! Bo- 
nuses are paid to our workers to produce only 
the finest of linoleum. There is one simple 
way to get these better linoleum floors—look 
for the Circle A trade-mark on the burlap back. 
Can our Bureau of Decoration Help? 
If you are redecorating and your plans include 
floors, write to Hazel Dell Brown, interior 
decorator. She will advise you on draperies, 
walls, and wood trim as well as the proper 
linoleum floors to match your furnishings. 


A book on the art of decoration 


has been written by Agnes Foster Wright, called “Floors, 
Furniture, and Color.” You willenjoy itsfull-color reproduc- 
tions and definite help for planning correct color schemes. We 
will gladly send you this book for 25c¢. (60c¢ in Canada.) 
Address Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Division, 829 
Virginia Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


rmstrong’s Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 
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The roofs and chimneys, with a touch of half-timber work; and the living-room, restored even to its diamond paned win- 


dows, old settle and ladder-back chair, 


’ 


show the beauty 


, b0th exterior and inte rior, 


of two old English cottages in Surrey 


OLD ENGLISH HOMES, 
UNDER GENTLY SLOPING ROOFS 


Sixth in a series by 


Marcia Meapb AND Dante. P. Hicearns 


HERE are many of us whose 

first thought of old English 

homes is of graceful, nestling 
roofs of thatch; others of us hear 
visions of beautiful half-timbered 
walls. All are right 

The wide differences in the old 
English country homes are really 
amazing. We shall try to acquire 
an acquaintance with these gracious 
homes, which are interesting not 
only in themselves but also because 
they are the immediate forerunners 
of our early American homes, de- 
scribed in the second article of this 
series. 
There are some _ characteristic 

which all the old English types pos 
sess. The keynote of their beauty is 
universal use of local materials 
They are buildings of the soil; they 
belong where they are built and they ap 
pear to have grown out of the surround- 
ings. “When we find materials that nature 
provides used anywhere, there we see the 
most beautiful architecture.” 





An inviting little porch-entrance 
to a cottage in Gloucester 


The roofs have long unbroken slopes 
Dormers were seldom used. Ii light were 
needed in an upper story, a gable was 
introduced; or as in the thatched cot- 
tages, the roof was lifted up in graceful 
curves to make room for the windows, 
and the thatch was shaped around them. 

The chimneys are large and usually 
massed, and display an endless variety of 
design. As I have said before, chimneys 
have always been objects of affection to 
an Englishman. His fancy knew no limits 
in the handling of whatever went into 
them, whether brick, stone or wood. 


Illustrated by Otto R. 


Eggers 





This house in Suffolk has excellent orna- 


mental plaster-parged work 


Much of the indescribable charm of old 
England lies in the wonderful scale of its 
buildings. What is scale? I throw up 
my hands when asked for a definition. 
It is impossible to explain. It cannot be 
visualized in itself; it can only be felt. 
Correct scale is the proper relation of a 
building and its parts to the size of the 
human figure. It is part of the mysticism 
of a Gothic Cathedral; it is in the digni- 
fied repose of a monumental classic build- 
ing; it is that quality which gives cozi- 
ness, intimacy and a delicate sense of 
rightness to these old English habitations. 

I am most humble in trying to depict 
the earmarks of good scale, a quality 
which all architects strive to attain, and 
of which the best of them fall short at 
times. In these small homes it is evident 
in the small size of the units. The win- 
dows are small; the doorways are low, 
not larger than is necessary to pass 
through; the main floor is practically on a 
level with the ground; the ceilings are 
often within reach of the hand up- 
stretched; while the roofs slope down 
protectingly, often to the tops of the first- 
story windows. In short, the general ef 
fect is one of “small scale,” which is 
appropriate for homes. 

The windows of the English cottages 
were usually units of about the same size. 
When more light was desired, they did 
not make bigger windows but added more 
units in a series, forming the character- 
istic groups of two, three, four or five 
windows, separated by posts or mullions 
In the more pretentious buildings the 
window areas were increased in height in 
the same way. Thus the small scale was 
maintained, no matter how extensive the 
structure. Whether the early builders did 
this from intent or from a sense of the 
fitness of things, who shall say? 


In the English cottage, repose is 
produced by a simple proportioning 
of the mass. The basis of the plan 
was a system of bays, after the 
manner of building of the previous 
era. One bay was about sixteen 
feet long, or the length of a rood, 
a unit of land measure, and the 
width was the same. To make the 
buildings larger, other bays were 
added. In the stables and _ the 
“houses for the poor” alike, the 
bays were separated by low parti 
tions, forming stalls, in each of which 
four oxen could be accommodated; 
or, when the buildings were used 
for the poor, each family had a 
right to one of these stalls or bays 
From this came the saying, “Every 
dog has his bay (day).” 

Nowhere are buildings so full of 
surprises as are the cottages of the En 
glish countryside. One village is medieval 
in character, another tends toward the 
classic; others are both. Each section 
has distinct individuality—romantic, 
fascinating. 

The village cafpenter and mason was 
the pride of the village and considered 
himself an artist—and he was, to a great 
degree. Although his workmanship was 
not always all that could be desired, he 
was a master in the treatment of sur 
faces. It did not worry him if the water 
dripped from the eaves [Turn to page 48] 








Harvard house at 
Stratford-on-Avon, has panels of 
decorative half-timber work 
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| of physical facts 


= na happiness 


NLESS there is frank discussion, 
there can be no real enlighten 
ment ona subject such as feminine hy 
giene. The recent advances in this 
branch of hygiene have all come about 
as an answer to one existing evil. And 
that is the evi/ of poisonous antiseptics. 


Every physician and nurse is familiar 
with the effects when delicate tissues 
come in contact with bichloride of mer- 
cury or the compounds of carbolic acid. 
Yet until lately there was no other re- 
course for fastidious women who de- 
manded an efficient and true surgical 
cleanliness. ‘ 


Every woman has reason 
to welcome Zonite 


But no longer need a woman risk the 
effects of dangerous poisons for the pur- 
pose of feminine hygiene. No longer 
need she fear accidental poisoning in 
the home. For now she has Zonite. 
This powerful antiseptic-germicide is a 
remarkable achievement to contem- 
plate. Though absolutely non-poison- 
ous, Zonite is more than forty times as 
strong as peroxide of hydrogen and far 
more powerful than any dilution of 
carbolic acid that can be safely used on 
the human body. 


No wonder, then, that Zonite has been 
welcomed with satisfaction. A power- 
ful antiseptic which, in its many uses, 
is harmless to human tissue! Dentists 
are using it widely for preventive oral 
hygiene. Suggestion: ask your physi- 
cian’s opinion of Zonite. 

Send for dainty booklet on feminine 
hygiene, frankly written. Zonite Prod- 
ucts Co., Postum Bldg., 250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. In Canada: 165 
Dufferin Street, Toronto. 


In bottles, 25c,50cand 
$1 at drug stores 


Slightly higher in Canada 










If your druggist cannot 
supply you, send 25c 
direct to the Zonite 
Products Company. 






Zonite Products Co., Women’s Division 
Postum Bldg., 250 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
I should like to have a free copy of the 
illustrated booklet you have prepared, 
(F-11) 
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DIAPERS 


which chafe 


and irritate— 


the source of 
much severe suffering 


oS eagng er unger agree that when 


nee 
baby cries or is fretful it is 


often because his diapers are rougn 


and. scratchy from washing with 


harsh soap—soap containing free 


Alkali, if not thoroughly rinsed 
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fine white powder that is cruelly ir 
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Comparative examples of arm-chair 
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with spiral posts and rails, Facobean influence, suitable for the F 
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iglish cottage 


OLD ENGLISH HOMES, 
UNDER GENTLY SLOPING ROOFS 


over the doorway, or if the construction 
were not water-tight, but he was always 
inspired by a natural fancy and invention 
for distributing the materials at hand in 
just the right proportions 

In the earlier days the southern and 
eastern parts of England were heavily 
wooded, and the houses were built of 
tree trunks. They were virtually log 
houses, with the logs dressed into square 
timbers set vertically, forming a fairly 
even surface. As the forests began to be 
depleted, every other timber was emitted 
in the construction of the walls, and the 
space filled in with interlaced boughs and 
plaster, or even brick or stone. From this 
stage of building came the name “half- 
timber” work which was actually true— 
half timber, half filling. 

As the forests were more and more de- 
pleted and wood became scarce, the tim- 
bers were set still farther apart, and di 
agonal and horizontal members introduced 
to stiffen the frame and to brace it against 
the wind. Thus the intervening spaces be 
came larger, but the name “half-timber” 
stuck. The name has even been known to 
be applied to the atrocious imitation stuff 
so rampant in speculative building in this 
country 

Did you ever wonder why these old 
frame buildings are so beautiful as com 
pared with some 
ol the later 
much-framed 
ones? The build 
ers, limited by 
the necessity for - : : 
economy, closely tn the carving 
followed their 
structural sense 
A brace was in- Z nglish 
troduced because . 
it was needed at 
a particular point 
to resist the force 
of the wind 
You feel the 
wind blow; you 
see the wooden 
brace to with 
stand it, and you 
know that the 
house will stand 
A building must 
1ppear structural 
as well as be 
structural 

In the south 
and west E1 
gland where the 
supply of trees 
was not depleted 
so fast, was de- 
veloped Severy 
variety of wood 
work combined 
with plaster 
There was much 
wind in this lo- 
cality, blowing in 
from the sea 
This twisted the 


The Facobean chairs at 
left and right (belor 
show Dutch influence 


v) 





| ¢ ontinued from page 17 | 
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branches of the trees into fantastic shapes, 
which were worked up into decorative 
patterns within the plaster panels. They 
were sometimes set in the four corners 
of a panel, like braces, or cut into purely 
ornamental shapes, and the projecting 
brackets and timber ends were elaborately 
carved. In the old town of Chester you 
will see endless variety of this work, much 
of which is restless and overdone. It is 
also, as a rule, too elaborate and im- 
practicable for modern times. 

In the east it was different. Clay beds 
were found, and the manufacture of brick 
and tile changed the character of building, 
so much so that we refer to this section 
as the tile country. In their enthusiasm 
in the manufacture of tiles and the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining fuel for burning, the 
wood of the forests almost entirely dis- 
appeared before coal was discovered in the 
north to take its place. So here we find 








a colorful architecture, with soft, glowing, 
red-tiled roofs and side walls, contrasting 
with the striking white plastered panels 
and darkened oak timbers of the west 
south 
Another material called flint was used 
extensively in some parts. It was stone 
about the size of bricks and the shape 
of a kidney-bean, black in color. It was 
used often in connection with brick, form- 
ing amusing checkerboard and diaper pat- 
terns. Then there was a slatey stone 
which it was possible to quarry in layers. 
‘Rhis was used for roofs, copings and sills, 
and™ small pieces were forced into the 
mortar of the joints between larger stones 
to give the walls more strength, which 
proved to be a very decorative feature. 
In the later work weatherboarding, or 
siding, as we would call it, and wall 
tiling were put over the early log walls, 
whose timbers had become so shrunken 
that the wind and rain could no longer 
be kept out 
In the counties in the southeast part 
of England, Kent, Sussex, Surrey and 
Hampshire, many of the cottages are built 
of as many as five different materials, 
brick, stone, timber, weatherboarding and 
plaster. 
There is something human _ about 
thatched cottages. You can see in imagina- 
tion the builder 
deftly and af- 


Appropriate for the fectionately ar- 
English cottage style of 


ranging the straw 
or reeds of which 


home are the Ameri: an these roots were 
pieces (center) — high made, layer on 
boy with tear - drop layer, shaping 


them here and 


lls, dressing - table 
ee ree _ ees there to provide 


and paneled chest of a tiny window 


drawers and light to the 

upper story, and 

the wind and 
American rain doing their 
share in round- 
ing and softening 
the curves over 
eaves and gable 
ends. 

But beautiful 
as thatch was 
and still is, it is 
impractical as a 
modern roofing 
material. It is 
difficult to make 
water-tight and 
is a serious fire 
menace in these 
congested days 
as well as being 
a material diffi- 
cult to obtain. 
To be sure, some 
architects have 
had the temerity 
to try to produce 
long-distance 
representations of 
[Turn to page 50] 
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“Freshness —vivid charm 
by cleansing and protect- 
ing your teeth in 
natures own Way. . . 


EOPLE remember 
a glowing skin, and the irresistible 
the glorious 


flashing eyes, 





gleam of lovely white teeth 
climax of your smile. 

For your teeth are the symbol of your 
youth —of health—of your happiest 
moods. 

Yet how many gay, otherwise charming 
faces are marred by cloudy, rapidly deteri- 
orating teeth! And in this modern age the 
most faithful brushing is not enough. For 
our soft, sweet foods cannot sufhciently 
exercise the salivary glands—cannot 


stimulate them to do their work of neu- aa wy 


tralizing with their alkaline flow the 
ever-forming acids of decay. 

At last dental authorities have found 
a way to restore the protective function 
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line of sound white teeth 
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Your TeetH mould your mouth — rule the 
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} contours of your face—set off your smile 





» WE 


In a thousand situations your 
teeth are important — Keep 


them white—prevent decay— 
‘ 


of these glands. They have perfected a 
dentifrice that gently stimulates their flow. 
With Pebeco your glands function natu- 
rally again. Decay is arrested—that glori- 


with Pebeco 


ous, gleaming smile can be yours again 


Pebeco increases alkaline saliva which 
counteracts acids 


EBECO is a marvelously effective salivary stim- 
ulant. As soon as Pebeco enters your mouth 
the salivary glands flow more freely. 

With regular daily use Pebeco entirely restores 
the normal, protective flow of your glands. Their 
alkaline fluids cleanse your teeth day and night 
and prevent the formation of bacterial plaques or 
film. The acids of decay 


they form. 


are neutralized as jast das 


Pebeco polishes beautifull; without using any 





gritty substance. It keeps your gums clean and 
stimulated, your whole mouth normal and healthy. 
Do not let your teeth deteriorate. Pebeco will give you the 

¥, vs oe « >) beautiful, healthy teeth youa imire. Send today for a ten days’ 

Cc y Cc trial of Pebeco. Made only by Pebeco, Inc. Sole Distributors: 

Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. Canadian Agents: Harold 


Inc 
F. Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 1 


. ’ McCaul $ Toron it 
Send coupon today jor free At ; ihe Se, Tevente, Oe 


ill druggist 


A Division of Lehn & Fink Products Company. 


generous tube of ‘Pebeco 
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His Majesty, the Sultan Akbar, jealous of the splendors of the 
a of Persia, decreed in 1556 that his weavers should create carpets 

r his palace “of wonderful variety and charming texture.” How 
lec! his commands were obeyed may be judged from this 
magnificent Karnak Worsted Wilton; a faithful reproduction of a 


court carpet of that period 


Centuries drift by, thrones and dynasties crumble, but today Mohawk 
Rugs are ae created to comply with the royal decrees of His Ma- 
jesty, the J American Home Lover, and as successfully as in that ancient 
Indian day they are “of wonderful variety and charming texture 


’ } 
gain the freeiygiven counsel of the 








] Dec W. & J Sloane They will suggest 

’ r your own individual rooms. Write now for 

full particulars of our free interior dec erm service se k 
{ rement, W. & J, Sloa 5 Fifth nue, Neu 





MOHAWK RUCS 


lanufactured by MOHAWK CARPET MILLS INC. Amsterdam. NY 
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[Continued from page 4&8| 


thatched roofs by tortur- 
ing wood shingles, through 
steaming and pressing, into 
curved shapes which no self-respecting 
shingle would think of assuming; but this 
does not come in the class of honest 
design. Let the thatched cottage remain 
one of the romantic beauties of bygone 
days. It is not good precedent for the 
modern home. 

Where stucco was used, there developed, 
probably from Italian influence, a decora- 
tive or surface treatment called “parging.” 
At first this was done with a sharp instru- 
ment or pointed stick. The patterns were 
simple all-over herring-bone or zigzag de- 
signs done in incised fashion Each 
mason had a pattern of his own and as 
he worked only in his own locality, there 
is a great variety of this kind of orna- 
mental plaster treatment. 

From this developed complicated de- 
signs in scrolls, natural forms and 
heraldic symbols This more elaborate 
treatment was restricted usually to panels 
between windows, friezes and panels in 
half-timber work. It is not all beautiful 
but some of the low relief work is very 
effective. 

In McCall’s booklet, The Small House, 
is a design for a modern English house 
by Mr. Eggers. In a panel between 
second-story windows he has used plaster 
ornament of this character, which re- 
calls much of the old plaster work found 
throughout Kent and Sussex 

Most characteristically English of all 
the homes of this period are the stone 
houses of the Cotswold district. Cotswold 
hills are a portion of a fifty mile belt of 
limestone, extending across England from 
Dorsetshire to Scarborough. Almost all 
the buildings here are of local stone, which 
was practically the only material avail- 
able. This stone quarries in rectangular 
blocks, and is easily dressed and handled 

For roofs the quarried stone was ex- 
posed to the weather over a winter sea 
son. The action of the frost split the 
stone into thin slabs or slats, which were 
applied to the roofs like mammoth 
shingles 

In the main these buildings followed the 

Gothic traditions of design from genera- 
‘en to generation but there is an endless 
variety of skill and individuality displayed 
in minor details such as doors, windows, 
tablets, chimneys, moldings and leader 
heads. Progress was made to the point of 
carrying off. the water from the roofs in 
gutters and leaders. 

Many interesting wall textures were ob- 
tained. Several courses of smooth stone 
would be alternated with layers of stone 
of rougher texture. Dressed stonework 
was used for quoins and trim round 
openings, in contrast with the natural 
surface in the main walls. In garden- 
walls added variety was obtained by the 
use of alternate layers of dry stonework 
and jointed stonework. 

There is also in these stone buildings a 
greater variety of color than one would 
imagine. There are walls of gray and 


LITTLE 


OS oe 
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walls of yellow, and again 
walls with a tinge of pink. 
But all the construction, 
walls, windows and roofs being of one 
material, gives unity to the work of 
the district. 

The medieval spirit remained as long 
as the builders kept in close touch with 
the soil and their materials and as long as 
they continued to live in the towns in 
which they were born. 

For a modern house in a locality which 
is rolling or hilly and where trees and 
shrubbery will grow, there is no style 
which will so soon pass through the crude 
new-built stage nor so quickly and so 
completely weather into its surroundings 
as the old English cottage, be it stone, 
half timber or brick. 

In other columns of this issue you will 
find a clever design for an English cot- 
tage, which our architects have most skil- 
fully adapted to moderh American needs 
It is a combination of brick and stucco, 
with a truly English roof and chimney 
and it is in excellent scale. Into its 
planning have gone also. the _ best 
principles which we know of what is 
required in an up-to- date healthful home 
of today. 

The interior of the English cottage 
should have plain plastered walls with an 
attractive surface finish such as our 
plasterers now are learning to do so well. 

The wood trim should be natural finish. 
If it could be left to weather with nothing 
on its surface for a year or more, it would 
acquire something of the homely appear- 
ance of the old cottage. 

The fireplace may be of brick and 
timbers but care must be taken to pro- 
tect the wood from the fire as our fire- 


“places are smaller than in those days. 


Any of the furniture which we have 
shown in previous articles for the Dutch 
Colonial and for the Early American 
Home will be suitable in the English cot- 
tage; but from the English point of view, 
some of the richer developments of En- 
glish furniture would be particularly ap- 
propriate 

A few English examples are shown for 
comparison, though it will be necessary 
and advisable, as a rule, to adhere to 
American models. 

Jacobean furniture with turned and 
spiraled structural members is particularly 
suited to the English cottage, especially 
the chairs with carved heads and cane- 
back panels and seats, developed later 
under Dutch influence. 

The more decorative furniture, which 
might be used in the living-rooms of the 
house, suggest rich color and texture in 
the draperies, velvet cushions, silk curtains 
and the like. But in the bedrooms the 
rush-bottom chairs with slat backs and 
bannister backs would be suitable, and 
the simplest ladder-back chairs in the 
kitchen. 

The Dutch turned work, as in the high 
boys and gate-leg tables, is good, and the 
Windsor chairs—but not the cabriole 
furniture, which belongs to a later date 


HOUSES 


By Philip Emerson Wood 


LIKE little houses best: 


They , bv far, are loveliest 


In the Spring they entertain 
Wistful winds and rhyming rain; 
In the summer they enfold 
Reveries of green-and-gold; 

In the autumn they revere 
Raptures of the dying year, 

And in winter, in December, 

Oh, how sweetly they remember 
With candlelight and open fires, 


Olden dreams and old desires! 


We, who dwell in little houses, 
Know how morning quite carouses 
In its glory; know how d: Lys 
Kindly keep their gentle ways; 
Know how dusk can settle down, 
Wearing starlight as a gown 
Starlight and the amethyst 

Veils of v agueness known as mist; 
Know how beauties such as these 
Can be gathered in the peace 

Of nights filled with silences. 

I like little houses best: 


They, by far, are loveliest! 
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Read what one 
woman says: 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Sirs: I am inordinately proud of my 
hair and when, about two years ago, 
I found I had excessive dandruff, it 
gave me considerable worry. 1 had 
read of Listerine for dandruff but did 
not know much about it. Finally after 
continued, tho futile, use of bigh- 
class shampoos, etc., 1 tried Listerine 
and like magic the dandruff disap 
peared. It just seemed to dissolve, and 
has not returned. It seems a sort of 
miracle to me and I am so happy 
about it 1 felt moved to write this 


Sincerely, 


Miss — 
Sept. 6, 1925 Oklahoma City 


“It’s almost a miracle!” 





OMEONE suggested it to her—or did she trouble. But regular applications of Listerine, 
see it in an advertisement? Listerine, for | doused on clear and massaged in, soon made 
the hair and scalp—particularly when you have a difference that seemed almost miraculous. 
dandruff, and so many women—as well as Dandruff had disappeared! 
men—are troubled this way. It is really wondertul the way Listerine acts 
Dandruff is most of a nuisance when your when applied to the hair and scalp. Invigorat- 
hair is bobbed. (At least you notice it much _ ing, refreshing. And how it brings out that luster 
more then.) Her hair had been bobbed only and softness that women want—and men like. 
recently. And that was when she discovered the | —Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. 


DR F and Listerine simply do 
D N not get along together 











(lf over the world 


well. -aroomed women use 
this method of manicuring 


JELL-GROOMED to her finger tips—and at her finger tips! 

The woman of today knows that she will never be excused a 
moment for neglected finger nails—dull, lusterless, bordered by 
split or ragged cuticle. 

For it is such a simple matter to keep them always lovely. 
Nowadays every woman knows how to have nail tips white and 
dainty, nails gleaming, cuticle smooth, shapely. Cutex has taught 
her—hundreds and thousands of her! And not only in America. 
All over the world women have learned this wonderful way of 
From New York to San Francisco—in 
‘atic capitals of Europe—charming and accomplished 
women give the Cutex method their unqualified approval. 


caring for their hands. 








If you live in Canad 





Mail 10c with Coupon for Introductory 


Set containing every essential for the home manicure 
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A ROMANTIC 
ENGLISH COTTAGE 


Especially designed for McCall’s by The Architec ts’ 
Small House Service Bureau (Controlled by The 
American Institute of Architects) Collaborating with 


Marcia Meap, McCall's Consulting 


LSEWHERE 
| in this issue, 
Miss Mead 


and Mr. Higgins, 
writing of old En- 
glish homes, have 
stirred you with the 
vision of sloping, 
thatched roofs and 
half-timbered walls. 

As much at home 
in some of our 
American country- 
sides as on English 
soil, is the snug cot- 
tage pictured on 
this page, designed 
with all the charm 
of its English prec- 
edent and all the 
practicality of ar- 
rangement and 
equipment _ needed 
for modern house- 
work and _ living 
conditions. For the 
modern family 
needing a home of 
about six rooms, to 
be built at modest 
cost, and in which 
the housewife is also 
the housemaid, this 
little house is well- 
nigh ideal. 

Many of our 
readers will find in 
these plans for the 
sixth house of our 
series the home for 
which they have 
been looking. 

The plan is 
unique because of 
its unusual arrange- 


ment and homelike character and because 
of the location of the principal bedroom 


for this English Cottage will be 


four- to seven-room houses cost- 
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F you plan to build in a roll 

ing, hilly locality, where your 
home will nestle among trees and 
shrubs, this English Cottage, 
modernized and x4mericanized, 
will bring to its new-world set- 
ting, all the charm of the English 
countryside. The building-cost 
will be about $6000 to $6500, 
estimated at forty-five cents a 
cubic foot. Two complete sels of 
detailed plans and specifications 


sold for $30. (No fewer than 
2 sets will be sold for any house 
of this series.) Extra sets of 
plans, on paper, $3; on cloth, $5; 
extra specifications, $2. 


Or, if you desire other house- 
plans and designs, send for Mc- 
Call’s Service booklet, The Small 
House (price ten cents), showing 


ing from $8,000 to $76,500 and 
designed by America’s foremost 
architects. Plans and specifica- 
tions for any house in the book- 
let, $15 a set. Address The Ser: 

ice Editor, 236 West 37th Street, 


New York City. 


and of the bathroom on the first floor. It this issue, the 


has many practical advantages as well, 
in the privacy of the main bedroom, the 
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your home. 
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Architect 


accessibility of the 
bathroom to all 
parts of the house, 
the main rooms on 
the four corners of 
the house affording 
cross ventilation in 
every room. 

The second story 
bedrooms are spa- 
cious and comfort- 
able and there is 
a real attic with no 
stairs to climb, and 
when the bank ac- 
count will permit, 
the large sink closet 
may be made into 
a second bathroom. 

The house is best 
suited to either a 
corner lot or to a 
wide inside lot, un- 
less the owner wish- 
es to place the end 
toward the street. 

In the simple 
homelike loveliness 
of the exterior the 
architect has given 
us of his best 
just a gable con- 
trasting with a long 
unbroken roof slope 
with a few harmo- 
nious details of 
chimney, door, win- 
dow and porch, and 
just the right pro- 
portions of color 
contrast in the nat- 
ural materials of 
brick, stucco, slate 
and wood, to en- 
hance the design 


The Bureau of architects, who designed 
this house, offer you, on another page of 
Bureau’s special aid in 
planning the mechanical equipment of 
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Your orders 


are shipped 


hours. That saves time. 
sides, one of our seven big 


quicker. It is quicker and 
and more satisfactory to 
your orders to Ward’s. 


ards New Spring Catalogue 


We say your Catalogue is now ready for 
YOU. And we mean exactly that. 
Because this page is printed to offer 
you this book—to give you Five Good 
Reasons why Ward’snew Catalogue with 
its wonderful money-saving opportuni- 
ties should be in your home this Spring. 


Reason No. 1 
A $50 Saving in Cash 
May Just as Well be Yours 


This year, yes, even in the first six months, 
there can be a cash saving of $50.00 for you 
—if you write for this book—if you use this 
book—if you send all your orders to Ward’s. 
Because—Every Ward price is a Money- 
Saving Price. 

We used over $60,000,000 in cash to secure 
these low prices for you. Cash always gets 
the Jowest price. And buying in the largest 
quantities, by the car load, by the train load, 
yes, even contracting for the entire output 
of a factory, we are always able to secure a 
price that means a saving for you. 


Reason No. 2 
We Search the Markets 
of the Whole World 


Our complete organization of buyers, our ex- 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


mety 


Is Now Ready for You 


perts in all kinds of merchandise, go to every 
market in their search for the new thing, the 
new pattern or desigrf, for bigger bargains, or 
for better quality at the price. 

All the year round we have buyers in 
Europe—the rubber for our tires comes di- 
rect from the Orient, we buy silk in Japan— 
we buy wherever and whenever we can se- 
cure the best bargains for you. 

Reason No. 3 

We never sacrifice Quality 
to make a low Price 

At Ward’s your satisfaction is our first 
thought always. Will this shoe, or this chair, 
or this stove give our customers complete 
satisfaction? That is the first thing. We 
never “cheapen” an article to make the 
price seem lower. 

A low price at Ward’s always is a Zenuine 
low price because it is never a low price made 
at the sacrifice of quality. 


Reason No. 4 
You Always Buy On 
Approval—at Ward’s 


Montgomery Ward & Co. published the first 
mail order guarantee: ‘‘ Your money back if 
you ask for it.” That was the Golden Rule policy 
upon which this business was established and 


Ward &Co, 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


which we have lived up to for fifty-four years. 
This ‘‘deal as you would be dealt by”’ policy 
will govern every transaction with you. And 
furthermore, when you write to us or order from 
us, you can be sure that your orders and letters, 
your confidence and your patronage are always 
appreciated at Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Reason No. 5 
The Proof of the Saving 


and Service we offer You 


In the last four years twice as many families 
have commenced sending their orders to Ward’s. 
The growth of Ward’s, our success in pleasing 
our customers, in giving them sterling values, 
has made us hundreds of thousands of new 
friends. 

The same opportunity for saving and satis- 
faction is now yours. We say to you—this new 
Spring Catalogue is yours free. But the next 
step must be yours. Send us your name on 
the coupon below and our complete Spring 
Catalogue will be sent you free. 


(NG 
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within 24 hours 


Your orders will be given immediate 
attention and shipped within 24 


near to you. Your letter reaches us 
quicker. Your goods go to you 


Ge 


































But be- 


houses is 


cheaper, 
send all 





Baltimore Chicago 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 


Name cases Ane nee 
Local Address 

Post Office... Sere Papeete , 
State er ie 


will be sent you free if you are interested. 





A copy of our Wall Paper Sample Book } 





Shall we send you a copy? 





To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Dept. 96-H 
Kansas City St. Paul 


(Mail this coupon to’our house nearest you.) 
Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 
complete Spring and Summer Catalogue. 














Fort Worth 
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to safeguard your 
children’s health. 


Read what 


\ LL over 
4 teachers, 


health officials are 


\merica, mothers, 


doctors and publi 
waking up to the 
vast and unnecessary ravage of disease 
$ OOO, 000 people are ill 
United States 


fy? wtol 


at all times in 
ys 


) 
1/ ; f th 


the / t/ 


TP hroughout the country great health- 
campaigns are being started, in homes, 


in schools, in women’s clubs, with 
the idea of stamping out these dan 
gerous infections and of working 


towards a healthful United States free 
from germs of disease 

Che Health Officers of many of our 
They 


are working with might and main, by 


cities believe this is possible 


education and organization, to bring 
it to pass. Ina recent report 365 of 
them 


= of this health campaign, the regular 


advocate 


» aS an important part 


f , / » fertane . \ 


, 
a “lav d é 
Leerly ¢ ning - 


leaning water to safeguard the 
health of your children 


The Health Officers say these 
are the special danger-spots 


Many of these Health Officers indi- 
cated special danger-places where 


Of course 


I I 


disease rerms congregate 


7 


LEHN & FINK 


/ ) 


365 Health Officers Advocate 


you disinfect toilet bowl, garbage pail, 
drain pipes, but do you also safeguard 
these places:- 


Telephone mouthpieces, door-knobs, door-jambs, 
Banisters, Chair-arms, Tables, Rugs, and Floors. 


Hands, and little, touch these 
places every day, and carry germs to 
eyes, ears, nose and mouth. 


big 


‘Lysol’ Disinfectant is the stand- 
ard disinfectant for this important 
weekly cleaning, the disinfectant used 
everywhere. Three 
times stronger than powerful carbolic 
acid, yet so carefully is it blended that 
in proper proportion it is not harsh for 
the most sensitive hands. 


by physicians 


Use one tablespoonful to a quart of 


water. Its deodorant qualities and 
soapy nature help to clean as it dis- 
infects. And it is absolutely reliable. 


You can trust every drop of it. Put 
into your cleaning water, you know 
that it will destroy the germs which 
endanger your children’s health. 

Keep your home a/ve with fresh 
air, Aappy with sunshine, and safe with 
‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant in your cleaning 
water every time you clean. 


Get “‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant at your 
druggist’s Be sure you get the 
cenuine 

‘ 4 \ I N 


; 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


— FOR THIS FREE Lysol “HEALTH LIBRARY 


Af 


MOVEMENT 
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HOW CAN YOU 
EQUIP your HOUSE the BEST 
for THE LEAST MONEY? 
BY ARTHUR C. HOLDEN 
Acting Director, The Atlantic Division, The 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau 
NTO the make-up put out new models 


of the average 
house goes certain 
important mechanical 
equipment which was 
unknown a_ hundred 
years ago but which today accounts for 


almost a third of the total cost. Every 
house must have: 

A plumbing-system including drains, 
supply-pipes and fixtures, and outside 
service-connections. 

A_ heating-system including a_heat- 


making furnace or boiler, and means for 
distributing the heat throughout the house. 

A lighting-system including connections 
to outside service, distribution-panels and 
wiring outlets and fixtures; also, outlets 
for labor-saving devices to be operated by 
electric current. 

Even in small house work this equip- 
ment is not installed by the general con- 
tractor but by subcontractors each of 
whom does a specialized type of work. 
The materials which these subcontractors 
buy are supplied by manufacturers who 
are competing not only on the basis of 
price but on the basis of the technical 
efficiency of the goods they produce. 
There are different “makes” on the market 
and competing manufacturers continually 

~ 


hence time and study 
are required to know 
their merits. 
The average small- 
bouse _ heating-con- 
tractor finds it easiest to deal with one 
manufacturer only. If he buys all his 
supplies in the same place he gets better 
discounts. For this reason the consulting- 
engineer or the architect who neither buys 
nor sells but who makes a business of 
studying and understanding different prod- 
ucts, is the person best qualified to advise 
the small home-owner. 

Information Sheet No. 6 on “Heating” 
is given, in full, below. (The Information 
Sheets on Plumbing and Electrical Equip- 
ment will~be forwarded to those who 
apply for them.) This sheet is designed 
first, to give the owner some idea of the 
selection open to him; second, to help him 
to balance the conditions on his particular 
job against the choices; third, to help him 
to reconcile the amount he can afford to 
spend with the cost of the equipment that 
he really would like to have; fourth, to en- 
able him to present his problem in complete 
form to an expert if necessary and to get 
an incisive answer without wasting the ex- 
pert’stime in finding out what the problem is 


FOUR WAYS OF HEATING 


Air: The air is warmed | 


heating-apparatus and 
livered through ducts into the rooms, Where 
conditions are favorable it will work easily 
as it is based on the principle that warm air 
Cold-air currents check or alter the 
circulation of warm-air currents; thus in a 
long rambling house, the colder the weather 
the less heat will be delivered to remote rooms, 

A cheap variation is the pipeless furnace 
where all the air passing through the fur- 
ace comes through one single large regis 
and circulates directly throngh the rooms in 
stead of through ducts. This works best in 
i small square compact house. 

Steam: There are various varieties of steam- 


Hot 
rough the 


y passing 
then de- 


rises. 





heating. Water is boiled in the boiler and 
steam rises through properly sized pipes 
passing through radiator coils which give off 
eat to the rooms. The number of square 


feet of surface of the coil determines the 
amount of heat given off in each room. Radi- 
ators should be placed so as to combat cold 
iir currents where they enter the rooms but 





with consideration to economy of the piping 
runs necessary to reach them, Variations in 
the system depend on the way the steam is 
m to circulate. 





The simplest form is the one-pipe up-feed 
system. The pipes are large enough to carry 
the rising steam and at the same time the 
return water caused by condensation of the 
steam in the radiators, ~ pipes must be 


carefully graded so that the water will flow 
back to the boiler. Also there must be air 
valves on the radiators to allow the entering 
steam to force out the air. Care must be 
taken in grading pipes so he returning 
water may not get trapped and shut off the 
steam, 

When a one-pipe steam system works easily 
and quickly it will begin, by reason of the 
vapor given off by the warm water, to heat 
up before steam actually is formed in the 
boiler. This vapor may be made to do the 
work of the steam by using special quick-act 
ing valves and a separate pipe to return the 
water to the boiler and inducing the vapor to 
rise quickly from the boiler By creating a 


partial vacuum in the radiators. This is 
known as a vapor system. 

Hot Water: A hot-water system is based 
on the princ iple that warm water rises. Cit 
culation commences immediately. By varying 


the fire the radiators may be kept at any d« 
sired temperature up to 180 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Because they never reach the tempera 
ture of steam, greater radiation surface is 
necessary. In other words, in a water job the 
radiators must be about half again as_ large 
as in a steam job, larger pipes are required— 
installation-cost is greater. Where space is 
precious, hot-water heat is objectionable. If 
the circulation is poor a hot-water system will 
not work. Great care should be given to the 
layout of pipes and to connections at branches 








rO BE FILLED OUT BY PROSPECTIVE OWNER 
Give lowest winter temperature. ; ‘ i POET CELT ee 
2. Is site of house pollne «9 .-... Protected by hills?...... On which side 
Direction and type of winds............... Pee Ae ee ae ‘ 
3. Type of construction, masonry?... Stucco? «sc. Frame?...... Kind?. 
Interior of plaster?..... a ee OTe Insulating material?........ 
4. Has house a cellar?........ .. Headroom underneath beams?......... Are there 
inexcavated spaces under some rooms?..... .. Headroom beneath beams?....... 
Is unexcavated portion enclosed by masonry wall?......cccccccececccescccccccccces ee 
5s. Give dimensions of smoke-flue a a ea eS ls 5 calib-aanaealan 
6. Has house an attic?.............. 7. How many open fireplaces?............ 
8. What fuel used for cooking?....... 9. What fuel used heating?...... 
Average cost per ton delivered?....... -- per gallon?........ Give supply stored.. 
10. Who will operate heating-system?..............6. 11. Do you like house warm? 
DEOGIMIRT 5u6c6050 Just to take chill off?......... Is house occupied continuously?.. 
2. Give preference as to system....... ere Tere SPE Poe nee 
13. How much does your budget allow you to spend on a heating system?. 


4. State here any special comment you have 


1s. This sheet will be answered by mail by 
heating engineer if a fee of $ o is enclosed ; 
It will be a professional opinion on the solution of 


ce at scheduled rates 


REQUEST FOR 
Please send Infc at Sheet Number 6 
Name 
rown 
Remarks 


Address the Service Editor, McCall's Magaz 


to make 


member or by a corresponding 
answered “Yes” ( ) 
sultation at the Bureau 


and this question 
your problem, Con 


INFORMATION 
| Oe ery ere ere reer ee ee ee ee 
State 


ine, 236 West 37th Street, New 
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he clothes in your was h every week 
are worth more than ‘|O0 
























» them tl ‘olection y ve fi b fe ee 
we them the same protection you give fine faorics~lOr ONLY +! a Ww 
10dels © - 
study 
know 
small- Pe ee 
r-con- 
1 one 3 men’s shirts $6.00* 4 suits children’s underwear 4.00 
ll his 1 suit men’s underwear 2.00 1', dozen handkerchiefs 5.00 
ves 1 pair pajamas 3.00 4 sheets 8.00 
a 3 housedresses 9.00 5 pillow slips 5.00 
ating - 2 aprons 2.00 8 table napkins 6.00 
buys 1 nightgown 2.00 2 table-cloths 10.00 
‘ss Ol 1 muslin step-in 2.00 Table doilies 5.50 
prod- 5 boy’s blouses 10.00 4 bath towels 4.00 
advise 1 pair boy's pajamas 2.00 8 hand towels 5.00 
7 pairs rompers 21.00 6 kitchen towels 1.00 
iting” 3 girl's dresses 9.00 pp gtGr Mar S A 
_— 1 girl's nightgown 1.50 $123.00 
lation 
quip- *” A verag ' ‘ i ] a ¢ we 
who 7 — 
signed 
of the T aa . 
p him HE CLOTHES you launder every week—have you 
sp stopped to think of their value in dollars and cents? 
ng et See the list above! The typical bare necessities for 
1 ° . - . a . 
to en- cleanliness in an average family! Values conservatively 
+ ape quoted by a medium-priced department store. Over a 
ne ex- hundred dollars at the very least! Many families— 
=n yours perhaps—wash clothes worth twice as much 
every Monday. 
.« - , ’ . . 
I flos Poor economy, isn’t it, not to give these costly 
e alr sd P 
tering clothes the care that they deserve! 
et be 
ff the You learn from your finer things that the way you wash 
ee your clothes affects their length of life more than the way you 
of the wear them. Your silk stockings, your dainty lingerie—you' ve 
dy» long since found out how to make them give the utmost 
in th - £ 
ae service by washing them the safe Lux way. And always you've 
rm the noticed how white and soft Lux leaves your hands. 
por to } 
Se s All your clothes are costly nowadays. Sheets and towels are 
not cheap. You can’t afford to trust even these plainer things to | 
bases common laundry soap! Remember how it stung your hands? 
arying Now you can save them and your clothes, too! 
‘ah en 4 . 
ene Wash everything now with Lux—rich, creamy, sudsy Lux! 
ace is How much cleaner, brighter, whiter, all your clothes will | 
OD 7 
; larg look. Better yet, how much longer they will last. Pure Lux | 
tired 1 - ; : | 
rong? that protects the plainer, everyday fabrics as well as the deli- 
le. Tf cate silken ones, guards their color, washes out all the dirt, ’ ~d 
mm W : - ~ 
to the but gently, so that none of the fibres are destroyed. Pure Lux WN | 
— that protects the soft whiteness of your hands. 1 
For just 4c more than harsh soap costs, you save dollars in 4 
ae wear and tear on clothes—you use Lux for everything. Try it 
ext wash day. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
<a Now let Lux save your hands in the 
laundry just as it does when 
you wash out a bit of finery 
| —when you wash dishes 
nding AOE Te 
) ‘<=> 
Berees ne 
‘ough Lux in the big 
a new package or two 
“ity. average washings Na an aa a Bi Rae eae ee 
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R & For sixty years the Murphy Varnish Company has been making varnish. Sixty 





years is a long time—long enough to test any finish, or any reputation. If 


o 


the Murphy Company has a reputation for making good finishes, it must be 


because throughout that sixty years it always tried to make the best it could. e§ 


Old furniture made colorful without drudgery 
or delay * This is the age of color. Color is the correct 
thing in interior decoration, just as it is in dress. Painted 
furniture adds a smart touch to your home. You can make 
attractive colored pieces out of your old furniture with 


Murphy Brushing Lacquer. 


Murphy Brushing 


Lacquer is a new finish which offers 


attractive possibilities in home decoration. No experience or 


\ 





skill is necessary. Anyone can apply it. 
It is simply flowed on from the brush 
and hardens immediately into a smooth, 


even film. It dries so quickly that there 
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is no time for the newly deco- 
rated piece to collect dust, and you 
can use it almost immediately. 

Murphy Brushing Lacquer 
has no unpleasant or injurious 
features. 


It is the quickest, simplest and 


easiest way to apply color to a surface. 


It dries like magic 
Murphy Brushing Lacquer dries to the 
hard 


touch in five minutes—usually 


within a half an hour. Doing over an 
old piece of furniture into an_attrac- 
tive new one that adds delightful color 
to your home is pleasant work for a 
spare hour. You can use the piece al- 
most as soon as you finish. You can do 
over your dining room. table 
between luncheon and dinner. 
You can lacquer a set of porch 
furniture and sit on it the same 
afternoon. Not only does it dry quickly, 
but it is easy to put on. Every woman 


should learn at once the things she can 


do with this new Lacquer. 


Getting the right color 


Before you lacquer anything you must 


decide on the color, the one best color 








to go with the rest of the dec- 
* 
oration in your home. By select- 
ing the right color you can 
improve the appearance of any 
room. Selecting the right color 
is made easy with the Murphy Color 
Book. This book includes an automatic 
color tinder and a color chart, and tells 
how to use both. With these three things 
you can easily pick the right 
color for any furniture to pro- 
duce the best color effect in 
any room. With the right color 
scheme and a finish so easily 
applied as Murphy Brushing Lacquer 
you can in a short time add beauty to 
your home. Write us to mail you this 
Murphy Color Book, or ask 
your dealer for it. It is 
free. If it is easier, just clip 
the coupon and send it to us. 


After reading this book you will 


know exactly what colors of Murphy 





Brushing Lacquer to ask for ,, 
at your paint or hardware store. - 
With the lacquer you buy you 
will be given a novel instruc- 


tion book which makes it easy 


to get good results. 


Murphy 


BRUSHING 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 


NEWARK, 


aC 


NEW JERSEY CHICAGO 





oN 


One book to help you select the right 
color to harmonize with the existing 
furnishings of your room. 

One book which tells in simple 
terms how to put the Lacquer on. 

With these two books and a can of 
Murphy Lacquer 


Brushing you. can 


make your home up to date with 


color. 


To the professional 


painter 


Murphy Brushing Lacquer 
offers you a remarkable oppor- 
tunity. A quick-drying Lacquer, made 
by a house whose reputation you know, 
has a great many uses in the paint 
trade, where a quick job is necessary. 
A second coat can be applied in half 
an hour, and a whole interior can be 
refinished, ready for use, in one day. 
Here is the coupon which will bring 
you our free Color Book. Mail it today. 
| Murphy Varnish Company 


Dept. A., Newark, N. J. 


Please send me your free Murphy Coler Book 

to help me choose the proper color of Murpliy 

Brushing Lacquer to use in any room im tiny 
house. 


em, 


NAME 


MAILING ADDRESS — 


hardware dealer's name is 


quer 


SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
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Chef's \ 
ldvoring 


Jorhome | 
cooking 
y 


What a revelation! 
Kitchen Bouquet brings the Spirit 
of the Chef right to your own 
kitchen — transforms into delect- 1} 
able viands ordinary soups, gra- 
vies, sauces; and meat, spaghetti 1] 
and macaroni dishes, 


No longer every-day foods — but 
the flavory 
master chefs! 


ITCHEN 
BOUQUET 


CHEESE SAUCE 1\ 


For Spaghetti and Macaroni) 


savory creations of | 


KITCHEN BOUQUET | 


ING 


Dept. 5, 522 Fitth Ave., 


New York 














neer material, ruffied 
nd le oped bat k, bel ng on old-fash 


ioned, simple houses with 


Curtains of 


small 


} ] J te 
paned windows and wooden Shutter: 


Xr INDOWS, outside, should look 
as if they were all treated in the 
same manner. Naturally, inside 

the house, each room takes on a characte 

of its own. If that diversity of color were 
carried to the actual window-glass, it 
would give your house, from the outside, 

a crazy-quilt look. You might just as well 

paint your shutters blue on one floor and 

yellow on another as to have your glass 
curtains of different colors. The effect from 
the outside should be one of harmony 

This can be achieved by using all over 

the house, window-shades * and __ glass- 

curtains exactly alike. 

Recently I saw a delightful house on an 
island off the coast of Maine, where there 
are dozens of interesting summer-places 
Chis house charmed me by its repetition ol 
old-fashioned, pleasant simplicities. It is 
the country house of the Gouverneur Cad 
waladers of Philadelphia—a long, low, 
rambling white and gray house with many 
old-fashioned windows of small panes, 
each with its bright-red window-shade 
pulled exactly half-way down and, back 
of that, old-fashioned dotted swiss cur- 
tains ruffled and looped back. 

In many of the country-houses on Long 
Island, old-fashioned curtains of sheer 
ruffled net, looped back, just as our 
grandmothers had them, are used. In 
\irs. James Burden’s house at Syosset and 
Mrs. Edward Moore’s house at Roslyn, 

ich curtains are used in the bedrooms 

In most country-houses which have any 











/ red awning rol up 
ke « a ‘ n many of the 
uses at Ne wp rh; the curtains, 
ther » are panels U f ¢ ream stuff 


WINDOWS 
Crom the 
OUTSIDE 


BY RUBY ROSS WOOD 


formerly Ruby Ross Goodne 


’ 


Mrs. Wood, an interior decorator 
who creates charming effects with 
curtains and hangings, tells how 
Mrs. WK. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Mar- 
hall Field, Mrs. Edward Stotes- 
bury and others of the great world 


wealth and fashion, ha their 


windows decorated. 





grounds round them, nowadays, the down- 
stairs-windows have no glass curtains, so 
that one may look out on the garden. 
Such houses usually have awnings or 
Venetian blinds; and if the houses are 
lived in all the year, they have long cur- 
tains. 

In warm climates where people have 
winter-houses, as at Palm Beach, one sees 
house after house with no glass curtains 
at all, which is characteristic of Spanish 
houses. Old-fashioned Venetian blinds or 
‘awnings, or even wooden shutters are 
used by day and are opened at night. 
There are other houses in Palm Beach 
such as Mrs. Edward Stotesbury’s, which 
have their windows curtained with cream- 
colored casement-cloth. 

At Newport, where the houses are city- 
like in character but are used only in 
summer, the average exterior effect is a 
series of bright-colored awnings which fill 


the upper part of the windows, and long 


white- or cream-colored curtains hang- 
ing to the floor, drawn to the side. Dr 
\lexander Hamilton Rice’s French chateau 
is an example of this simple treatment. 

The smart New York woman takes her 
house as seriously as she does her clothes 
and though her windows may be severely 
treated they’ are usually carefully treated. 
Often, one does not see the window-shades 
directly against the glass but a pair of 
curtains of net or muslin or gauze or 
some other sheer material, and window- 
shades—if there are any—are inside the 
room. The average great house on Fifth 
Avenue has long French windows, dis- 
creetly curtained with thin white muslin 
shirred closely against the glass. The old 
treatment was to have magnificent lace 
panels against the glass, and these are still 
seen ina few of the old brownstone houses. 

In New York the difficulty is to get as 
much light as possible and at the same 
time to have the window sufficiently 
screened so that passersby cannot look 
in; therefore, one very rarely sees cur- 
tains looped back in New York windows. 
The usual treatment is either a pair of 
very thin, sheer curtains hanging full to 
the sill, a pair of net panels with no full- 
ness, finished on all four sides with shirred 
net to make them hang. smoothly, 
sometimes lace and sometimes flat shir- 
rings of the same material. Among the 
women who use the flat panels of net 
is Mrs. Marshall Field. 

Another extremely good _ treatment 
which looks rather informal but which is 
very sensible, is to have two pairs of 
sash curtains at each window and to have 
the bottom pair pulled together by day 
and the top pair open. This treatment 
admits the maximum amount of light 
from the top of the window by day; at 
night the top pair is pulled. With such a 
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At Palm Beat A, house after house 

has no glass curtains. Long white or 

cream curtains, hanging to the floor, 
make a formaltreatment here 


o 
S 


treatment window-shades are rarely used 
I have used this treatment throughout my 
own house, above the first floor. The 
windows on this floor are longer and have 
curtains hanging straight to the floor. 

The upper floors all have double sash 
curtains of cream marquisette on the front 
of the house, and of peach-colored gauze 
at the rear. 

Colored gauzes are being used more and 
more. In a charming gray stone house 
just opposite me, the windows have bright 
lemon-yellow gauze curtains and no 
window-shades. In a five-story house 
these repeated yellow oblongs are very 
decorative. Another house I recall which 
ha& green gauze throughout is that of 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt on Sutton Place. 
This house is of red brick, with white 
trim and dark green shutters. 

This use of colored curtains, when car- 
ried through the whole house has a fine 
effect in a dull city street. I wish we could 
return to the use of red window-shades 
in New York. Every upholsterer used to 
have them but now we see nothing but 
cream or ecru or green shades, which are 
right enough but contribute little to the 
decoration of the house. 

We usually associate these red window 
shades with country houses but strangely 
enough one often sees a great house in 
Berkeley Square or Grosvenor Square 
in London, of smoky-gray stone with 
the upper half of every window shaded 
in a warm, contrasting red 











In a city house or apartment, two 
pairs of sash-curtains, the lower 
ones pulled together and the upper 
ones open, allow light and privacy 
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. 
Use the coupon—simply fill in your name and address and by re- of your house; wall paper to make new rooms out of old; china 
turn mail the ‘‘National” MoneySaving Catalogue will be sent and linens in which you will take genuine pride; household 
you free. necessities that save steps; utensils that make kitchen work 
Fifth Avenue’s smartest fashions are shown in its pages—the ©S!er. 
best styles of New York in Men's, Women’s and Children’s ap- There are things to interest everyone—Home things for the 
parel. And you will find all those things of taste and beauty that women: for the men and hx ys, Camp equipment, radio, automobile 
increase personal comfort and bring enjoyment. Not only in tires and the newest things in car accessories. Actually, the 
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led gains in house furnishings, 


rugs, blankets, comfortables, 
draperies, curtains and piece 
goods—all New York's new- 
\ est designs, all distinctive and 
in good taste. 

And everything in Wear- 
ing Apparel for Men, Women 
and Children. All New York 
Style at “National” Money- 
Saving prices. 

Return the coupon, send 
your name and address so that 
we can mail your copy of the 

“National” Money Saving 
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j vy that the best care for 

s ; their complexions 1s a 


short treatment night and 
morning with these pere 


fect creams. 


« 7 complexton 


women long for and 


Men AQMIFC 


Thousands have achieved lopeli- 
ness in this simple natural way... 
read of these perfect creams. 


The complexion every woman 
dreams of—flawless, clear, ex- 
quisite in coloring! Are you one of 
thefortunateswhohavesuchaskin? 

Mostwomenwantto bring great- 
er loveliness to their complexions, 
or they want to preserve and safe- 
guardthebeautythat 
is already theirs. In 
either case their 
method is the same. 

For women allover 
thecountry women 
of wealth, of fame, 
as well as women 
whose lives are not 
quite so glamorous, p, 
care for their com- Cream are sold 
plexions is a short 7 dagpio 
treatment night and 44 can and si 
morning with Dag- 
gett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream and Perfect Vanishing 
Cream. 

Most of these women agree that 
both these pe rfect creams are abso- 
lutely essential. But they also 
agree that the chief thing, the real- 
ly important thing is cold cream, 
and more cold cream, and more 
cold cream. 

The women who are most satis- 
fied with their complexions—who 
have made them lovelier and clear- 
er by their own faithful care, 
use Daggett & Ramsdell’s Per- 
fect Cold Cream lavishly. At 
night for the regular treatment 

but very often beside that. 
After motoring, after dusty 
housework, after any kind of 
exposure, a quick little session 
with the cold cream jar! That is 
the rule of these women whose 
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gett ES Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
all say that the best Cream and Perfect Vanishing 
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complexions are the envy of others. 

Then Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Vanishing Cream, too. 
Every time before powdering; 
every other time you prepare to 
go out. For this Perfect Vanishing 
Cream is an excellent protection 
for your sensitive skin. 

Use both of these perfect creams 
regularly. See your skin improve. 
Often it takes only three days to 
notice the first encouraging signs 
of the new loveliness 
that will surely be 


yours. 
* * * 
Every night—onlythree 





minutes. (1) Smooth a 
coat of Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
Cream over your face 
and neck with your 
finger tips. (2) Leave 
it on for a minute to 
goods counter. sink oe. into the 
them by name, POTECS. (3) Now wipe off 
d get them. the cold cream and the 

dirt that clings to it 
with a soft cloth. Then smooth on a 
little more and leave it on through 
the night. 

Always before powdering. Smooth on a 
little Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Van- 
ishing Cream just before powdering. It 
is the perfect base for powder and rouge. 

Triple Offer Free. Mail the coupon for 
trial tubes of Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
Perfect Creams and our new book, 
“Beauty Interviews with Famous Skin 
Specialists.” Dermatologists explain 
the right way to care for your skin 
under all conditions. 


every drug store 
. 








DAGGETT & RAMSDELL, Dept.5117 

214 West 14th St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me free trial tubes of Daggett & 
tan I's Perfect Cold Cream and Perfect Van- 
Cream, together with your beauty booklet. 


] 


In ¢ 165 Dufferin St., Toronto) 
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The NE ew- Born 


Baby’s Best -Ally 


By CHARLES GILMORE KERLEY, M. D. 


Author of Short Talks With Young Mothers 


PART Ill 


DESIRE to call 
attention in this 
article, to the importance of regular- 


ity in nursing. The breast which is emptied 
at definite intervals invariably function- 
ates better than when the nursing is 
carried on at irregular times; as a result 
of the regular regime, not only the amount 
of milk, but also the quality is maintained 
at an even strength. System in breast- 
feeding is almost as essential to milk 
production as it is instrumental in fur- 
nishing those properties which render the 
milk not only nutritious but easy of diges- 
tion and assimilation. 

I stated in last month’s article that the 
child should be fed at definite times each 
day and that the infant’s stomach re- 
quires from three to four hours to empty. 

From birth until the third month it is 
best for the average, well baby that three- 
hour intervals be instituted as follows: 6, 
9, 12, 3, 6, 10 and perhaps at 2 a. m. 

Many babies will be better without the 
2 a. m. feeding and the mother surely 
will be. After the third month, four-hour 
nursings answer best for thriving babies, 
five nursings in the twenty-four as fol- 
lows: 6, 10, 2, 6 and 10 p. m. I have 
attempted repeatedly to have the newly 
born nursed at four-hour intervals from 
the start. There is no harm in trying this 
but in not a few cases we have been 
obliged to take up the three-hour plan. 

Milk usually does not appear in the 
mother’s breast until the third day after 
birth; but as the infant needs fluid be- 
fore this third day, I allow small quanti 
ties of boiled water to be given. During 
the three-day period, put the baby to the 
breast three or four times a day. This will 
accustom the baby to taking fhe nipple. 

When the nursing is proceeding satis- 
factorily, the infant will show a weekly 
gain in weight of not less than four ounces. 
This is the minimum which may _ be 
safely allowed. When a nursing-baby re- 
mains stationary in weight or makes a 
gain of only two or three ounces a week, 
something is wrong and in the absence 
of illness the cause will usually be found 
in the milk supply. 

When the baby is nursed at proper in- 
tervals and the milk supply is ample and 
of good quality, he is satisfied at the 
completion of a nursing. In the _ first 
months of life he falls asleep after ten or 
twenty minutes at the breast. When the 
nursing-period again approaches he _ be- 
comes restless and unhappy, crying lustily 
if the nursing is delayed; when the breast 
is offered he takes it greedily. Under such 
conditions the bowel evacuations should 
be vellow and number from two to three 
daily and the weekly gain in weight should 
be from six to eight ounces. We then 
have what may be called successful 
nursing. 

In my experience, probably the most 
frequent cause of failure in breast-feeding 
is a scanty milk supply. Instead of four 
or five ounces to which the child is en- 
titled he may get but one to two ounces. 
Whether or no the quantity is sufficient 
may be determined by weighing the baby 
before and after nursing. One ounce of 
breast milk weighs practically one ounce 


of avoirdupois. The 

quality or strength of 

the milk is determined 

by an examination 
made by the family physician. Before 
nursing, the child, clothed, is placed on the 
scale and the weight noted. Without 
change in clothing he is weighed immedi- 
ately after nursing, and the increase in 
weight in ounces determines the number 
of ounces received from the mother. By 
nursing for fifteen minutes a child under 
four weeks of age should gain at each 
nursing from 2 to 3 ounces; from 4 to 8 
weeks, 3 to 4 ounces; 8 to 16 weeks, 4 to 
5 ounces; 16 to 24 weeks, 5 to 6 ounces; 
6 to 9 months of age, 6 to 8 ounces; 9 to 
12 months of age, 8 to 9 ounces. 

When the nursing is progressing satis- 
factorily, it is best to begin with one 
“eottle-feeding daily. This is usually com- 
menced at about the second or third 
month. I have found this advisable for 
the following reasons: 

If the mother is taken ill suddenly or 
called away from home, the baby’s food 
is provided for as he has become accus- 
tomed to the bottle. Another advantage 
is that one bottle a day gives the mother 
a respite from the restraint imposed by 
the required nursings. She can have the 
benefit of a change of surroundings and 
is not nervous during her absence for 
fear she may not be home in time for 
the next feeding. As a result of this 
greater freedom, she can supply better 
milk and continue nursing the baby over 
a longer period than if she were too con- 
stantly with the child. 

A mother may go stale on the nursing- 
proposition as well as on any other that 
is overworked. To be fed at the breast 
may cause the child to suffer from an ex- 
cess of good milk in which event there will 
be vomiting or regurgitation. When this 
over-feeding continues, dilatation of and 
dropping of the stomach develop. Vomit- 
ing becomes habitual, the child loses 
weight, the breast-milk is said not to 
agree and, unfortunately, the baby is 
weaned when a little careful adjustment 
would have made breast-feeding successful. 

When there are signs of over-feeding, 
such as habitual vomiting and colic, two 
things are to be done; the baby must be 
weighed before and after nursing, as sug- 
gested above; and there should be two 
cr more examinations of the breast-milk 
obtained on different days and at differ- 
ent times of the day. 

I have treated children repeatedly for 
nursing-troubles and relieved them by 
shortening the nursing-period. Trouble 
may result if the child has an excess of 
milk. 

To determine whether or no he is getting 
too much, weigh the baby before nursing 
and at intervals of from three to five 
minutes during the nursing; note the gain 
shown therein. The three or four ounces 
which may represent the child’s capacity, 
may have been obtained in 2, 3 or 5 
minutes. From a free, full breast, a vig- 
orous nurser will take one ounce in one 
minute. 

There are few more pernicious teachings 
than that a baby should be allowed to 
nurse when he wants to and for as long 
a period as he wants to. 
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ou can suffer agony 
from improperly 
cared for burns 


Save yourself pain, infection and 
disfigurement...with the dressing 
that hundreds of hospitals use 


NFINITE suffering, infection, terrible disfigurement are so often the toll 

of burns. Even a slight burn, badly eared for, can cause hours of pain, 
may leave a lifelong scar. 

Don’t run this needless risk. Learn how to dress your burns immediately, 
scientifically —with the same surgical dressing that thousands of hospitals use. 

Unguentine has been used for thirty years by physicians throughout the 
entire country for burns of all classes, for cuts, contusions and lacerations. 
With this dressing the relief from pain is almost miraculous—just a few 
minutes after using. 





But Unguentine brings not only swift and amazing relief. It keeps burns, 


Dress burns at once to avoid infection and scarring. ' , rcanghiy cles hile healsne | L. . ] : 
Following is s.0000 choos tlaquaptine eas tecmensaenetes and Ww ounds thoroughly clean while healing. And, unlike other powerful anti 
on hand — ‘‘My daughter was cleaning a dress with gaso- septics, it causes no irritation—not even smarting in an open wound. It 
line. . . There was an explosion, and in an instant she was ; zi . , : ° 

in flames. When they were extinguished Unguentine was brings clean, quick healing—preventing scarring wherever possible. 


applied profusely . . . Today she hasn’t a scar. 


Anyone can apply it 


Keep this real surgical dressing always in your medi- 
cine cabinet. Anyone can use it. Just spread it thick 
over the burn or wound. If necessary, bandage lightly. 

Buy a tube of Unguentine today. Fifty cents at all 
druggists. Or send the coupon below for a free trial 
tube. Made by The Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Norwich, New York. Canadian Agents: H. F. Ritchie 
& Company, Ltd., Toronto. 





Most industrial plants use Unguentine 
in treating burns: 





SEATTLE FIRE DEPT. LARKIN CO, 

AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY CO AMERICAN BRASS CO. 
U.S, ALUMINUM CO, AMERICAN THREAD CO 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CO. BUICK MOTOR CO. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. SOLVAY PROCESS Co. 
STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO. CRANE CO, 


ee ee cdi use 








Each week 140 people are 
accidentally burned to death in the 
& United States. The quick use of 

Every mother fears scarring. One thankful Unguentine saves hundreds of others. Take this case 
woman writes, ‘‘ My little boy was taking a piece of of a man who was building a fire with kerosene: 
bacon out of a pan. He dropped it back, and splashed ‘Gasoline must have been mixed with it,’’ he 
his eyes and face allover with hot grease. I smeared writes. ‘‘ The explosion burned all my clothes and 
on Unguentine, and in three or four days everything two-thirds of my body. Although the doctor thought 
had healed and not a scar was left.’’ there wasn’t a chance for me he used Unguentine, 
and in seven weeks I didn’t even have a stiff joint.’’ 




















—atrusted name on phar- 
\\ maceutical preparations 











Tue Norwich Paarmacat Company, Department M-15 Norwich, New York 
Please send me a free trial tube of Unguentine and ‘“ What to do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 
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r A triend 


hou ) evening, several of us wel 
listening to the program broadcasted from the Capitol 


Theatre by Roxy and his gang We were in the 
heart of New York Cit ind directly across the street trom 
towered a huge apartment house, ablaze with lighted 
W 1OW 
Ihe last number on the program, Roxy announced, would 
be a certain lovely old song; and he suggested that we, the 
teners-in, would enjoy it better if we would turn out 
the lig 
As someone in our group switched off our own lights, we all 
ive a gasp of surprise. For at the same instant, practically 
every window in the apartment house opposite us became 
lark! The people over there were listening in, just 
\ wer 
As the son ime over t iir, I sat thinking of those 
home ross the stre¢ ind of hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
other hom ill over the great city, in scores of towns 
r and near, in little villages and along the dark country 
r ad 
I thought of the people in those homes; some of them 
witching off the electr ht is we had; some turning out 
e ga e blowing out the flame in old-fashioned kero 
lam] But all resp« to the same voice; all touched 
+} ame en tio 
he is I neve id before, my oneness with all 
vt | n those homes They seemed as close 
th riend t 1 the sar room with me 
When the song was finished, and Roxy had said his 
Good night. God ble you,” we still sat there in the dark 
ind ( tories how strangely the radio reaches 
— 
Yester * said r hostess I had a letter from my 
r, who was married a few vears ago and lives in 
( necticut. She i onel metimes; homesick for her 
er ther; homesi or her young friends, too, and 
nes she used to have with them 
I had written her that we were invited to dinner at the 
\ i r a cert evel ind that I wished she were 
r é c olk she used to play around 
I ‘ wrot Didn't we have 
r Tue You « it know that I 
, r ' tIw 
she W t t I 1 been especially homesick 
t ¢ ind of the music and lights and 
S ed to Jack, her husband, when he 
t rst ( the soch he wa art £ 
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iddenly he jumped up and said: ‘Never mind, Honey 
We'll go too.’ 

“He telephoned to several young couples in the neighbor 
hood, asked them to come over, got the Ambassador music 
on the radio and they danced to it and to other music 
ill evening 

‘You see,’ she wrote, ‘Jack and I were at your party. 
And I know we had just as good a time as you had.’ ” 

“Speaking of dancing,” said one of the men present, “I 
had a funny experience one evening. In the bachelor hotel 
where I live, the chap in the room next to me had recently 
bought a radio. I dropped in there to listen to it and what 
do you think he was doing?” 

“Listening to a bed-time story,” someone suggested. 


Ne? HE was taking a dancing-lesson, broadcasted from 
Station WOR! It seems they gave a regular radio course 
in it, with an expert teacher to tell you just how to handle 
your feet, so to speak, and with appropriate music supplied 
when needed. I found out later that people formed in 
classes and took dancing-lessons that way. Can you beat it?” 

“I think I can,” declared another man. “Station WEAF 
broadcasted lessons in playing the mouth-organ. And what’s 
more, a friend of mine called on a well-known millionaire 
here in New York, one of our captains of industry, and had 
to sit down and wait until the gentleman finished taking 
his harmonica lesson over the radio! 

“Wouldn't you like to see a group picture of all the folk 
who took those mouth-organ lessons? Little boys and big 
ones; city-boys and country-ones; farmers and staid old 
financiers like that New York millionaire. All blowing away 
at the same tune, at the same time! Queer, isn’t it?” 

“It isn’t as queer as something I read the other day,” 

iid the woman sitting beside me. “Dr. Cadman, the great 
Brooklyn preacher, has been broadcasting a sermon each 
Sunday afternoon. Every week a group of men met at one 
of their homes to hear him over the radio. And that group 
was made up of two Jews, two Roman Catholics, two 
Masons, two members of the Ku Klux Klan, and a 
sprinkling of Protestants of various denominations! It is like 
seeing his whole vast audience reflected in one tiny drop 

Dr. Cadman told of a curious experience he had, late one 
night, when he was motoring through the mountains in 
Pennsylvania. On a lonely stretch of road, his car suddenly 
broke down. While he was trying to locate the trouble, 
another car came chugging along. It stopped and through 
he darkness came a friendly voice, askirg if he was in 
trouble. He admitted briefly that he wy 

Oh, I know you!’ exclaimed the mau in the other car 
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The Best Stories I Have 
Heard About Radio 


BY MARY B. MULLETT # @ 
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s5OO IN PRIZES 
THE BEST STORY I CAN TELL ABOUT RADIO 


FTER you have read these stories about people 
Bde seek in on the universe”, tell us what the 
radio means to you, or to someone you know. Don’t 
think you have to hit upon something dramatic and 
unusual. To you, the radio may mean a happier home 
life, a new interest that helps to hold your family to- 
gether. Or it may have brought cheer and comfort to 
someone who is sick, or old, or blind, or deaf, or 
lonely. It may have been the means of steadying a 
wayward boy by giving him a wholesome interest in 
life. It may have enriched your own life by bringing 
you the music you love. Perhaps you do your iron- 
ing, your mending, your other household tasks while 
listening to a fine orchestra, instead of to the accom- 
paniment of your own more or less gloomy thoughts. 

There will be three first prizes, namely, of $150, 
#100, and $50; and ten prizes of $10 each; and twenty 
at $5 apiece for the best contributions. Don’t write 
more than soo words. Your letters must reach this 
office by March 15. 
McCall's Magazine, 236 West 37th Street, New York. 


Address The Contest Editor, 


“ 


i ee 


‘You're Dr. Cadman. I recognized your voice because I've 
been hearing you preach, every Sunday afternoon, by radio.’ 

“If people can stay at home and hear famous preachers 
like Dr. Cadman,” said our host, “what’s going to become 
of the small churches?” 

“Perhaps,” said I, “they will follow the example of a 
little Episcopal chapel in Maryland. The rector borrowed 
a radio-set, installed it in front of the pulpit, and one Sunday 
morning tuned in on the Cathedral at Washington. The 
two congregations—one in the little chapel, the other in the 
cathedral—read the prayers together, sang the hymns in 
unison and listened to the same sermon.” 

“Well,” laughed our hostess, “if cleanliness is next to 
godliness, my daughter is a good deal like that Maryland 
congregation which got its religion by radio. She listens in 
on talks about bathing the baby, washing curtains and all 
that sort of thing. And her husband does his setting-up 
exercises every morning, according to directions broadcasted, 
between seven and eight o’clock in the morning, from New 
York. They call it the Early Bird Class.” 

“I read of one radio incident,” said another woman, “which 
I never shall forget. You may think it foolish but I have one 
fear which is almost an obsession. I am afraid somebody 
will kidnap one of the children! [Turn to page 64]| 














A well-known millionaire takes his 


harmonica lessons on the radio! 
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By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND 


Graduate Nu 


— most other things, woman's 
greatest hygienic handicap has 
yielded to modern scientific attainment 
rhere is a new way in personal hy- 
giene. A way scientific, immaculate and 
positive that ends the doubts and uncertainties of 
the now discarded sanitary pad. 


Under former conditions, the average woman 
spent almost one-sixth of her time in embarrass- 
ment . . . often in fear. Today the gayest of sheer 
frocks, the most exacting of social urgencies hold 
no terror for the modern woman. 


Almost 80% of all women in the better walks 
of life have adopted this scientific way. The 
women of tomorrow will never know that the most 
trying of hygienic conditions is other than an in 
cident in their lives. 


Factors that changed the hygienic 


habits of the world 


This new way is Kotex, the scientific sanitary pad 
Nurses in war-time France first discovered it. It is 
made of the super-absorbent Cellucotton, covered 
with specially processed, soft-finished gauze. 

It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen times its 
own weight in moisture. It is five times as absorbent 
as ordinary cotton pads. 


eienic Handicap 
ohter will be Spared 


This remarkable NEW way, by banishing the insecurity 


and uncertainty of old ways, and by providing an all- 





Each Kotex pad deodorizes 
with a new secret disinfectant. 
Think of the amazing protec 
tion this feature alone gives! 


‘Easy disposal—simply discard 


There is no bother, no expense, of laundry. 
4 ** . . 

iSimply discard Kotex as you would a 
piece of tissue—without embarrassment. 


If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It will 
make a great difference in your viewpoint, in your 
peace of mind, and your health. 


60% of many ills, according to many leading 
medical authorities, are traced to the use of unsafe 
and unsanitary makeshift methods. 


Thus today, on eminent medical advice, millions 
are turning to this new way. 


You can get it anywhere, today 


A fair test will convince you of its advantages 
beyond all question. No other method will ever 
satisfy. Kotex comes in sanitary sealed packages 
of twelve, in 2 sizes: the Regular, and Kotex 
Super. At all better drug and department stores, 
everywhere. 

Today begin the Kotex habit. Note the improve 
ments, mental and physical, that it brings. Write 
today for “Personal Hygiene” booklet. Sample of 
Kotex will be mailed free on request. 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO., 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


*Supplied also in personal service cabinets 


_  inrest rooms by K O : J xX ! 
West Disinfecting Co ial 


PROTECTS—DEODO”’"~"* 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 


Korex-Super: 
90c per dozen 





important easy-disposal feature, solves woman’s oldest 
hygienic problem exquisitely, tnoroughly, amazingly 


Easy Disposal 


and 2 other important 


factors 





( 7 | ) No laundry. As easy to dis- 


/ pose of as a piece of tissue 
thus ending the trying prob 
lem of disposal! 





(2 Utter protection-—Kotex ab- 


sorbs 16 times its own weight 
in moisture; 6 times that of 
the ordinary cotton pad, and 
it deodorizes, thus assuring 
double protection. 





3 Easy to buy anywhere.* Many 
stores keep them readcy- 
wrapped in plain paper—sim- 


ply help yourself, pay the 
clerk, that is all. 


No laundry—discard as 
easily as a piece of tissue 
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When You're Looking 
for “Something Different” 


Try These New Ham Dishes 


UST a hint of the three-score tempting 











ways tO put variety into your daily 
menus. You'll like these and all of the 
other suggest ons in our booklet, “60 
Ways to Serve Ham.” The coupon 
will bring it free. 

There’s a real saving in buying a 
whole or half Star Ham, because you 
pay less per pound than by the slice. 
And you have a delicious meat for nu- 
merous dishes with the minimum of 
preparation. To make certain of the fa- 
mous “Star” flavor, see that the label 
always reads, “Armoutr’s Star.” 


Armours 


STAR 









Ways be 
Serve 





y Dept. 36, Div. Food Economics, 


@ Arn and Company Chiceeo » U.S.A. 
4 Please send n Free Recipe Book “60 Ways « 
Se nd for , Serve” Arm« Star” Ham 


Free Book 
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THE BEST STORIES I HAVE 
HEARD ABOUT RADIO 


[Continued fro 


| believe thousands of other mothers 
have the same lurking terror 

“Well, I read something that has helped 
to reassure me. There is a Dr. Alexander- 
son, a radio expert, living at Schenectady. 
Last year, while his little boy, six years 
old, was playing on the sidewalk in front 
his own home—he was kidnapped 
“When his disappearance was discov- 
cred, a minute description of the boy was 
broadcast from Station WGY, at the 
General Electric plant in Schenectady. It 
couldn’t have been sent out so quickly 
and so widely in any other way. And 
thanks to radio, the child was found by 
the police, within two days. If anything 


m page 62| 


three years old, an invalid and very deaf. 
Into the loneliness, silence and monotony 
of her life has come this new and wonder- 
ful companion! Like many other deaf 
persons, she can hear over the radio. Not 
long ago, her son broadcast a series of 
talks from New York; and his mother, 
sitting in her home in Cleveland, listened 
to him. She could hear him better, over 
those hundred of miles, than if he had 
been sitting at her very elbow. 

There is no limit to the strange hap- 
penings due to radio. One evening, my sis- 
ter was sitting at home, in a little town in 
Iowa, when a neighbor telephoned ex- 
citedly : 


THE VETERAN’S RADIO 


By GERTRU 


bE Haun 


NEVER thought that I should hear again 
I A waltz, in dipping, lilting, sweet_refrain; 
The flutes and clarinets and violins; 
The laughing banter ere the dance begins. 


I never thought that out of this vast dark 
That is the night, my lonely ear should hark 
To splendid music, and to lovely song 
Companioned by a city’s mighty throng. 


I thought these shattered ltmbs had barred for me 
The dear, familiar, old night-gaiety. 

But this oonall lagienment, a length of wire, 

Has brought to me the world of my desire. 


ZENS 


like that ever happens to my children, I 
shall call up the nearest broadcasting sta- 
tion the very first thing.” 

“Yes,” said one of the men, “radio is 
going to force criminals to watch their 
tep. Several years ago, two negroes 
committed a robbery on Santa Catalina 
Island, off the California coast, then took 
the first steamer to San Pedro The 
authorities there were notified, by radio, 
and the robbers were arrested as they 
walked off the boat.” 

As we went on and on, telling these 
true stories which, only a few years ago, 
would have seemed the wildest flights of 
lancy I could have added a score of 
incidents which have come to my own 
knowledge 

Some of them were told in the letters 
which are written by thousands to “Roxy,” 
whose real name is S. L. Rothapfel, and 
who is director of the Capitol Theatre, 
New York’s greatest motion-picture house 
Some months ago, I looked over hundreds 
of these letters from radio listeners-in; 
and I found them an amazing revelation 
of what this new marvel means to mil- 
lions of human beings. 

I copied some of these letters. For in- 
stance, there was this one from a disabled 
soldier in a government hospital: 

“As I lie in bed, drinking in the re- 
marks of the speakers and listening to 
the music, I feel that although for me 
the war will never end until I am called 
before the bar, yet the road is made 2asy 
and pleasant while I wait the summons to 
march . . IT have not long <o stay. In 
the natural course of events, I shall take 
my place with those who have gone be- 
fore and who have ‘flung the sword to 
those who can bear it.’ But while I am 
here, I can smile and say with vou, ‘God 
bless you.’ " 

A friend told me of what happin-ss the 
radio has brought to his mother, cighty- 


“Please come over right away! Some- 
body in Chicago is going to read one of 
your sister’s stories over the radio!” 

So, with me in New York, my sister in 
Iowa heard my story read in Chicago! 
Surely this is an age of wonders. 

I was in a broadcasting studio one eve- 
ning, listening to the program which was 
being sent out. After the final number, 
the announcer told the unseen audience 
that certain “distinguished guests” were 
present in the studio. While we tried to 
look, to one another, as distinguished as 
possible, he gave our names to the lis- 
teners-in. 

The next day I received a letter from 
an old friend whom I had not seen, or 
heard from, for years. She had been one 
of the audience the night before, sitting in 
her home about three hundred miles away. 

She immediately wrote to me, in care 
of the broadcasting studio; thanks to 
radio, ovr old friendship has been reborn. 

This country has a daily radio audience 
estimated at twenty millions! Not all 
those twenty million pairs of ears are 
listening to the same words or to the same 
music, which you may be hearing when 
you tune in with your receiving set; for 
there are almost six hundred broadcasting 
stations, scattered throughout the United 
States. 

But if only a million people are hearing 
just what you hear, thinking of the same 
subject, feeling the same emotions, doesn't 
it make you—as it makes me—have a 
sense of oneness with them? 

Since that evening, when all the lights 
in the apartment house opposite us blinked 
out in unison with our own, I always 
have been conscious of my unseen com- 
panions, when I listen over the radio. A 
vast multitude of them! Rich and poor, 
young and old, happy and sad; but all, 
for a little while, brought into comradeship 
with me and with one another. 
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he greatest study of — 


your childs health ever made 


How it confirms 


your Own cOmmon sense experience 


EACHERS, like 
fh pemrmny have 
long realized that 
the greatest single 
influence in a child's 
success in school 
is his health. 

They have wanted 
to help you by teach- 
ing your child to do 
the things that make 
for health and 
strength — and there- 
fore, happiness. 

So they appointed 
a great committee to 
advise them what to 
teach. A committee composed of health 
authorities from two great organizations, 
the National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association. 

For more than two years this com- 
mittee of teachers and physicians studied 
every question of child health. Their re- 
port is the last word on the subject. 

Particularly interesting to mothers is 
what they say on the subject of foods, 
from which children may draw that men- 
tal and physical energy so necessary to 
their success in school. 

Their statement says: “‘Special foods 
important for children’s growth are: 


Milk Hard breads 
Green vegetables 


Cooked cereal breakfast foods"’ 


As a result there now hangs on the wall 
in more than 20,000 school rooms this 
slogan: 

**Every boy and girl needs 
a hot cereal breakfast”’ 

This has become Rule Number One in a 
nation-wide health campaign by schools, 
because teachers have learned by actual 
tests that the child with a hot cereal 
breakfast does better work. 





Doctors co-operated with 
teachers to make this 
great study of school 
children’s needs 


a Teachers have 
° found by actual 
experience that 
the child who 
has a hot cereal 
bre akfast does 
better work 


One hot cereal that authorities have, for 
more than 30 years, recommended as ideal 
for children is Cream of Wheat. 

The reasons are very simple: 

First, because Cream of Wheat contains 
such a wonderful store of that mental and 
physical energy which children need. 

Second, because it contains none of the 
indigestible portions of the wheat. Its 
store of energy is therefore quickly re- 








leased through easy and rapid digestion, 
and the child who has it for breakfast is 
benefiting from it by ten o'clock. 

Your owncommon-sense observation un- 
doubtedly approves thiscallof theschools 
for a hot cereal breakfast. There is prob- 
ably a package of Cream of Wheat in 
your pantry now. If not, there is plenty 
at your grocers. Use it tomorrow to give 
your children the kind of morning nourish- 
ment they need. It’s so easy to prepare 
and so good to eat! 


Note: For a variety of delightful ways 
to serve Cream of Wheat write for recipe 
booklet. With it we will send Free a 
sample package, and our authoritative 
booklet, ‘““The Important Business of 
Feeding Children.’’ Address The Cream 
of Wheat Company, Dept. 603, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


In Canada made by The Cream of 
Wheat Company, Winnipeg. English ad- 
dress Fassett & Johnson, Ltd., 86 Cler- 
kenwell road, London, E. C. 1. 


Your own observation proves that a hot cereal 
breakfast best supplies the mental and physi- 
cal energy your child needs 
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E PETIT GOURMET! I: nfirmed her faith in Royal Baking 
Chicago, on Michigan Boulevard Powder 
























North, at Ontario Street, you come Royal insures perfect success,” says | 
upon it suddenly Mrs. Moody. “I select Royal, as I se- | 
With its quaint, quiet Italian court! _ lect ill my ingredients, with the object | 
With its Old W ’ t f achic hed product the 
to perfection in minute detail! finest | and the most per- 
Retreat of the eating-w Le Petit fect texture J it perfectly blended 
Gournct. Gold: uff t | : keeping — 
ar we yey Gade buy it in very large quantities, anc 
nay 2 ] ee ee 1 ane have never known it to be stale no 
deer gies ni +5 ter how long I have kept it.” 
Cakes—well the : e baked 5 I 
whipped cream—they must be! Sailing for London recently, Mrs. 


Harriet Moodv’s ceaseless. vigilar Moody said: “I’ve instructed them to | 


supervision keeps Le Petit Gourmet the “* Roy ul there, too, and I'm going | 
iewel ; f perfecti n t} a ged But the over to make sure they re doing it. | 
story f h X he be he ; 

mous catering busit he | 

cacies Association, witl 





i 
suddenly confronted with 
f maki ya | I | t 
W th hon care 5 / 
that Marshall Fiel X 
baked product particu 
read of ex ept il jualit 
A d zen diffe 
gerbread recipes f 
Then she found a r ye 
which, i ldition to tl 
n las x al | la C 
for Royal Bakin IW 
: Her gingerl wa 
hailed with deligt M 
M ody ar d her I ikir r be 2 ace a er — —_—— ————— ——— | 
9% OO 
came famous. /And all het Entrance to Le Petrr Gourmer through quaint Italian court 


subsequent experience 


MRS. MOODY’S WONDER CAKE 


Cream 1\4, cup butter with 14 cups powdered sugar; add alternately, a little 
at a time cup milk and 2 cups pastry flour with which 2 level teaspoons 
Royal Baking Powder have been sifted. Add 1 teaspoon vanilla. Lastly 
fold in 6 beaten egg whites. Bake in 3 buttered layer tins in moderate oven 
(325° increasing to 350°) 20 minutes. 


FILLING AND ICING: Boil 114 cups granulated sugar with 14 cup water 

















4 until syrup spins a thread (238°). Add slowly to 3 beaten egg whites beating 
continually until cool. Add 44 cup muscatel raisins cut in pieces, 46 cup 
/ shaved pecans, '4 cup chopped figs and 44 teaspoon vanilla. Spread be- 
/ tween layers and on top and sides of cake. 
/ 
Pd . 
Popular Recipe Book — FREE 
| MRS. MOODY’S GINGERBREAD pone ves than 350 simple recipes for delicious foods. Mail the couo" 
' ng 2 cups molasees and % cup butter to boil (el0)0).@)310)0).' today for this treasury of recipes—it’s free. 
ig ft 1 St 1 oons baking soda, 1 tea 
+ 7 ~" 
sh powders easpoon cinnamon Roya Baxinc Powper Company 
i f of a gr Remove from fire - me - = 
add sifted ur and buttermilk (or 109 East 41st Street, New York City 
milk until 3 cups flour and 1 cup - - 
rmilk hav used. Add 1 egg beaten Please send me free the Royal Cook Book con- 
nt very ght i 4 level teaspoons Rove . - — . » , » 
Shine Peuder. Wak in teotteoed — Se taining over 350 recipes for all kinds of foods. 
pee small tins or on baking sheet. Bake in quick | 
en 50 15 minutes 
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FUNNY THINGS —GIRLS 


[Continued from page 13] 


Great deeds were done that day on 
Chapman Field. Poor riders made even 
worse scores than usual and mothers, sis- 
ters and sweethearts had uneasy moments; 
but excitement ran high, and the boys who 
could ride gave an exhibition that made 
the face of a little woman sitting straight 
and slim, on a handsome horse, near the 
starting post, flush with pride. Not for 
nothing had Mrs. Hart taught the laws of 
bit and spur, of seat and rein and horse 
lore, early and late, to Chapman boys. 

Through the fast following events rode 
Whitey Norton, awkward, futile, but dog- 
ged, failing at each crisis, but struggling 
on, his face a little whiter, his eyes a little 
larger and blacker, each time that he 
attacked a task he knew to be far beyond 
his powers. Even his pony grew contemp- 
tuous of him, resented being so badly rid- 
den, and showed the resentment in ways 
that added to the difficulties of its rider, 
curvetted and reared and shied and balked, 
refused jumps, kicked at other horses. 
Merely to stay in his saddle became a 
herculean task for Whitey. As for any 
intelligent effort beyond that, his brain 
refused to function, though he kept on 
trying 

It was in the last relay race that his 
final overthrow came. He had given a 
monumental display of bad horsemanship, 
sinned against every rule of relay riding; 
and, on the home stretch, his outraged 
pony, abandoning all loyalty to a master 
he could not respect, halted in mid-career 
and began to buck. The first buck left 
Whitey in the saddle but smitten, dazed; 
the second shot him catapultwise into 
a clump of mesquite. Some of the boys, 
riding to the rescue, found him unhurt, 
physically, but with anguish in his eyes 
and a dull red flushing his cheeks. They 
tried to jolly him, made light of his mis- 
hap; but he only shook his head dumbly. 

A moment later, his tall, loosely hung 
figure disappeared along the school trail. 
He was leading the still fractious pony 
which someone had recovered for him 
and which he did not even try to mount. 

“Ghastly show, Whitey pulled off,” Bud 
said contemptuously, as he rode innward, 
beside Aileen, in a gay cavalcade. “He 
certainly is a dead loss to the school!” 

The girl turned angry eyes upon him 

“He's got more grit in his little finger 
than any other one of you in his whole 
body—and brains to boot. Don’t you dare 
to criticize him!” 

The amazement had not faded from 
Bud’s face when he rode back to the 
school. Funny things, girls—always sorry 
for lame ducks. Maybe it was just as 
well. Every fellow needed sympathy, 
once in a while; but, all the same, Whitey 
bad let the school down shamefully. 
Not his fault, of course, but what a 
show! Still, as Slicker had comfortingly 
pointed out, the rest of the older fellows 
had put up some exhibit. Anybody could 
see that the school was all right, that it 
was just Whitey who was a fizzle. Poor 
Whitey ! 

“Say, you know, I didn’t intend to 
knock Whitey too hard,” Bud said that 
evening, as he piloted the girl of his 
heart through the first dance. “He's a 
good scout. He can’t help being a clumsy 
duffer.” 

“No,” the girl said sweetly, “he can’t 
help being what he is, any more than you 
can help being what you are.” 

Bud tried to look modest and failed 
His chest swelled and he took a more 
masterful hold upon his partner 

“Well, I guess things do come sort of 
natural to me,” he admitted 

“And, by the way, where is Mr. Nor- 
ton?” Aileen asked, carelessly 

“Oh, I don’t know. He said he wouldn't 
show up. Sore as a beil, about the way 
he performed this afternoon—letting the 
school down that way and everything 
You can’t wonder. Enough to make a 
fellow drown himself in the watering 
trough. Everybody told him to forget it 
and come along; but he just looked like 
bad news from home and beat it.” 

A half hour later, a girl, wrapped in a 
white cloak, slipped out of one of the 
side doors of the school, evaded several 
sauntering couples, hurried along a shad- 
owy path to the brook, crossed the step- 
ping stones, with some damage to dancing 
slippers, and followed a trail that led 


along the further side of the chuckling 
little stream. Tiny, high heels caught in 
crevices of the rocks, thorny twigs and 
vines reached out and snatched at the 
white cloak and at fluttering, gauzy wisps, 
escaped from its sheltering folds; but the 
girl paid no heed. Coming at last to the 
edge of a little opening in the wood, she 
looked eagerly across the glade to where 
an old sycamore threw shifting shadows 
over a great boulder and a mossy bank 
above the brook. Yes, he was there. She 
had felt sure she would find him; yet 
she gave a little gasp of relief when she 
saw the dark figure, lying face downward, 
in the flickering light and shade 

“Donald!” she said, softly, “Donald!” 

The prostrate figure stirred but did not 
rise. Whitey had dreamed that “Donald” 
too often to be fooled into believing it 
real. The girl stepped out into the moon 
light, crossed it into the shadow, stooped 
and laid a hand lightly on a huddled 
shoulder. 

“Donald!” she said again; and then, as 
he rolled over and she saw his face, 
“oh, my dear!” 

For a moment, he lay there and stared 
at her, dazed, incredulous. Then he 
scrambled awkwardly to his feet. Even 
rapture could not lend him bodily grace. 

“Aileen!” It broke between a paean 
and a groan. He had so wanted her and 
yet she was so unspeakably the last person 
in the world he felt he could face. 

“You. weren't there,” she said, reproach- 
fully. “My last night! And I guessed 
you'd be here; so I came.” 

“Bu—but the dance—the—the fellows! 
You're missing—’ he stammered. 

“I’m not missing anything,” the Vision 
murmured, “I’d much rather be here 
really.” 

They sat down on the soft moss. The 
boulder made a comfortable back for two, 
if the two sat close together; the sycamore 
leaves etched fantastic patterns in the 
moonlight; vagrant night winds stirred 
the girl’s hair and cooled the boy’s hot 
cheeks. Neither boy nor girl spoke; but 
the brook, unawed by the night magic 
or the world-old miracle of mating, 
chuckled more loudly than usual. 

Something cool and soit crept into 
Donald Norton’s big hand, fluttered there 
an instant, and lay still. The boy turned 
to meet the girl’s look—a look all sweet- 
ness and pity and understanding and en- 
couragement, a mothering look, but that 
he did not know; though, in response to 
it, he stretched out his arms, folded them 
round her and hid his face against her 
shoulder like a hurt, unhappy child 

She held him there a little while, mak- 
ing no effort to speak to him, just held him 
close, her head drooping over his; and 
an immeasurable peace stole into the 
miserable boyish heart that beat so near 
hers. Snatches of melody floated through 
Whitey’s brain, beautiful words whispered 
themselves in his ears. 

They went back to the dance, through 
the enchanted night; and they talked as 
they went—wonderful, glorious talk, ex- 
plaining why she was she and he was he 
and they two were one. And when they 
stepped into the crowded room, blinkine 
at the electric glare but radiant with “the 
light that never was on sea or land,” even 
the average schoolboy intelligence grasped 
the fact that something had happened to 
those two. As for the girls—they knew. 

“Well, it beats me,” said Bill Kendrick, 
the next day, when the crowd had seen 
Aileen Moran off on the same wheezy 
little train that had brought her to the 
Valley and Whitey Norton had taken to 
the woods trail, with craving for solitude 
written legibly upon him. “Fancy old 
Whitey copping off a prize package like 
that! Not a thing about him to appeal 
to a girl. Everybody was betting on you, 
Bud.” 

Bud shook his head. “Not a chance.” 
He tried to speak with airy indifference 
but gloom oozed from him, at every pore 
“She told me she fell for Whitey at the 
start. Said he was so brave!” 

A roar of derision greeted the words 

“Whitey brave!” echoed Bill, “Whitey 
Norton brave! Oh, my suffering aunt 
Jemima!” 

And not a boy in the crowd had even 
a glimmering idea that the girl who loved 
Whitey Norton had read him right. 
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Beech-Nut Foods 


as good as Beech-Nut Bacon 


HE magic of Beech-Nut is the magic of flavor — 
supreme flavor. For it is the Beech-Nut belief 
that food must not only be pure and nutritious, but it 
must also be welcome food—food worthy of the occasion. 


And Beech-Nut foods are worthy of many occasions. 
Beech-Nut Bacon is the heart and soul of the great 
American breakfast. Never has any other country pro- 
duced such bacon. Beech-Nut Spaghetti is the ready- 
luncheon when time is short and substantial food is 
needed. Beech-Nut Peanut Butter provides dainty 
sandwiches for young and old, noon or afternoon. 


And for any meal of the day, there’s Beech-Nut Pork 
and Beans, savory and nutritious, while Beech-Nut 
condiments furnish improvement for countless dishes. 
Pure flavor through and through — Beech-Nut Catsup, 
Mustard and Chili Sauce. 


Flavor that tempts, flavor that satisfies—that is the test 
of each Beech-Nut food. In fact, no new food is ever 
added to the Beech-Nut family until it is proved to 
possess a better flavor than any similar food made 
elsewhere. Because our thought is not how many we 
can make but how good we can make them. Beech-Nut 
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Beech- Nut Confections 
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Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 


Beech-Nut Macaroni Elbows 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter Beech-Nut Macaroni Rings 
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Spaghetti, Vermicelli Beech-Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce 
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Children Lose 


Is when tooth and gum troubles are invited 
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Mail the Coupon 








by permitting film coats on their teeth 


Mother ... please accept this full 10-day 
test as approved by world’s leading dentists 


F you seek the most that recent 
I science knows in advanced tooth and 
gum care, please mail the coupon below 

What it brings will mean much to 
your children and yourself. Largely on 
dental advice the world has turned to 
this new method 

It goes to the basis of tooth and gum 
troubles. It whitens cloudy teeth quickly 

amazingly. And does those things 
as they should be done. It acts, too, 
properly and correctly to combat the 
fostering of pyorrhea and gum troubles 


Film... what it is 
The enemy of teeth and gums 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ-laden 
film that forms on your teeth 

Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it a slippery, vis- 
cous coating 

That film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. And that is 
why vour teeth look “off color” and 
dingy 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open to 


FREE Pepsadéent 
Mai tor 
10-Day Tube 


bacterial attack and your teeth open to 
decay. Germs by the millions breed in 
it. And they, with tartar, are a chief 
cause of pyorrhea 


Mere brushing won't do 


Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing won't 
fight film successfully. Feel for it now 
with your tongue. Note how your 
present cleansing method is failing in 
its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. A 
dentifrice called Pepsodent — different 
in formula, action and effect from any 
other known. 

Largely on dental advice the world 
has turned to this method 


It removes that film, 
and Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then firms 
the gums. No harsh grit, judged dan- 
gerous to enamel. 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
bevond all doubt 

Send the coupon. Clip it now before 
you torget 
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MY MORTAL ENEMY 


Continued ] 


brought no desolation; it was tamed, like 
a polar bear Ied on a leash by a beauti- 
ful lady. 

The pale blue shadows grew denser and 
drew closer. The lamps flashed on all 
along the Avenue, and soft lights began 
to twinkle in the tall buildings while it 
was yet day—violet buildings, just a little 
denser in substance and color than the 
violet sky. While I was gazing up at them 
I heard a laugh close beside me, and Mrs. 
Henshawe’s arm slipped through mine. 

“Why, you're fairly moon-struck, Nel- 
lie! I’ve seen the messenger boys dodg- 
ing all about you!” It was true, droves 
of people were going through the Square 
now, and boys carrying potted plants and 
big wreaths. “Don't you like to watch 
them? But we can’t stay. We're going 
home to Oswald. Oh, hear the penny 
whistle. They always find me out.” She 
stopped a thin lad with a cap and yarn 
comforter but no overcoat, who was 
playing the Irish Washerwoman on a little 
pipe, and rummaged in her bag for a coin. 

The Henshawes’ apartment was the 
econd floor of an old brown stone house 
on the north side of the Square. I loved 
it from the moment I entered it; such 
solidly built, high-ceilinged rooms, with 
fireplaces and wide doors and deep win- 
cows. The long, heavy velvet curtains and 
the velvet chairs were a wonderful plum 
color, like ripe purple fruit. The curtains 
were lined with that rich cream color that 
lies under the blue skin of ripe figs. 

Oswald was standing by the fire, drink- 
ing a whiskey and soda while he waited 
for us. He put his glass down on the 
mantel as we opened the door, and forgot 
all about it. He pushed chairs up to the 
hearth for my aunt and me and stood 
talking to us while his wife went to change 
her dress and to have a word with the 
Irish maid before dinner. 

“By the way, Myra,” he said as she 
left us, “I’ve put a bottle of champagne 
on ice; it’s Christmas Eve.” 

Everything in their little apartment 
seemed to me absolutely individual and 
unique, even the dinner service; the thick 
gray plates and the soup tureen painted 
with birds and big, bright flowers—I was 
sure there were no others like them in the 
world. 

As we were finishing dinner the maid 
announced Mr. Gray. Henshawe went 
into the parlor to greet him, and we fol- 
lowed a moment later. The young man 
was in evening clothes, with a few sprays 
of white hyacinth in his coat. He stood 
by the fire, his arm on the mantel. His 
clean, fair skin and melancholy eyes, his 
very correct clothes, and something about 
the shape of his hands, made one con- 
scious of a cool, deliberate fastidiousness 
in him. In spite of his spotty past, he 
looked that night as fresh and undamaged 
as the flowers he wore. Henshawe took 
on a slightly bantering tone with him and 
seemed to be trying to cheer him up. Mr. 
Gray would not sit down. After an in- 
terval of polite conversation he said to 
his host, “Will you excuse me if I take 
Myra away for a few moments? She has 
promised to do something kind for me.” 

They went into Henshawe’s little study, 
off the parlor, and shut the door. We 
could hear a low murmur of voices. When 
they came back to us Mrs. Henshawe 
stood beside Gray while he put on his 
caped cloak, talking encouragingly. “The 
opals are beautiful, but I’m afraid of 
them, Ewan. Oswald would laugh at me, 
but all the same they have a bad history. 
Love itself draws on a woman nearly all 
the bad luck in the world; why, for 
mercy’s sake, add opals? He brought two 
bracelets for me to decide between them, 
Oswald, both lovely. However did they 
let you carry off two, Ewan?” 

“They know me there. I always pay 
my bills, Myra. I don’t know why, but 
I do. I suppose it’s the Scotch in me.” 
He wished us all goodnight. 

“Give a kiss to Esther for me,” said 
Mrs. Henshawe merrily at the door. He 
made no reply, but bent over her hand 
and kissed it, then vanished. 

“What he really wanted was to show 
me some verses he’s made for her,” said 


Mrs. Henshawe as she came back to the° 


fire. “And very pretty ones they are, for 
sweetheart-poetry.” 
Mr. Henshawe smiled. “Maybe you 
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obliged him with a rhyme or two, my 
dear? Lydia,” he sat down by my aunt 
and put his hand on hers, “I'd never feel 
sure that I did my own courting, if it 
weren't that I was a long way off at the 
time. Myra is so fond of helping young 
men along. We nearly always have a 
love-affair on hand.” 

She shook her finger at him. “Stop, 
Oswald! I hate old women who egg on 
courtships.” 

When Oswald had finished his cigar we 
were taken out for a walk. This was 
primarily for the good of her “figger,” 
Myra said, and incidentally we were to 
look for a green bush to send to Madame 
Modjeska. “She’s spending the holidays 
in town, and it will be dismal at her 
hotel.” 

At the florist’s we found, among all the 
little trees and potted plants, a glistening 
holly tree, full of red berries and pointed 
like a spire, easily the queen of its com- 
panions. “That is naturally hers,” said 
Mrs. Myra. 

Her husband shrugged. “It’s naturally 
the most extravagant.” 

Mrs. Myra threw up her head. “Don’t 
be petty, Oswald. It’s not a woolen pet- 
ticoat or warm mittens that Madame is 
needing.” She gave careful instructions to 
the florist’s man who was to take the tree 
to the Savoy; he was to carry with it a 
box of cakes, “of my baking,” she said 
proudly. He was to ask for Mrs. Hewes, 
the housekeeper, and under her guidance 
he was to carry the tree to Mme. Mod- 
jeska’s rooms himself. The man showed 
a sympathetic interest and promised to 
follow instructions. Then Mrs. Henshawe 
gave him a silver dollar and wished him 
a Merry Christmas. 

As we walked home, she slipped her arm 
through mine, and we fell a little behind 
the other two. “See the moon coming out, 
Nellie—behind the tower. It wakens the 
guilt in me. No playing with love; and 
I'd sworn a great oath never to meddle 
again. You send a handsome fellow like 
Ewan Gray to a fine girl like Esther, and 
it’s Christmas Eve, and they rise above us 
and the white world around us, and there 
isn’t anybody, not a tramp on the park 
benches, that wouldn’t wish them well— 
and very likely wretchedness will come 
of it!” 


HE next morning Oswald Henshawe, 

in a frock coat and top hat, called to 
take Aunt Lydia and me to church. The 
weather had cleared before we went to 
bed, and as we stepped out of our hotel 
that morning the sun shone blindingly on 
the snow-covered park, the gold Diana 
flashed against a green-blue sky. We were 
going to Grace Church, and the morning 
was so beautiful that we decided to walk. 
“Lydia,” said Henshawe, as he took us 
each by an arm, “I want you to give me 
a Christmas present.” 

“Why, Oswald,” she stammered. 

“Oh, I have it ready! You've only to 
present it.” He took a little flat package 
from his pocket and slipped it into her 
muff. He drew both of us closer to him. 
“Listen, it’s nothing. It’s some sleeve- 
buttons, given me by a young woman 
who means no harm but doesn’t know 
the ways of the world very well. She’s 
from a breezy Western city where a rich 
girl can give a present whenever she wants 
to, and nobody questions it. She sent 
these to my office yesterday. If I send 
them back to her it would hurt her feel- 
ings; she would think I had misunder- 
stood her. She'll get hard knocks here, of 
course, but I don’t want to give her any. 
On the other hand—well, you know 
Myra; nobody better. She would punish 
herself and everybody else for this young 
woman’s questionable taste. So I want 
you to give them to me, Lydia.” 

“Oh, Oswald,” cried my aunt, “Myra is 
so keen! I’m not clever enough to fool 
Myra. Can’t you just put them away in 
your office ?” 

“Not very well. Besides,” he gave a 
slightly embarrassed laugh, “I’d like to 
wear them. They are very pretty.” 

“Now, Oswald—” 

“Oh, it’s all right, Lydia, I give you my 
word it is. But you know how a little 
thing, of that sort, can upset my wife. I 
thought you might give them to me when 
you come over to {Turn to page 72] 
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Families Have 


Made Us The 
WORLD'S 
LARGEST 
STORE 


GQ World leadership can never 
be the result of an accident. It 
must be merited. And a con- 
tinuance of this leadership for 
years proves that the merit has 
been well won. 


GQ, One family out of every three 
in America buys from the 
World’s Largest Store because 
we sell them better goods for 
less money. “The Thrift Book 
of a Nation” is the guide to 
economy in these homes, 


G.Our new Spring Catalog is 
ready now! Every page proves 
anew that the World’s Largest 
Store gives the World’s Biggest 
Bargains. But not in low price 
alone does Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. excel. We guarantee our 
goods—because we carry the 
kind of merchandise that can 
be honestly guaranteed, 


G, Remember we value your 
good will above everything 
else. Remember we sell only 
merchandise that will give you 
honest service. Remember we 
ship 99 out of every 100 orders 
in less than 24 hours. Remem- 
ber we guarantee a saving. 


GLIf you are going to buy any- 
thing this spring, whether it be 
for family, home, farm or shop, 
you must have our catalog— 
“The Thrift Book of a Nation.” 


It is an index to the best values. 


G We have a copy for you. 
Just fill in and mail the cou- 
pon! But do it today! 














































Women like to buy from the 
World's Largest Store be 
cause they know the quality 








of our apparel is depend 
able. They knou ,too,thatour 
prices are unbeatable and 
our styles most appealing 


You should have our Neu 





Catalog to know what women 


are wearing this season 








We are value leaders. Our men’s clothing and fur 





nishing departments prove it to the satisfaction of 
9,000,000 families. You make the greatest savings 
whether you buy for men, women or children if 
your selections are from the Thrift Book. And we 


give real 24-hour service 





A rod, and a reel, a baseball 
and a mitt, a tent and a cook- 
ing outfit, a set of new tires 
and tubes—these are the things 
you buy inthe spring if you're 
the kind that enjoys the great 
No high prices in 
these lines—but lots of quality 
Our new catalog shows 35,000 


outdoors. 





bargains. 


























Most every American farmer can tell you of the excel- 
lence of ows farm implements. They can tell you, 
also, of the big savings they made by buying from the 
World’s Largest Store. No matter what you want 
for the farm, we have it—and at prices which enable 
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To help make your home more livable, to help you 
enjoy greater comforts is one of our most pleasant 
tasks. We have paint to brighten it up; new furniture 
to add to its attractiveness; new utilities to make the 
work of home-keeping easier. And we have lower 


prices on everything! 
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**You didn’t come 
, 
a day too soon 


The sure way to avoid trouble 
in your mouth is to see your 
dentist in time. Goto himat 
least twice a year as a sensible 
precaution. He will keep teeth 
and gums healthy and may 
prevent serious trouble 
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4 out of 5 


see him too late 


Don't let carelessness or a false feeling of 
security give dangerous pyorrhea a chance 


to fasten itself in your mouth. Four out of 
five have this dread infection at forty, and 
many younger, according todental statistics. 
A little foresight will keep you among 
the fortunate who escape. At least every 
six months let your dentist go over your 
mouth carefully to detect signs of gum in- 
fection and start now to brush night and 
morning with Forhan’'s for the Gums. 


The entire family should brush their 
teeth with Forhan’s. It’s a pleasant tast- 
ing dentifrice that firms the gums and keeps 
them pink and healthy. It gives the teeth 
a thorough cleansing and keeps them white 
and clean. 


You can’t begin using Forhan's too soon. 
Delay may exact a heavy toll. It’s unwise 
to take chances with pyorrhea. Get your 
tube of Forhan’s today. All druggists: 35¢ 
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When Success Is Yours 
In Motherhood and Neighboring 


BY LOUISE THOMAS 
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ys ee TIME! To your babies atime 

of storied glamor and speedy slum- 
ber—provided you have mastered the 
art of motherbood. For each healthy lit- 
tle body bears testimony to. your intelli- 
gent care; and prosaic commonplaces 
like correct diet and other essentials of 
successful mothering will flower into the 
bright eyes and dimples of sturdy, bap- 
py childbood. 











i ieee 'GH unforeseen guests arrive 

in the evening, you greet them cor- 
dially, sustained by the thought of the 
emergency beverages and alluring small 
cakes which will show your resource- 
fulness as a bostess. For from your 
well-stocked pantry- 
shelves you evolve refresb- 


ments fit for a king. 


F your ac- 
tivities in- 
clude church 
socials, profici- 


HEN you 


are calling, 
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what @ foy ¢ ency in cake- 


know bow many making brings 
f your own and much prestige. 
your busband’s For by your 
cards to leave! cakes are you 


Sophistication known —and a 
knowledge of the 


rules of expert 


f this kind 
creates new 
friendsh 

riendsbips and cookery makes 


, 
tal pleasures. 
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you surprising- 
ly popular with 
the younger gen- 


eration! 


( 
7 O be a resourceful mother and neighbor, consult the rules and recipes i 
in our service booklets: The Friendly Baby, The Friendly Mother, j 
Time-Saving Cookery, Some Reasons Why in Cookery, Master-Recipes i 

and A Book of Manners. These cost ten cents apiece. Address The Service 
Editor, 236 West 37th Street, New York City. ! 
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THE KING’S HIGHWAY 


[Continued from page 27] 


is better than a hazardous mountain 
climb. It is an ordained route on which 
all our days are numbered; all our events 
forecasted; all our contingencies provided 
for; and on which every human course 
is scheduled. The express train tearing 
along on its ballasted and steel-ribbed 
road is no more guided nor guarded than 
is the traveller on The King’s Highway. 
A Power above our own, a Wisdom that 
cannot err, has constructed the path on 
which the human race journeys through 
the years. The path has its characteristics, 
its losses, and its gains. But it is worthy 
of the Builder, for it leads straight into 
His own abode and so fulfils His aims 
for mankind. 

Moreover, the King’s Highway is free 
to all. Its democracy is its royalty. 

The title I have chosen for this is an 
old legal term, indicating that communi- 
cation between nations and their com- 
mercial traffic must not be barred out. 
The King owned the Highway as the 
representative of the people, so that they 
owned it. It does not require very keen 
observation to recognize the necessity of 
such ownership or intercourse. While 
man remained solitary he was a brute; 
but once he touched hands with his fel- 
lows, he could become a brother. The 
impulse which made him take to the 
road was one of the primary causes of 
social development. It has been renewed 
in our day by the automobile. The 
crowded avenues and turnpikes of Amer- 
ica are really a reversion to the habit 
which shattered ancient insularity, and 
scattered immigrant bands over the face 
of the earth. 

Underneath the rebellious obstinacy and 
arbitrary conduct of man are the just 
and merciful designs of Heaven. None 
has to stumble or miss the .road which 
his Maker has provided. The existence 


thrust upon him, and which, by the way, 
most of us gladly relish, is not a chance 
arrangement in which he is the sport of 
omnipotent and insensate forces. It main- 
tains a free and open road for the soul, 
and is not indifferent about the neces- 
sities of the body. To that existence, 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter 
bring their respective gifts. 

But since man does not live by bread 
alone, for him there is also abundant spir- 
itual food. The Churches may be well 
compared to the hostels of the main 
thoroughfares. After a precarious journey 
what is more grateful to the tired wan- 
derer than the gleaming casements of such 
a house of rest and refreshment as Dr 
Johnson eulogized? It is not without 
significance that Jesus was born near an 
Inn, though it made no room for His 
helpless infancy. What has He been doing 
from that supreme moment to this hour 
except build shelters for souls? 

So the sojourner on the King’s High- 
way has his secret places of spiritual re 
newal and recovery. Faint, yet pursuing, 
how often we find an inward strength 
springing from the soul’s recesses! Sen- 
sitive, reserved or dejected souls who 
shrink from publicity, and are somewhat 
prone to morbidness, have received in- 
timations too sacred to be analysed, that 
the Guide Himself is on the road. He 
did not build it and then leave it; He 
declared He would be with its travellers 
always, even to the end, as their con- 
stant Lover and Companion. 

If I could find anything more helpful 
to write about at this time than this 
great road traversing Time into Eternity 
I would certainly set it down here. But 
I do not know a better message, and con- 
science forbids me to withhold it from 
my fellow pilgrims who are my com- 
rades in the battle and on the march. 





THEY WHO ARE FAT 
MUST SUFFER TO BE THIN! 


[Continued from page 44] 


moment in vogue and prob- 
ably the most scientific but 
strenuous yet devised consists 
of: Breakfast; black coffee, one boiled 
egg. Lunch; one boiled egg, one cup bouil- 
lon, one raw tomato. Dinner; cup of 
bouillon, one raw tomato, one green vege- 
table. (No butter sauce or dressing al- 
lowed.) 

Of course with it should be served a 
course in hypnotism—the patient being 
made to believe “She is now eating delect- 
able viands!” “She is eating to repletion— 
whipped creams, pastries, cereals, desserts !” 

Oh, well, the emptier we feel, the slim- 
mer we'll look and that ought to be 


ai ad 


some consolation! But it is 
only fair to warn you that 
the French proverb “one must 
suffer to be beautiful” is only too true 
for every one who is inclined to put 
on weight. Some of course suffer more 
than others; those whose maintenance- 
diet is better than 2000 calories or who 
melt under rollers or vanish to music, need 
not suffer. But those of us whose flesh 
is brick-hard and whose maintenance-diet 
is less than a thousand calories, well— 
perhaps there will be a special banquet- 
table reserved for us in the next world 
because we are certainly not to be allowed 
any banqueting in this! 


A WORD TO THE YOUNGSTERS 


[Continued from 


of the states in these glorious United 
States which are our home and our pride. 
Their names are beautiful, and they have 
music and ihythm when properly pro- 
nounced. Why spell or write Cal. for 
California; La. for Louisiana; Ind. for 
Indiana; or Minn. for Minnesota? In my 
humble opinion, it disfigures a letter to 
address it with the name of the state 
abbreviated. 

In music I prefer to see you turn from 
the weird screeching of jazz to the great 
oratorios, overtures, and operas of the 
past. And in dancing, for music and 
dancing go together, I should love to see 
you go back to the beauty of the minuet, 
the reel, the lancers, the waltz—those old 
dances savoring of delicacy, charm and 
grace. 

In your education I should recommend 
the study of astronomy; I should make 
it an even draw with biology. Whenever 
I come in contact with a real astronomer 
the more I want to know about astron- 


page 2] 


omy. I do not believe that there is any 
one subject that can be taken up that will 
broaden the imagination, that will be a 
source from which will spring such deep 
thinking and sincere research more than 
the study of astronomy. 

Everywhere we hear today that there 
has been a lowering of business standards, 
that men in high places are using corrupt 
and dishonest methods. This can only 
weaken our structure fundamentally, and 
disgrace our land. So I appeal to you boys 
and girls who take over the work of the 
builders of today, for your life-work to- 
morrow, with all the strength of my be- 
ing, I appeal to you to be honest. You 
are young—you have your whole lives 
ahead of you—do not weaken your foun- 
dation by late hours and dissipation. Now 
is the time for you to develop your mental 
faculties, to the highest degree possible; 
there is time ahead for good times and 
freedom. Do things! Build firmly and 
surely for right and uplift! 
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Donatp CasTLEMAN’S 
mother put him at once 
on Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. She herself 
had been brought up on 
Eagle Brand and knew 
whatitcould accomplish. 


All through his baby 
days—Donald had Eagle 
Brand entirely, and 
thrived on it. When he was three 
years old he was still drinking di- 
luted Eagle Brand regularly. 

This picture, taken when Donald 
was “going on five,’ shows how 
the good work started in infancy 
has continued. 

‘‘Many babies have been put on 
Eagle Brand upon my recommenda- 
tion,’ declares Mrs. Castleman. 

Whole families—sometimes to the 
third generation—have been brought 
up on Eagle Brand. Its reputation 
has spread from mother to mother 
until it has become the accepted 
baby food everywhere, with a suc- 
cessful record of 69 years that no 
other baby food ever attained. 





How Donald looked after the first 
few months on Eagle Brand 
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aced with the problem 


of choosing 


the right baby 


food 


If you cannot nurse 
your baby, or if he is 
not thriving on his pres- 
ent food, put him on 
Eagle Brand. 

Eagle Brand—pure 
milk combined with 
sugar —is more nearly 
like mother’s milk than 
any other infant food- 


nourishing, exceptionally digestible. 


And always uniform in quality, easy 
to buy, simple to use. 

If you would like to know how 
some other mothers feel about Eagle 
Brand, mail the coupon for What 
Other Mothers Say. This booklet 
tells their experiences in their own 
words—and also gives many practi- 
cal suggestions on feeding your baby 
during his first and second years. 
The coupon will bring you, too, 
Baby's Welfare, an authoritative 
booklet on the care of vour baby, 
written by a physician. Both books 
are free. Mail the coupon today. 
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dine with us tomorrow night. She wouldn't 
be jealous of you. But if you don’t like 
the idea—why, just take them home with 
you and give them to some nice boy 
who would appreciate them.” 

All through the Christmas service I 
could see that Aunt Lydia was distracted 
and perplexed. As soon as we got back to 
the hotel and were safe in our rooms, she 
took the brown leather case from her muff 
and opened it. The sleeve-buttons were 
topazes, winey-yellow, lightly set in 


ey gold. I believe she was seduced 
by their beauty. “I really think he ought 
to have them, if he wants them. Every- 


thing is always for Myra. He never gets 
anything for himself. And all the admira- 
tion is for her; why shouldn’t he have a 
little? He has been devoted to a fault. It 
isn’t good for any woman to be humored 
and pampered as he has humored her. 
And she’s often most unreasonable with 
him, most unreasonable!” 

The next evening as we went over to 
the Henshawes’ we glanced up and saw 
them standing together in one of their 
deep front windows, framed by the plum- 
colored curtains. They were looking down 
into the Square but did not see us. I 
noticed that she was really quite a head 
shorter than he, and she leaned a little 
toward him. When she was peaceful, she 
was like a dove with its wings folded. 
There was something about them as they 
stood in the lighted window, that would 
have discouraged me from meddling, but 
it did not shake my aunt. 

As soon as we were in the parlor, before 
we had taken off our coats, she said reso- 
lutely: “Myra, I want to give Oswald a 
Christmas present. Once an old friend left 
with me some cuff-links he couldn’t keep 
unpleasant associations, I suppose. I thought 
of giving them to one of my own boys, 
but I brought them for Oswald. I'd rather 
he would have them than anybody.” 

Aunt Lydia spoke with an ease and 
conviction that compelled my admiration. 
She took the buttons out of her muff, 
without the box, of course, and laid them 
in Mrs. Henshawe’s hand. Mrs. Henshawe 
was delighted. “How clever of you to 
think of it, Liddy, dear! Yes, they're ex- 


actly right for him. There’s hardly any 
other stone I would like, but these are 
exactly right. Look, Oswald, they're the 
color of a fine Moselle.” It was Oswald 
himself who seemed disturbed and not 
over-pleased. He grew red, was confused 
in his remarks, and was genuinely re 


luctant when his wife insisted upon taking 
the gold buttons out of his cuffs and 
putting in the new ones. “I can’t get 
over your canniness, Liddy,” she said as 
she fitted them 

“Tt’s not like me, is it, Myra?” retorted 
my aunt, “not like me at all to choose 
the right sort of thing. But did it never 
occur to you that anyone besides your- 
self might know what is appropriate for 
Oswald? No, I'm sure it never did!” 

Mrs. Myra took the laugh so heartily 
to herself that I felt it was a shame to 
deceive her. So, I am sure, did Oswald. 
During dinner he talked more than usual, 
but he was ill at ease. Afterwards, at 
the opera, when the lights were down, I 
noticed that he was not listening to the 
music, but was looking listlessly off into 
the gloom of the house, with something 
almost sorrowful in his strange, half-moon 
During an entre’act, a door at the 
back was opened, and a draft blew in. As 
he put his arm back to pull up the cloak 
which had slipped down from his wife’s 
bare shoulders, she laughed and said, “Oh, 


eyes. 


Oswald, I love to see your jewels flash!” 
He dropped his hand quickly and 
frowned so that I thought he would 


have liked to put the topazes under his 
heel and grind them up. I thought him 
properly served then, but often since 
I have wondered at his gentle heart. 


URING the week between Christmas 
and New Year’s Day I was with 
Henshawe a great deal, but we 
were seldom alone. It was the season 
of calls and visits, and she said that 
meeting so many people would certainly 
improve my manners and my English. 
She hated my careless, slangy, Western 
speech. Her friends, I found, were of 
two kinds; artistic people—actors, musi- 
cians, was 


Mrs. 





literary men—with whom she 
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always at her best because she admired 
them; and another group whom she called 
her “monied” friends (she seemed to like 
the word), and these she cultivated, she 
told me, on Oswald's account. “He is the 
sort of man who does well in business 
only if he has the incentive of friend- 
ships. He doesn’t properly belong in 
business. We never speak of it, but I’m 
sure he hates it. He went into an office 
only because we were young and terribly 
in love and had to be married.” 

The business friends seemed to be nearly 
all Germans. On Sunday we called at 
half-a-dozen or more big houses. I re- 
member very large rooms, much uphol- 
stered and furnished, walls hung with 
large paintings in massive frames, and 
many stiff, dumpy little sofas in which 
the women sat two-and-two, while the 
men stood about the refreshment tables, 
drinking champagne and coffee and smok- 
ing fat black cigars. Among these people 
Mrs. Myra took on her loftiest and most 
challenging manner. I could see that some 
of the women were quite afraid of her. 
They were in great haste to rush re- 
freshments to her, and looked troubled 
when she refused anything. They ad- 
dressed her in German and profusely com- 
plimented her upon the way she spoke it 
We had a carriage that afternoon, and 
Myra was dressed in her best—making 
an especial effort on Oswald’s account; 
but the rich and powerful irritated her. 
Their solemnity was too much for her 
sense of humor; there was a biting edge 
to her sarcasm, a curl about the corners 
of her mouth that was never there when 
she was with people whose personality 
charmed her. 


I had one long, delighted afternoon 
alone with Mrs. Henshawe in Central 
Park. We walked for miles, stopped to 
watch the skating, and finally had tea 
“at the Casino, where she told me about 
some of the singers and actors I would 
meet at her apartment on New Year's 
Eve. Her account of her friends was 
often more interesting to me than the 


people themselves. After tea she hailed 
a hansom and asked the man to drive 
us about the park a little, as a fine sun- 
set was coming on. We were jogging 
happily along under the elms, watching 
the light change on the crusted snow. 
when a carriage passed from which a 
handsome woman leaned out and waved 
to us. Mrs. Henshawe bowed stiffly, with 
a condescending smile. “There, Nellie,” 
she exclaimed, “that’s the last woman 
I'd care to have splashing past me, and 
me in a hansom cab!” 

I glimpsed what seemed to me insane 
ambition. My aunt was always thanking 
God that the Henshawes got along as 
well as they did, and worrying because 
she felt sure Oswald wasn’t saving any- 
thing. And here Mrs. Myra was wanting 
a carriage—with stables and a house and 
servants and all that went with a carriage! 
All the way home she kept her scornful 
expression, holding her head high and 
sniffing the purple air from side to side 
as we drove down Fifth Avenue. When 
we alighted before her door she paid the 
driver and gave him such a large fee 
that he snatched off his hat and said 
twice: “Thank you, thank you, my lady!” 
She dismissed him with a smile and nod. 
“All the same,” she whispered to me as 
she fitted her latchkey, “it’s very nasty, 
being poor!” 

That week Mrs. Henshawe took me to 
see a dear friend of hers, Anne Aylward, 
the poet. She was a girl who had come 
to New York only a few years before, 
had written some beautiful verse that 
had won her the admiration of men of 
letters, and was now dying of tubercu- 
losis in her early twenties. Mrs. Henshawe 
had given me a book of her poems to 
read and had said: “I want you to see 
her so that you can remember her in 
after years, and I want her to see you so 
that we can talk you over.” 

Miss Aylward lived with her mother 
in a small flat overlooking the East River, 
and we found her in a bathchair, lying in 
the sun and watching the river boats go 
by. Her study was a delightful place 
that morning, full of flowers and plants 
and baskets of fruit that had been sent 
her for Christmas. But it was Myra 
Henshawe herself who made that visit 
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BATHASWEET 





To keep you lovely 


all day long 


The girl who prides herself on her 
attractiveness calls Bathasweet 
her favorite luxury, not only be- 
cause it entrances her senses, but 
because it adds so greatly to her 
loveliness thruout the day. 


Just a sprinkle of it in her tub, and she 
bathes in water as fragrant as a flower 
garden, and so soft it cleanses the pores 
as no ordinary water can, leaving her 
skin delightfully comfortable, radiantly 
healthyand smooth asvelvetto the touch. 
Then for the rest of the day an almost 
scentless perfume clings about her, keep- 
ing her always sweet and fresh and lov- 
able. Yet Bathasweet is inexpensive. 25c, 
50c, $1.00 and $1.50 at drug and depart- 
ment stores. 


FREE=A can sent you free if you write us 
C. S.Welch Co., Dept.KH 19C7 Park Ave.,N. Y. 








New Way to. 





No_ more blackheads, pimples, 
freckles or An 
new discovery clears von whitens your 
skin almost overnight. Dust, wind 
and clogged pores may have injured 
your skin. But underneath is a beau- 
tiful complexion. Banish blemishes 
this new way; don’t let liver splotches, 
moth patches or sallowness mar your 
s beauty. Ask your dealer for a jar of 
Golden Peacock BleachCreme. Ifhecan 
not supply you just send us your name 
and ress. Send no money. When 
kage arrives pay postman $1. If not 
lelighted your money will berefun 
ont TOILET CO. 
363 Oak S$ Paris. 


eve You Cut Hair 


Combings or Switches? Mail them now. I will write 
you their value and accept them as part payment on 
New High Class Hair Goods, Transformations, Toil- 
et Preparations Perfumes, Jewelry and other Mdse, 
Set something you need for somet' ung yous ‘enot us 

ue Wigs for men and wane, YOURC MINGS oF C OT > 
a iRmadeintosewitch, $2.50. Write for Free Beauty Book 


ANNA AYERS, » Dept. 23,136W. L ‘ake St. CHICAGO 





VO Very « Parisienne 


MMR created Red Seal Hair Nets. Now MMR 
presents fashion’s very newest toilette accessory 
—the Ensemble Vanity—a complete chain vanity 
containing loose powder, lip and face rouge sec- 
tions all under covers; also three money holders 
for change and bills and large beveled French plate 
mirror—for only $3.75. Think of it! oj contain 
libera) supply of exquisitely scented and highest 
gra .lip and face rouge, and 2 velvet 
puffs. Both Vanity ond Refill are obtainable at 
any Drug, Deperumens or Jewelry Store. Doask to 
see them—"‘So Very Parisienne.”” If. your dealer 
has not yet received his stock, send money order 
for $3.75 and we will send one MMR Vani “fap 
to you, prepaid. For refill add $1.00—$4.75 in all. 


Morris-Mann & Reilly 
111 S. Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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so memorably gay. Never had I seen her 
so brilliant and strangely charming as 
she was in that sunlit study up under the 
roofs. Their talk quite took my breath 
away; they said such exciting, such fan- 
tastic things about people, books, music— 
anything; they seemed to speak together 
a kind of highly-flavored special language 

As we were walking home she tried to 
tell me more about Miss Aylward, but 
tenderness for the girl and bitter re- 
bellion at her fate choked her voice. She 
suffered physical anguish for that poor 
girl. My aunt often said that Myra was 
incorrigibly extravagant; but I saw that 
her chief extravagance was in caring for 
so many people and in caring for them 
so much. When she but mentioned the 
name of someone whom she admired, one 
got an instant impression that the person 
must be wonderful; her voice invested the 
name with a sort of grace. When she 
liked people, she always called them by 
name a great many times in talking to 
them, and she enunciated the name, no 
matter how commonplace, in a very spe- 
cial way—in a penetrating way, without 
hurrying over it or slurring it; and this, 
accompanied by her singularly direct glance, 
had a curious effect. When she addressed 
Aunt Lydia, for instance, she seemed to be 
speaking to a person deeper down than the 
blurred, taken-for-granted image of my 
aunt that I saw every day, and for a mo 
ment my aunt became more individual, le:s 
matter-of-fact to me. I had first noticed 
this peculiar effect of Myra’s look and 
vocative when she was in Parthia, where 
her manner of addressing my relatives 
had made them all seem a little more 
attractive to me. 

One afternoon when we were at a 
matinée I noticed in a loge a young man 
who looked very much like the photo- 
graphs of a story writer popular at that 
time. I asked Mrs. Henshawe whether it 
could be he. She looked in the direction I 
indicated, then looked quickly away again 

“Yes, it’s he. He used to be a friend 
of mine. That’s a sad phrase, isn’t it? 
But there was a time when he could 
have stood by Oswald in a difficulty— 
and he didn’t. He passed it up—wasn’t 
there. I’ve never forgiven him.” 

I regretted having noticed the man in 
the loge, for all the rest of the afternoon 
I could feel the bitterness working in her 
I knew that she was suffering. The scene 
on the stage was obliterated for her; the 
drama was in her mind. 
over it all again; arguing, 
nouncing. As we left the theatre she 
sighed, “Oh, Nellie, I wish you hadn’t 
seen him! It’s all very well to tell us to 
forgive our enemies; our enemies can 
never hurt us very much. But oh, what 
about forgiving our friends?”—she beat 
on her fur collar with her two gloved 
hands—“that’s where the rub comes!” 


accusing, de- 


HE Henshawes always gave a party 

on New Year’s Eve. That year most 
of the guests were stage people. Some of 
them, in order to get there before mid- 
night, came with traces of make-up still on 
their faces. I remember old Jefferson de 
Angelis arrived in his last-act wig, carry- 
ing his plumed hat—during the supper 
his painted eyebrows spread and came 
down over his eyes like a veil. Most of 
them are dead now, but it was a fine 
group that stood about the table to drink 
the New Year in. By far the handsomest 
and most distinguished of that company 
was a woman no longer young, but beauti- 
ful in age, Helena Modjeska. She looked 
a woman of another race and another 
period, no less queenly than when I had 
seen her in Chicago as Marie Stuart, and 
as Katharine in Henry VIII. I remember 
how, when Oswald asked her to proprose 
a toast, she put out her long arm, lifted 
her glass, and looking into the blur of the 
candle-light with a grave face, said, “To 
my coun-n-try !” 

As she was not playing, she had come 
early, some time before the others, bring- 
ing with her a young Polish woman who 
was singing at the Opera that winter. I 
had an opportunity to watch Modjeska as 
she sat talking to Myra and Esther Single- 
ton—Miss Singleton had once played i 
her company. When the other guests be- 
gan to arrive, and [Turn to page 74] 


She was going, 

















Some favorite uses— 
After housework 
and other duties. 
Chapped, rough skin. 
A base for powder 
and rouge. 
For sunburn 
and windburn. 
After removing 
superfluous hair. 








Jen years younger- 


does the skin on 
your body look younger 
than your face and hands? 


Change this condition now — 
stop ‘‘unequal ageing’’— prevent 
chapped skin, make this test, free. 


OST women care so much 

about their complexions .. . 
yet how much softer and whiter is 
the skin on their body than the 
skin on their face and 
neck! If there was 
only some way to 
keep their = 3p. 
ions as satin soft, as 
clear and smooth. 

There is away. It 
is called Frostilla 
Fragrant Lotion. 

Frostilla Lotion is 
like Nature’s own 
way of keeping the 
skin lovely. Frostilla 
Lotion is the means 4 
of stopping “unequal 
ageing ‘"—unequal be- 
cause the skin on the face and 
hands is so apt to get harsh and 
dry while the body skin is still 
fresh, supple and young. 

For over fifty years Frostilla Lo- 
tion has been famous as the surest 
means of keeping hands soft and 
white in spite of housework—for 
preventing chaps and dryness. It 
will do this just as effectively for 
the skin of the face and neck. 





For more than fifty years Frostilla 
Lotion has been used by thousands 
women for keeping hands soft in 
spite of housework—for preventing 
and soothing chapped, rough skin. 


Frostilla Fragrant Lotion is 
the same as the natural moisture 
your skin provides. It keeps the 
skin soft and smooth in exactly the 
same way. 

You need Frostilla Lotion be- 
cause you need more natural mois- 
ture —‘‘precious moisture’ we call 
it—than your body can provide. 
Not for your body 
skin, because that is 
protected by cloth- 
ing. But the skin of 
your face and neck 
and hands is exposed. 
Cold weather, raw 
winds, artificial heat 
—also hot sun and 
summer burns—dry 
out the moisture of 
the skin, leaving it 
rough and scaly. 

But exposure can 
do no damage if there 
is enough ‘“‘precious 
moisture’’ to protect the skin. 
Frostilla Lotion will give you the 
additional amount that is needed. 
Use it regularly on your face and 
hands, and that skin will be as soft 
as the skin on your body. 

You will like Frostilla Lotion. 
It absorbs quickly, leaving no 
stickiness. And its fragrance 1s de- 
lightful. Mail the coupon for a 
free sample of Frostilla Lotion. 


Frostilla 


CJragrant [fotion 


Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., New York and Toronto 








TILLA COMPANY, Dept. 503 Elmira, N. Y 
send me your free bottle of Frostilla Fragrant Lotion, che lotion that 
in soft and young in Nature's own way 
poienanineieaaiasanle 
Canada: 10 McCaw! St., Tor 








Selling 
THE FROS 
Please 
keeps sk 
ec + eye) — 
Two sizes—35c and $1.00 
The larger bottle is the more economical t 
buy as it contains more than three time City 
the 35-cent size. At all drug store 
and toilet goods counters in the U. S. 
nd Canada. 

















Instant sleep 


when you £0 to bed 








and High-Spirited Days 





20,000 doctors recommend Ovaltine—a delicious 
new food-drink from Switzerland 


A natural way to restful sleep that keeps you 
young in looks and spirits—a 
3-day trial convinces 


No more wakeful nerves at night. No 


more logy morning No more afternoon 


let-downs. 

Here is a natural means to sound, peace 
fulsleep. It brings quick restoration to your 
tired body It soothes your fr ived nerves. 

And as you sleep you are gaining strength. 

In the morning you awaken, looking 
und feeling years younger. You are anew 
being, eager with the joy of life. With 
youthful energy to carry you buoyantly 
through the day. 

A 3-day test will show you. We urge you 
to make this test. It is well worth while. 


Sound Sleep That Restores 


Taken at night, a cup of Ovaltine brings 
sound restful sleep, quickly and naturally. 
This is why: 

First It combines in easily digested 
form certain vitalizing and building-up 
food-essentials in which your daily fare is 
lacking. One « up of Ov iltine has snore real 
food value than 12 cups of beef extract. 

Seconp—Ovaltine has the power actually 
to digest 4 to 5 times its weight in other foods 
which may be in your stomach. Thus, a 
few minutes after drinking, Ovaltine is turn- 
ing itself and all other 
foods into ric h, red 
blood I here 1s qui k 


restoration for your tired 
mind and body. Frayed 


Ruilds Brain, 
Nerves and Body 









nerves are soothed. Restful sleep comes. 

In the morning you awaken, looking and 
feeling years younger. You are a new being 
for a new day. You are alive with energy 
to carry you buoyantly through the day. 


Hospitals and Doctors Recommend It 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food drink. 
It has been used in Switzerland for 30 
years and is now in universal use in Eng- 
land and its colonies. During the great 
war Ovaltine was included as a standard 
war ration for invalid soldiers. 

A few years ago Ovaltine was intro- 
duced into this country. Today it is used in 
hundreds of hospitals. More than 20,000 
leading physicians know and recommend it 
not only as a restorative but also for nerve 
strain, nursing mothers, convalescents, 
invalids, backward children and the aged. 

Many take a cup of Ovaltine two or 
three times a day for its natural stimula- 
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tion. It’s truly a *‘pick-up’’ drink. 
1 3-Day Test 

Drug stores sell Ovaltine in 4 
sizes for home use. Or drink it at 
the soda fountains. But to let you 
try it we will send a 3-day intro- 
ductory package for 10 cents to 
cover cost of packing and mailing. 
Just send in the coupon with 10 


cents in stamps, 
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ul me your 3-day test package of Ovaltine. 





Iwo me Ovaltine 
r ne. I f 
g tired ne 
“ x i er a 
rk. It has also aide 
lerf y in renewing my 
strength. My meals digest 
better, I wake up brighter 
and d t have that tired 
feeling in the morning 
(Sed) Fella J Letham 


Boston, Mass 
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Myra was called away, she sat by 
the fire in a high-backed chair, her 
head resting lightly on her hand, her 
beautiful face half in shadow. How well 
I remember those long, beautifully mod- 
elled hands, with so much humanity in 
them. They were worldly, indeed, but 
fashioned for a nobler worldliness than 
ours; hands to hold a scepter, or a chalice 
or, by courtesy, a sword. 

The party did not last long, but it 
was a whirl of high spirits. Everybody 
was hungry and thirsty. There was a 
great deal of talk about Sara Bernhardt’s 
Hamlet, which had been running all week 
and had aroused hot controversy; and 
about Jean de Reszke’s return to the 
Metropolitan that night, after a long ill- 
ness in London. By two o’clock everyone 
was gone but two Polish ladies. Modjeska, 
after she had put on her long cloak, went 
to the window, drew back the plum- 
colored curtains, and looked out. “See, 
Myra,” she said with that Slav accent 
she never lost, though she read English 
verse so beautifully, “the Square is quite 
white with moonlight. And how still all 
the ci-ty is, how still!” She turned to her 
friend: “Emelia, I think you must sing 
something. Something old—yes, from 
Norma.” She hummed a familiar air under 
her breath, and looked about for a chair. 
Oswald brought one. “Thank you. And 
we might have less light, might we not?” 
He turned off the lights. 

She sat by the window, half draped in 
her cloak, the moonlight falling across 
her knees. Her friend went to the piano 
and commenced the Casta Diva aria, that 
begins so like the quivering of moonbeams 
on the water. It was the first air on our 
old music-box at home, but I had never 
heard it sung—and I have never heard 
it sung so beautifully since. I remember 
Oswald, standing like a statue behind 


Madame Modjeska’s chair, and Myra, * 


crouching low beside the singer, her head 
in both hands, while the song grew and 
blossomed like a great emotion, like a 
garden of the night. When it stopped no- 
body said anything beyond a low good- 
bye. Modijeska again drew her cloak around 
her, and Oswald took them down to their 
carriage. Aunt Lydia and I followed, and 
as we crossed the Square we saw their 
cab going up the avenue. For many years 
I associated Mrs. Henshawe with that 
music, thought of that aria as being mys- 
teriously related to something in her 
nature which one rarely saw, but nearly 
always felt; a compelling, passionate, over- 
mastering something, for which I had no 
name, but which was audible, visible in 
the air that night, as she sat crouching 
in the shadow, like an enchanter bowed 
before the spell that commands him. 
When I wanted to recall powerfully that 
hidden richness in her, I had only to 
close my eyes and sing to myself, Casta 
diva, casta diva. 


N Saturday I was to lunch at the 

Henshawes’ and go alone with 
Oswald to hear Bernhardt and Coquelin. 
As I opened the door into the entry hall, 
the first thing that greeted me was Mrs. 
Henshawe’s angry laugh, and a burst of 
rapid words that stung like cold water 
from a spray. “I tell you, I will know 
the truth about this key, and I will go 
through any door your keys open. Is 
that clear?” 

Oswald answered with a distinctly mali- 
cious chuckle. “My dear, you’d have a 
hard time getting through that one. It’s 
the key to a safety deposit box.” 

Her voice rose an octave in pitch. “How 
dare you lie to me, Oswald? How dare 
you? They told me at your bank that 
this wasn’t a bank key, though it looks 
like one. I stopped and showed it to 
them—the day you forgot them and 
telephoned me to bring them down to 
vour office.” 

“The deuce you did!” 

I coughed and rapped at the door— 
they took no notice of me. I heard 
Oswald push back a chair. “Then it was 
you who took my keys out of my pocket ? 
I might have known it! I never forgot 
to change them. And you went to the 
bank and made me and yourself ridicu- 
lous. I can imagine their amusement.” 

“Well, you needn’t. I know how to 
get informa**-~ -vithout giving any. Here 


is Nellie Birdseye, rapping at the gates 
Come in, Nellie. You and Oswald are 
going over to Martin’s for lunch. He and 
I are quarrelling about a key-ring. There 
will be no luncheon here today.’ She 
went away, and I stood bewildered. This 
delightful room had seemed to me a place 
where light-heartedness and charming 
manners lived—housed there just as the 
purple curtains and the-Kiva rugs and 
the gay water-colors were. And now 
everything was in ruins. The air was still 
and cold like the air in a refrigerating 
room. What I felt was fear; I was afraid 
to look or speak or move. Everything 
about me seemed evil. When kindness 
has left people, even for a few moments, 
we become afraid of them, as if their 
reason had left them. When it has left 
a place where we have always found it, 
it is like ship-wreck; we drop from se- 
curity into something malevolent and 
bottomless. 

“Tt’s all right, Nellie,” Oswald recov- 
ered himself and put a hand on my 
shoulder. “Myra isn’t half so furious with 
me as she pretends. I'll get my hat and 
we'll be off.’ He was in his smoking- 
jacket, and had been sitting at his desk, 
writing. His inkwell was uncovered, and 
on the blotter lay a half-written sheet of 
note paper. 

I was glad to get out into the sun- 
light with him. The city seemed safe 
and friendly and smiling. The air in that 
room had been like poison. Oswald tried 
to make it up to me. We walked round 
and round the Square, and at Martin’s 
he made me drink a glass of sherry and 
pointed out the interesting people in the 
dining-room and told me stories abou 
them. But without his hat, his head 
against the bright window, he looked 
tired and troubled. I wondered, as on the 
first time I saw him, in my own town, 


~at the contradiction in his face; the 


strong bones, and the curiously shaped 
eyes without any fire in them. I felt 
that his life had not suited him; that 
he possessed some kind of courage and 
force which slept, which in another sort 
of world might have asserted themselves 
brilliantly. I thought he ought to have 
been a soldier or an explorer. I have since 
seen those half-moon eyes in other people, 
and they were always inscrutable, like 
his; fronted the world with courtesy and 
kindness, but one never got behind them 

We went to the theatre, but I remember 
very little of the performance except a 
dull heartache, and a conviction that I 
should never like Mrs. Myra so well 
again. That was on Saturday. On Mon- 
day Aunt Lydia and I were to start 
for home. We positively did not see the 
Henshawes again. Sunday morning the 
maid came with some flowers and a note 
from Myra, saying that her friend Anne 
Aylward was having a bad day and had 
sent for her. 

On Monday we took an early boat 
across the ferry, in order to breakfast in 
the Jersey station before aur train started. 
We had got settled in our places in the 
Pullman, the moment of departure was 
near, when we heard an amused laugh, 
and there was Myra Henshawe, coming 
into the car in her fur hat, followed by a 
porter who carried her bags. “I didn’t 
plot anything so neat as this, Liddy,” she 
laughed, a little out of breath, “though 
I knew we'd be on the same train. But 
we won’t quarrel, will we? I’m only going 
as far as Pittsburgh. I’ve some old friends 
there. Oswald and I have had a disagree- 
ment, and I’ve left him to think it over. 
If he needs me, he can quite well come 
after me.” 

All day Mrs. Myra was jolly and agree- 
able, though she treated us with light 
formality, as if we were new acquain- 
tances. We lunched together, and I noticed, 
sitting opposite her, that when she was 
in this mood of high scorn, her mouth, 
which could be so tender—which cher- 
ished the names of her friends and spoke 
them delicately—was entirely different. It 
seemed to curl and twist about like a 
little snake. Letting herself think harm of 
anyone she loved seemed to change her 
nature, even her features. 

It was dark when we got into Pitts- 
burgh. The Pullman porter took Myra’s 
luggage to the end of the car. She bade 
us goodbye, started [Turn to page 77] 
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to leave us, then turned back with an icy 
little smile, “Oh, Liddy dear, you needn't 
have perjured yourself for those yellow 
cuff-buttons. I was sure to find out; I 
always do. I don’t hold it against you, 
but it’s disgusting in a man to lie for 
personal decorations. A woman might do 
it, now—for pearls!” With a bright nod 
she turned away and swept out of the 
car, her head high, the long garnet feather 
drooping behind. 

Aunt Lydia was very angry. “I’m sick 
of Myra’s dramatics,” she declared. “I've 
done with them. A man never is justified, 
but if ever a man was—” 


EN years after that visit to New York 
I happened to be in a_ sprawling, 

overgrown West-coast city which was in 
the throes of rapid development—it ran 
about the shore, stumbling all over itself 
and finally tumbled untidily into the sea 
Every hotel and boarding-house was 
overcrowded, and I was very poor. 
Things had gone badly with my famil 
and with me. I had come West in the 
middle of the year to take a position in 

college as experimental and unsubstan 
tial as everything else in the place. I 
found lodgings in an apartment hotel, 
wretchedly built and already falling to 
pieces, although it was new. I moved in 
on a Sunday morning, and while I was 
unpacking my trunk, I heard, through 
the thin walls, my neighbor stirring about; 
a man, and, from the huskiness of his 
cough and something measured in his 
movements, not a young man. The cau 
tion of his step, the guarded considera 
tion of his activities, let me know that 
he did not wish to thrust the details of 
his housekeeping upon other people any 
more than he could help. Presently I de- 
tected the ugly smell of gasoline in the 
air, heard a sound of silk being snapped 
and shaken, and then a voice humming 
very low an old German air—yes, 
Schubert’s Frihlingslaube; ta ta ta, te-ta 
te-ta te-ta ta. In a moment I saw the 
ends of dark neckties fluttering out of 
the window next mine 

All this made me melancholy—more 
than the dreariness of my own case. I 
was young, and it didn’t matter so much 
about me; for youth there is always the 
hope, the certainty of better things. But 
an old man, a gentleman, living in this 
shabby, comfortless place, cleaning his 
neckties of a Sunday morning and hum- 
ming to himself—it depressed me unreason- 
ably. I was glad when his outer door shut 
softly and I heard no more of him 

There was an indifferent restaurant on 
the ground floor of the hotel. As I was 
going down to my dinner that evening I 
met, at the head of the stairs, a man 
coming up and carrying a large black tin 
tray. His head was bent, and his eyes 
were lowered, but as he drew aside to let 
me pass, in spite of his thin white hair 
and stooped shoulders, I recognized 
Oswald Henshawe, whom I had not seen 
for so many years—not, indeed, since 
that afternoon when he took me to see 
Sara Bernhardt play Hamlet. 

When I called his name he started, 
looked at me, and rested the tray on the 
sill of the blindless window that lighted 
the naked stairway. “Nellie! Nellie Birds- 
eye! Can it be?” 

His voice was quite uncertain. He 
seemed deeply shaken, and pulled out a 
handkerchief to wipe his forehead. “But, 
Nellie, you have grown up! I would not 
know you. What good fortune for Myra! 
She will hardly believe it when I tell her. 
She is ill, my poor Myra. Oh, very ill! 
But we must not speak of that, nor seem 
to know it. What it will mean to her to 
see you again! Her friends always were 
so much to her, you remember? Will you 
stop and see us as you come up? Her 
room is thirty-two; rap gently, and I'll 
be waiting for you. Now I must take her 
dinner. Oh, I hope for her sake you are 
staying some time. She has no one here.” 

He took up the tray and went softly 
along the uncarpeted hall. I felt litt'e zest 
for the canned vegetables and hard meat 
the waitress put before me. I had 
known that the Henshawes had come on 
evil days and were wandering about 
among the cities of the Pacific coast. But 
Myra had stopped writing to Aunt Lydia, 
beyond a werd of greeting at Christmas 
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and on her birthday. She had ceased to 
give us any information about their way 
of life. We knew that several years after 
my memorable visit in New York, the 
railroad to whose president Oswald had 
long been private secretary, was put into 
the hands of a receiver, and the retiring 
president went abroad to live. Henshawe 
had remained with the new management, 
but very soon the road was taken over 
by one of the great trunk lines, and the 
office staff was cut in two. In the re- 
organization Henshawe was offered a 
small position which he indignantly re- 
fused—his wile wouldn't let him think of 
accepting it. He went to San Francisco 
as manager of a commission house; the 
business failed, and what had happened to 
them since I did not know. I lingered 
long over my dismal dinner. I had not 
the courage to go upstairs. Henshawe was 
not more than sixty, but he looked much 
older. He had the tired, tired face of one 
who has utterly lost hope. 

Oswald had got his wiie up out of bed 
to receive me. When I entered she was 
itting in a wheel chair by an open win- 
dow, wrapped in a Chinese dressing- 
cown, with a bright shawl over her feet. 
She threw out both arms to me, and as 
she hugged me, flashed into her old gay 
laugh. “Now wasn’t it clever of you to 
find us, Nellie? And we so safely hidden 

in earth, like a pair of old fe xes! But 
it was in the cards that we should meet 
again. Now I understand; a wise woman 
has been coming to read my fortune for 
me, and the queen of hearts has been 
coming up out of the pack when she had 
no business to; a beloved friend coming 
out of the past. Well, Nellie, dear, I 
couldn't think of any old friends that 
weren’t better away, for one reason or an- 
other, while we are in temporary eclipse. 
I gain strength faster if I haven't people 
on my mind. But you, Nellie—that’s 
different.” She put my two hands to her 
cheeks, making a frame for her face. 
“That’s different. Somebody young, and 
clear-eyed, chock-full of opinions, and 
without a past. But you may have a past, 
already ? The darkest ones come early.” 

I was delighted. She was—she was her- 
self, Myra Henshawe! I hadn’t expected 
anything so good. The electric bulbs in 
the room were shrouded and muffled with 
colored scarfs, and in that light she 
looked much less changed than Oswald. 
The corners of her mouth had relaxed a 
little, but they could still curl very scorn- 
fully upon occasion; her nose was the 
same sniffy little nose with its restless, 
arched nostrils, and her double chin, 
though softer, was no fuller. A strong 
cable of gray-black hair was wound on 
the top of her head, which as she once 
remarked, “was no head for a woman at 
all, but would have graced one of the 
baddest and brutalest of the Roman em- 
perors.” Under their straight black eye- 
brows her eyes still searched and ap- 
praised one, still flashed with wicked 
humor, and sometimes burned with their 
old, rebellious fire. 

Her bed was in the alcove behind her. 
In the shadowy dimness of the room I 
recognized some of the rugs from their 
New York apartment, some of the old 
pictures, with frames peeling and glass 
cracked; Myra’s little inlaid tea-table, and 
the desk at which Oswald had been writ- 
ing that day when I dropped in upon 
their quarrel. At the windows were the 
dear plum-colored curtains, their cream 
lining streaked and faded—but the sight 
of them rejoiced me more than I could 
tell the Henshawes. 

“And where did you come from, Nellie? 
What are you doing here, in Heaven's 
name?” While I explained myself she 
listened intently, holding my wrist with 
one of her beautiful little hands, which 
were so inexplicably mischievous in their 
outline, and which, I noticed, were still 
white and well cared for. 

“Ah, but teaching, Nellie! I don’t like 
that, even for a temporary expedient. 
It’s a cul-de-sac. Generous young people 
use themselves all up at it, they have no 
sense. Only the stupid and the phlegmatic 
should teach.” 

“But won’t you allow me, too, a tem- 
porary eclipse?” 

She laughed and squeezed my hand. 
“Ah, we wouldn’t be [Turn to page 78] 
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hiding in the shadow, if we were five-and 
twenty! We were throwing off sparks 
like a pair of shooting stars, weren’t we, 
Oswald? No, I can’t bear teaching for you, 
Nellie. Why not journalism? You could 
always make your way easily there.” 

“Because I hate journalism. I know 
what I want to do, and I'll work my way 
out yet, if only you’ll give me time.” 

“Very well, dear.” She sighed. “But I’m 
ambitious for you. I’ve no patience with 
young people when they driit. I wish I 
could live their lives for them; I’d know 
how. But there it is; by the time you've 
learned the short cuts, your feet puff up 
so that you can’t take the road at all. 
Now tell me about your mother and my 
Lydia.” 

I had hardly begun when she lifted one 
finger and sniffed the air. “Do you get 
it? That bitter smell of the sea? It’s apt 
to come in on the night wind. I live on 
it. Sometimes I can still take a drive along 
the shore. Go on; you say that Lydia and 
your mother are at present in disputation 
about the possession of your late grand- 
father’s portrait. Why don’t you cut it in 
two for them, Nellie? I remember it 
perfectly, and half of it would be enough 
for anybody.” 

While I told her any amusing gossip I 
could remember about my family, she sat 
crippled but powerful in her brilliant 
wrappings. She looked strong and broken, 
generous and tyrannical, a witty and 
rather wicked old woman who hated life 
for its defeats and loved it for its absurd- 
ities. I recalled her angry laugh, and how 
she had always greeted shock or sorrow 
with that dry, exultant chuckle which 
seemed to say, “Ah-ha, I have one more 
piece of evidence, one more, against the 
hideous injustice God permits in this 
world!” 

While we were talking, the silence of 
the strangely balmy February evening 
was rudely disturbed by the sound of 
doors slamming and heavy tramping over- 
head. Mrs. Henshawe winced, a look of 
apprehension and helplessness, a tortured 
expression, came over her face. She turned 
sharply to her husband, who was resting 
peacefully in one of their old, deep chairs, 
over by the muffiled light. “There they 
are, those animals!” 

He sat up. “They have just come back 
from church,” he said in a troubled voice. 

“Why should I have to know when they 
come back from church? Why should I 
have the details of their stupid, messy 
existence thrust upon me all day long 
and half the night?” she broke out bit- 
terly. Her features became tense, as from 
an attack of pain, and I realized how 
unable she was to bear things. 

“We are unfortunate in the people who 
live over us,” Oswald explained. “They 
annoy us a great deal. These new houses 
are poorly built and every sound carries.” 

“Couldn’t you ask them to walk more 
quietly ?” I suggested. 

He smiled and shook his head. “We 
have, but it seems to make them worse. 
They are that kind of people.” 

His wife broke in. “The palavery 
kind of southerners; all that slushy gush 
on the surface, and no sensibilities what- 
ever. They tramp up there all day long 
like cattle. The stalled ox would have trod 
softer. Their energy isn’t worth anything, 
so they use it up gabbling and running 
about beating my brains into a jelly.” 

She had scarcely stopped for breath 
when I heard a telephone ring overhead, 
then shrieks of laughter, and two people 
ran across the floor as if they were run- 
ning a foot race. “You hear?” Mrs. Hen- 
shawe looked at me triumphantly. “Those 
two silly old hens race each other to the 
telephone as if they had a sweetheart at 
the other end of it. While I could still 
climb stairs, I hobbled up to that woman 
and implored her, and she began gushing 
about mah sistah and mah son and what 
rahfined people they were—Oh, that’s the 
cruelty of being poor, it leaves you at the 
mercy of such pigs! Money is a protec- 
tion, a cloak; it can buy one quiet and 
some sort of dignity.” She leaned back ex- 
hausted and shut her eyes. 

“Come, Nellie,” said Oswald softly. He 
walked down the hall to my door with 
me. “I’m sorry the disturbance began 
while you were there. Sometimes they go 
to the movies, and stay out later,” he 


said mournfully. “I’ve talked to that 
woman and to her son, but they are 
very unfeeling people.” 

“But wouldn’t the management inter- 
fere, in a case of sickness?” 

Again he shook his head. “No, they 
pay a higher rent than we do—occupy 
more rooms. And we are somewhat under 
obligation to the management.” 


SOON discovered the facts about the 

Henshawes’ present existence. Oswald 
had a humble position, poorly paid, with 
the city traction company. He had to be 
at his desk at nine o’clock every day ex- 
cept Sunday. He rose at five every morn- 
ing, put on an old duck suit (it happened 
to be a very smart one, with frogs and a 
military collar, left over from prosperous 
times), went to his wife’s room and gave 
her her bath, made her bed, arranged 
her things, and then got her breakfast. 
He made the coffee on a spirit lamp, the 
toast on an electric toaster. This was the 
only meal of the day they could have 
together, and as they had it long before 
the ruthless Poindexters overhead began 
to tramp, it was usually a_ cheerful 
occasion. After breakfast Oswald washed 
the dishes. Their one luxury was a private 
bath, with a large cupboard which he 
called his kitchen. Everything else done, 
he went back to his room, put it in order, 
and then dressed for the office. He still 
dressed very neatly, though how he man- 
aged to do it with the few clothes he 
had, I could not see. He was the only man 
staying in that shabby hotel who looked 
well dressed. As a special favor from his 
company he had two hours at noon, on 
account of his sick wife. He came home, 
brought her her lunch from below, then 
hurried back to his office. 

Myra made her own tea every after- 
noon, getting about in her wheel chair or 
with the aid of a cane. I found that one 


sof the kindest things I could do for her 


was to bring her some little sandwiches 
or cakes from the Swedish bakery to 
vary her tinned biscuit. She took great 
pains to get her tea nicely. It made her 
feel less shabby to use her own silver tea 
things and the three glossy English cups 
she had carried about with her in her 
trunk. I used often to go in and have tea 
with her, and we spent some of our 
pleasantest hours at that time of the day, 
when the people overhead were usually 
out. When they were in, and active, it 
was too painful to witness Mrs. Hen- 
shawe’s suffering. She was acutely sensi- 
tive to sound and light, and the Poin- 
dexters did tramp like cattle—except that 
their brutal thumping hadn’t the mea- 
sured dignity that the step of animals al- 
ways has. Mrs Henshawe got great plea- 
sure from flowers, too, and during the 
late winter months my chief extravagance 
and my chief pleasure was in taking them 
to her. 

One warm Saturday afternoon, early in 
April, we went for a drive along the shore. 
I had hired a low carriage with a kindly 
negro driver. Supported on his arm and 
mine, Mrs. Henshawe managed to get 
down stairs. She looked much older and 
more ill in her black broadcloth coat and 
a black taffeta hat that had once been 
smart. We took with us her furs and an 
old steamer blanket. It was a beautiful 
soft, spring day. ‘The road, unfortu- 
nately, kept winding away from the sea. 
At last we came out on a bare headland, 
with only one old twisted tree upon it 
and the sea beneath. 

“Why, Nellie!” she exclaimed, “it’s like 
the cliff in Lear, Gloucester’s cliff, so it 
is! Can’t we stay here? I believe this nice 
darkey man would fix me up under the 
tree there, and come back for us later.” 

We wrapped her in the rug, and she 
declared that the trunk of the old cedar, 
bending away from the sea, made a com- 
fortable back for her. The negro drove 
away, and I went for a walk up the shore 
because I knew she wanted to be alone. 
From a distance I could see her leaning 
against her tree and looking off to sea, 
as if she were waiting fer something. A 
few steamers passed below her, and the 
gulls dipped and darted about the head- 
land, the soft shine of the sun on their 
wings. The afternoon light, at first wide 
and watery-pale, grew stronger and yel- 
lower, and when I went back to Myra it 
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MY MORTAL ENEMY 


was beating from the west on her cliff 
as if thrown by a burning-glass. 

She looked up at me with a soft smile— 
her face could still be very lovely in a 
tender moment. “I’ve had such a beautiful 
hour, dear; or has it been longer? Light 
and silence: they heal all one’s wounds— 
all but one, and that is healed by dark 
and silence. I find I don’t miss clever 
talk, the kind I always used to have about 
me, when I can have silence. It’s like cold 
water poured over fever.” 

I sat down beside her, and we watched 
the sun dropping lower toward his final 
plunge into the Pacific. “I'd love to see 
this place at dawn,” Myra said suddenly. 
“That is always such a forgiving time. 
When that first cold, bright streak comes 
over the water, it’s as if all our sins were 
pardoned; as if the sky leaned over the 
earth and kissed it and gave it absolution. 
You know how the great sinners always 
came home to die in some religious house, 
and the abbot or the abbess went out and 
received them with a kiss?” 

When we got home she was, of 
course, very tired. Oswald was waiting 
for us, and he and the driver carried her 
upstairs. While we were getting her into 
bed, the noise overhead broke out, tramp, 
tramp, bang! Myra began to cry. “Oh, 
I've come back to it, to be tormented 
again! I’ve two fatal maladies, but it’s 
those coarse creatures I shall die of. Why 
didn’t you leave me out there, Nellie, in 
the wind and night? You ought to get me 
away from this, Oswald. If I were on my 
feet, and you laid low, I wouldn’t let you 
be despised and trampled.” 

“T’ll go up and see those people tomor- 
row, Mrs. Henshawe,” I promised. “I’m 
sure I can do something.” 

“Oh, don’t, Nellie!” she looked up at 
me in affright. “She’s turn a deaf ear to 
you. You know the Bible says the wicked 
are deaf like the adder. And, Nellie, she 
has the wrinkled, white throat of an 
adder, that woman, and the hard eyes of 
one. Don’t go near her!” 

(I went to see Mrs. Poindexter the 
next day, and she had just such a throat 
and just such eyes. She smiled and said 
that sick woman was an old story and 
she ought to have been sent to a sani- 
torium long ago.) 

“Never mind, Molly. I'll get you away 
from it yet. I’ll manage,” Oswald promised 
as he settled the pillows under her. 

She smoothed his hair. “No, my poor 
Oswald, you’ll never stagger far under the 
bulk of me. Oh, if youth but knew!” She 
closed her eyes and pressed her hands 
over them. “It’s been the ruin of us both. 
We've destroyed each other. I should 
have stayed with my uncle. It was money 
I needed. We’ve thrown our lives away.” 

“Come, Myra, don’t talk so before 
Nellie. You don’t mean it. Remember the 
long time we were happy. That was real- 
ity, just as much as this.” 

“We were never really happy. I am a 
greedy, selfish, worldly woman; I wanted 
success and a place in the world. Now I’m 
old and ill and a fright, but among my 
own kind I'd still have my circle; I’d 
have courtesy from people of gentle man- 
ners, and not have my brains beaten out 
by hoodlums. Go away, please, both of 
you, and leave me!” She turned her face 
to the wall and covered her head. 

We stepped into the hall, and the 
moment we closed the door we heard 
the bolt slip behind us. She must have 
sf ing up very quickly. Oswald walked 
¥v .h me to my room. “It’s apt to be like 
this, when she has enjoyed something 
and gone beyond her strength. There are 
times when she can’t have anyone near 
her. It was worse before you came.” 

I persuaded him to come into my room 
and sit down and drink a glass of cordial. 

“Sometimes she has locked me out for 
days together,” he said. “It seems strange 
—a woman of such generous friendships. 
It’s as if she had used up that part of 
herself. It’s a great strain on me when 
she shuts herself up like that. I’m afraid 
she’ll harm herself in some way.” 

“But people don’t do things like that,” 
I said hopelessly. 

He smiled and straightened his shoul- 
ders. “Ah, but she isn’t people! She’s 
Molly Driscoll, and there was never any- 
body else like her. She can’t endure, but 
she has enough desperate courage for a 
regiment.” 


HE next morning I saw Henshawe 

breakfasting in the restaurant, against 
his custom, so I judged that his wife was 
still in retreat. I was glad to see that 
he was not alone, but was talking with 
evident pleasure to a young girl who lived 
with her mother at this hotel. I had 
noticed her respectful admiration for 
Henshawe on other occasions. She worked 
on a newspaper, was intelligent and, I 
thought, promising. I enjoyed talking 
with her at breakfast or dinner. She was 
perhaps eighteen, overgrown and awk 
ward, with short hair and a rather heavy 
face; but there was something unusual 
about her clear, honest eyes that made one 
wonder. She was always on the watch 
to catch a moment with Oswald, to get 
him to talk to her about music, or Ger 
man poetry, or about the actors and 
literary people he had known. He called 
her his little chum, and her admiration 
was undoubtedly a help to him. It was 
very pretty and naive. Perhaps that was 
one of the things that kept him up to the 

mark in his dress and manner. Among 
people he never looked apologetic or 
crushed. He still wore his topaz sleeve 
buttons. 

On Monday, as I came home from 
school, I saw that the door of Mrs. 
Henshawe’s room was slightly ajar. She 
knew my step and called to me, “Can you 
come in, Nellie?” She was staying in 
bed that afternoon, but she had on her 
best dressing-gown, and she was mani 
curing her neat little hands—a good sign, 
I thought. 

“Could you stop and have tea with 
me, and talk? I'll be good today, I 
promise you. I wakened up in the night 
crying, and it did me good. You see I 
was crying about things I never feel now; 
I’d been dreaming I was young, and the 
sorrows of youth had set me crying!” 
She took my hand as I sat down beside 
her. “Do you know that poem of Heine’s, 
about how he found in his eye a tear that 
was not of the present, an old one, left 
over from the kind he used to weep? A 
tear that belonged to a long dead time of 
his life and was an anachronism. He 
couldn’t account for it, yet there it was, 
and he addresses it so prettily, ‘Thou old, 
lonesome tear!’ Would you read it for 
me? There’s my little Heine, on the shelf 
over the sofa. You can easily find the 
verse, Du alte, einsame Thrane!” 

I ran through the volume, reading a 
poem here and there where a leaf had 
been turned down, or where I saw a line 
I knew well. It was a fat old book, with 
yellow pages, bound in tooled leather, and 
on the fly-leaf, in faint violet ink, was an 
inscription, ‘To Myra Driscoll from, 
Oswald,’ dated 1876. My friend lay still, 
with her eyes closed, and occasionally one 
of those anachronistic tears gathered on 
her lashes and fell on the pillow, making 
a little gray spot. Often she took the 
verse out of my mouth and finished it 
herself. “Look for a little short one, about 
the flower that grows on the suicide’s 
grave, die Armesiinderblum’, the poor- 
sinners’-flower. Oh, that’s the flower for 
me, Nellie; die Arme-siinder-blum’!” She 
drew the word out until it was a poem 
in itself. 

“Come, Nellie,” she said presently when 
I put down the book, “you don’t really 
like this new verse that’s going round, 
ugly lines about ugly people and common 
feelings, you don’t really?” When I re- 
minded her that she liked Walt Whitman, 
she chuckled slyly. “Does that save me? 
Can I get into your new Parnassus on 
that dirty old man? I suppose I ought 
to be glad of any sort of ticket, at my 
age! @ like naughty rhymes, when they 
don’t try to be pompous. My uncle had 
a rare collection of such rhymes in his 
head. I wish I’d taken them down, I 
might become a poet of note! My uncle 
was a very unusual man, did they ever 
tell you much about him at home? Yes, 
he had violent prejudices; but that’s 
rather good to remember in these days 
when so few people have any real pas- 
sions, either of love or hate. He would 
help a friend, no matter what it cost 
him, and over and over again he risked 
ruining himself to crush an enemy. But 
he never did ruin himself. Men who hate 
like that usually have the fist-power to 
back it up, you'll notice. He gave me 
fair warning, and [Turn to page 80] 








With Junior getting away from his baby days... with 
Betty needing more and more clothes. . . with every year 
adding greater obligations... heavier responsibilities . . . 


Is Money the Big Problem 
in Your Home? 


TueEseE are the perilous years in a woman's 
life—years that take courage and calm 
and clear thinking! These are the years 
when worry can break your health. When 
you take your choice of keeping a close 
companionship with your children or 
growing away from them holding 
or losing your husband’s friendship . 
garnering the true and golden moments 
of your life. 

Perhaps, like so many women, you feel 
the need of help. If you yourself—strong, 
willing, resourceful—could only do some- 
thing to lighten the financial burden! If 
you could only use your willing fingers 
to make the pretty things for Betty that 
you see other girls wearing! If you 
could know that Junior would never 
want! If you could have the pretty clothes 
that mean so much to every woman... . 


Begin today to save half on 
all your clothes 


The money problem and the clothes prob- 
lem have been solved for thousands of 
women—in a friendly, quiet way—by 
the amazingly simple Dressmaking and 
Designing Courses of the Woman’s Insti- 
tute, the largest women’s school in the 
world. No matter where you live, this 
great school can help you. All the in- 
struction is given by mail. You study 
right at home in spare time just as nearly 
250,000 other women have done. 

You would be thrilled at the enthusias- 
tic letters our students are constantly 
sending to us. How they began—some 
a little afraid, others frankly skeptical. 
How they found the first lesson “inter- 
esting’—the second “fascinating.” How 
quickly they learned to make pretty 
clothes at just the cost of materials and 
to give them a smartness and style they 
had never thought possible! How the 
lessons opened up a whole new vista of 
happiness! 

As one of our students wrote us just 
the other day— 

“My Woman’s Institute course has 
meant a saving of much actual cash and 
of infinite worry. It has proved the most 
profitable investment my husband and I 
ever made. It has given me the ability to 
express my own personality in clothes 
that are mine and not to be duplicated. 
And it has given me something that is 
more than all of these—Fazth in my own 
two hands!” 


How to make one dollar do the 
work of two 

It is a fact that our students make such 

rapid progress that they soon begin to 

realize that they have ability they didn’t 

know they possessed. They find they can 

dream dreams of lovely clothes—shim- 


mering silks, fairy laces conjured together 
into pretty, wearable frocks! They find 
to their great surprise that friends and 
neighbors want them to sew. (Many of 
them pay for the cost of the course in 
this way.) 

And on the theory that a do!lar saved 
is a dollar earned, they find that they can 
add substantially to the purchasing power 
of the family income through the savings 
made possible by the courses of the 
Woman’s Institute. 


Thousands of women have found 
happiness this way 
Best of all, our students find that they 
are bringing actual every-day 
to those they love. Exquisite tiny things 
for wee daughters! Or perhaps helping 
high school and college daughters with 
the smart frocks that young girls just 
can’t do without. And, just as important, 
looking themselves so pretty and young 
and well-dressed that husbands fall in 
love with them all over again! 

These are the fascinating stories of the 
Woman’s Institute—more wonderful than 
the stories you read in magazines because 
they are really happening in women’s 
lives. And they prove that the Institute 
actually does teach people to sew. That 
dressmaking can be learned by mail. That 
here is a wonderful opportunity for every 

woman interested in solving the feminine 
problems so often beginning with clothes 

very woman, wherever the maiis £0, has in 
theInstitute the opportunity to learn, You study 
in your own home—at your leisure. You ean 
go just as fast as you have time and vility ; 
or you can go slowly, if cir« umstances 'y ter 
vene. The great important fact is thz vou 
can have the smart, distinctive Slashes you 


always have wanted and at a half or a third 
the usual store prices, 

s money the big problem in your home? Is 
it difficult for you to dress as well as you 
would like? Are love and laughter slipping 
out of your life? Perhaps saving or earning 
money would really help . . . as it 


helped so many other women, 
Wherever you are, whatever vour circu 
Woman's Institute fo 


stances, write to the 

the booklet which tells all about this new ea 
method of learning Dressmaking, Designit 
and Millinery. There is no obligation ] 


ever. The booklet will be sent free on receipt 
of the coupon printed below. Mail it today. It 
may be the means of changing your w! ole lif 





WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3-C, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 


of one of your booklets and tell me how I ean learn 
the subject which I have marked below— 
~] Professional Dressmaking {) Millinery 


() Home Dressmaking -) Cooking 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


BGBEONE . oc cccvcccccccceccccccescnscececcces 
The Woman’s Institute ie associated with 
and under the same management as the 

International Correspondence Schools 


happiness. 
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Say this over to yoursel 


“LIFEBUOY 


CHILDREN'S 


You can’t say it too often. 
You can't absorb its mean- 
ing too thoroughly. 
Lifebuoy protects. Anti- 
septic cleanness keeps your 


youngsters well—sate trom 


the every-day dangers of 


every-day dirt. 
Goneis the fear—the worry 
that brings the wrinkles 
around your eyes. Child- 
hood epidemics lose their 
terrors—colds are less fre- 
quent—1nfection finds no 


lodging place in little cuts 


and scratches. You'll feel 
younger—more carefree— 
when Lifebuoy 1s on duty. 

And you'll learn quickly, 
for yourself, to love this big 
orange red cake. Bathe with 


PROTECTS MY 


HEALTH ” 


it and you'll see why. The 
swish of its creamy, bubbling 
lather. The fine, clean 
smelling odor. The exciting, 
tingling exhilaration — ton 
ing uptired nervesand body. 
The way it leaves your skin 
smooth, vel\ ety, alive. 
You'll feel clean ina new 
way—glowing with health, 


vigor. A fresh, sweet im 


maculacy that comes to you 
as a revelation. 
Make the discovery your 
self. Get a supply from your 
dealer today. Then say over 
to yourself, once again, 
a) ifebuoy protects my chil 
dren’s health—and mine.” 


rte d\atiy 
chy Health Dots 
j ne [IAAT 


When youngsters keep well, mothers stay young 
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[Continued from page 79| 


then he kept his word I knew he would; 
we were enough alike for that. He left 
his money wisely; part of it went to es- 
tablish a home for aged and destitute 
women in Chicago, where it was needed.” 

While we were talking about this in- 
stitution and some of the refugees it shel- 
tered, Myra said suddenly: “I wonder if 
you know about a clause concerning me 
in that foundation? It states that at any 
time the founder’s niece, Myra Driscoll 
Henshawe, is to be received into the in- 
titution, kept without charge, and paid 
an allowance of ten dollars a week for 
pocket money until the time of her death 
How like the old Satan that was! Be 
sure when he dictated that provision to 
his lawyer, he thought to himself, ‘She'd 
roll herself into the river first, the brach!’ 
\nd then he probably thought better of 
me, and maybe died with some decent 
feeling for me in his heart. We were very 
proud of each other, and if he'd lived till 
now I'd go back and ask his pardon; be 
cause I know what it is to be old and 
lonely and disappointed. Yes, and because 
as we grow old we become more and 
more the stuff our forebears put into us 
I can feel his savagery strengthen in me 
We think we are so individual and so 
misunderstood when we are young; but 
the nature our strain of blood carries is 
inside there, waiting, like our skeleton.” 

It had grown quite dusk while we 
talked. When I rose and turned on one 
of the shrouded lights, Mrs. Henshawe 
looked up at me and smiled drolly. “We've 
had a fine afternoon, and Biddy forget- 
ting her ails. How the great poets do 
shine on, Nellie! Into all the dark cor- 
ners of the world. They have no night.” 
They shone for her, certainly. Miss Stir 
ling, “a nice young person from the li 
brary,” as Myra called her, ran in oc 
casionally with new books, but Myra’s 
eyes tired quickly, and she used to shut a 
new book and lie back and repeat the old 
ones she knew by heart, the long Jeclama- 
tions from Richard II or King Johns As I 
passed her door I would hear her mur 
muring at the very bottom of her rich 
Irish voice: 

Old John of Gaunt, time-honored Lan 
cas-ter, 

One afternoon when I got home from 
school I found a note from Mrs. Hen 
shawe under my door and went to her at 
once. She greeted and kissed me with un- 
usual gravity. “Nellie, dear, will you do a 
very special favor for me tomorrow? It 
is the fifteenth of April, the anniversary 
of Madame Modjeska’s death.” She gave 
me a key and asked me to open an old 
trunk in the corner. “Lift the tray, and 
in the bottom, at one end, you will find 
an old pair of long kid gloves, tied up like 
sacks. Please give them to me.” 

I burrowed down under old evening 
wraps and dinner dresses and came upon 
the gloves, yellow with age and tied at 
both ends with corset lacings; they con- 
tained something heavy that jingled. Myra 
was watching my face and chuckled. “Is 
she thinking they are my wedding gloves, 
piously preserved? No, my dear; I went 
before a justice of the peace, and married 
without gloves, so to speak!” Untying the 
string, she shook out a little rain of ten 
ind twenty-dollar gold pieces 

“All old Irish women hide away a bit 
of money.” She took up a coin and gave 
it to me. “Will you go to St. Joseph's 
church and inquire for Father Fay; tell 
him you are frébm me, and ask him to 
celebrate a mass tomorrow for the repose 
of the soul of Helena Modjeska, Countess 
Bozenta-Chlapowska. He will remember; 
last year I hobbled there myself. You 
are surprised, Nellie? Yes, I broke with 
the Church when I broke with every- 
thing else and ran away with a German 
free-thinker; but I believe in holy words 
and holy rites all the same. It is a solace 
to me to know that tomorrow a mass 
will be said here in heathendom for the 
pirit of that noble artist, that beautiful 
ind gracious woman.” 

When I put the gold back into the 
trunk and started making the tea, she 
said, “Oswald, of course, doesn’t know 
the extent of my resources. We've often 
needed a hundred dollars or two so bitter 
bad; he wouldn’t understand. But that 
is money I keep for unearthly purposes; 


A‘ 


the needs of this world don’t touch it.” 

As I was leaving she called me back; 
“Oh, Nellie, can’t we go to Gloucester’s 
cliff on Saturday, if it’s fine? I do long 
to!” 

We went again and again. Nothing 
else seemed to give her so much pleasure. 
But the third time I stopped for her, she 
declared she was not equal to it. I found 
her sitting in her chair, trying to write 
to an old friend, an Irish actress I had 
met at her apartment in New York, one 
of the guests at that New Year’s Eve 
party. Her son, a young actor, had shot 
himself in Chicago because of some sordid 
love affair. I had seen an account of it 
in the morning paper. “It touches me 
very nearly,’ Mrs. Henshawe told me. 
“Why, I used to keep Billy with me for 
weeks together when his mother was off 
on tour. He was the most truthful, noble- 
hearted little fellow. I had so hoped he 
would be happy. You remember his 
mother ?” 

I remembered her very well—large and 
jovial and hearty she was. Myra began 
telling me about her, ‘and the son, whom 
she had not seen since he was sixteen. 
“To throw his youth away like that, and 
shoot himself at twenty-three! People are 
always talking about the joys of youth— 
but, oh, how youth can suffer! I’ve not 
forgotten; those hot southern Illinois 
nights, when Oswald was in New York 
and I had™no word from him except 
through Liddy, and I used to lie on the 
floor all night and listen to the express 
trains go by. I've not forgotten.” 

“Then I wonder why you are some- 
times so hard on him now,” I murmured. 

Mrs. Henshawe did not reply to me at 
once. The corners of her mouth trembled, 
then drew tight, and she sat with her eyes 
closed as if she were gathering herself for 
something. At last she sighed, and looked 
at me wistfully. “It’s a great pity, isn’t it, 
Nellie, to reach out a grudging hand and 
try to spoil the past for anyone? Yes, it’s 
a great cruelty. But I can’t help it. He's a 
sentimentalist, always was; he can look back 
on the best of those days when we were 
young and loved each other, and make him- 
elf believe it was all like that. It wasn't. 
I was always a grasping, worldly woman; 
I was never satisfied. All the same, in age, 
when the flowers are so few, it’s a great 
unkindness to destroy any that are left in 
a man’s heart.” The tears rolled down her 
cheeks; she leaned back, looking up at the 
ceiling. She had stopped speaking because 
her voice broke. Presently she began 
again resolutely. “But I'm made so. Peo- 
ple can be lovers and enemies at the same 
time, you know. We were. A man and 
woman draw apart from that long em- 
brace, and see what they have done to 
each other. Perhaps I can’t forgive him 
for the harm I did him. Perhaps that’s 
it. When there are children, that feeling 
goes through natural changes. But when 
it remains so personal—something gives 
way in one. In age we lose everything; 
even the power to love.” 

“He hasn’t,” I suggested. 

“He has asked you to speak for him, 
my dear? Then we have destroyed each 
other indeed!” 

“Certainly he hasn't, Mrs. Myra! But 
you are hard on him, you know, and when 
there are so many hard things, it seems 
a pity.” 

“Yes, it’s a great pity.” She drew her- 
self up in her chair. “And I'd rather you 
didn't come any more for the time being, 
Nellie. I’ve been thinking the tea made 
me nervous.” She was smiling, but her 
mouth curled like a little snake, as I had 
seen it do long ago. “Will you be pleased 
to take your things and go, Mrs. Casey ?” 
She said it with a laugh, but a very mean- 
ing one. 

As I rose I watched for some sign of 
relenting, and I said humbly enough, 
“Forgive me, if I've said anything I 
shouldn't. You know I love you very 
dearly.” 

She mockingly bowed her tyrant’s head. 
“It’s owing to me infirmities, dear Mrs. 
Casey, that I'll not be able to go as far 
as me door wid ye.” 


OR days after that episode I did not 
see Mrs. Henshawe at all. I saw Os- 
wald at dinner in [Turn to page 82] 
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- Nothing else 
can do 
this work 





Use Sani-Flush to clean the toilet 
bowl. It is the only safe method. 
Does all the hard work for you 
—saves you time—does away 
with the need for disinfectants. 
Cannot injure plumbing connec- 
tions. Sani-Flush is scientifically 
planned to do one job perfectly. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush in 
the bowl. Follow directions on 
thecan. Flush. See how all stains, 
marks and incrustations disap- 
pear! The bowl becomes glisten- 
ing white. Sani-Flush removes 
hidden sediment in the trap un- | 
reachable to any brush. Keep a 
can handy in the bathroom. 
Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25e for a full-size can. 30c in 
Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 
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| Cleans Closet Bowis Without Scouring 

| Tue Hyctenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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Be self-supporting. We train 
Beginners — Practical Nurses 
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Earn $30 to $35 a Week 
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matter what your Heating System is, vapors 
gather dust, soot and germs that find a lodg- 
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MONG cleans a room easily and 
quickly with a few dozen 
sweeps of the hand. It restores not only the 
purity and pattern of the original paper but 
disinfects it as well. You'll be proud of your 
“Absorenely” clean Wall Paper, Window 
Shades, Frescoing and Water Colors. 
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THE SECOND 
INSTALLMENT 


[Continued from page 23] 


Gladise glanced casually over the point 
of her shoulder, and her perfect grey 
eyes grew wide 

“An old acquaintance of ours, father.’ 

For an appreciable interval the three 
stared in silence at the debonair figure 
of the man with the black patch, standing 
regarding them with one tired, cobalt eye 

“Evenin’, Doctor, Miss Gladise, old 
sweethearts, and what not! It’s toppin’ to 
see you all again. How are you all, an’ 
what for?” 

“As I once before observed,” the Doctor 


’ 


slowly replied, “you have a_ certain 
amount of nerve. What can we do for 
you on this occasion?” 


Dancing Even grinned. “What about 
pressin’ me to absorb some of that jolly 
old Cliquot, Doctor?” 

“Garcon! a chair for this gentleman,” 
ordered the Doctor. “And a large bottle 
of Veuve Cliquot extra sec.” 

“That's the stuff to give the troops,” 
commented Dancing Even, relieving the 
waiter of the chair and placing it by the 
side of Gladise. ““Thanks, everybody—and 
good evenin’, jolly old Charles! Jove! I 
got a bit of a shock when I spotted you 
all sittin’ here, lookin’ most horribly 
strong an’ silent—like a presidential fam- 
ily on the bust. How’s little old Noo York 
lookin’, Doctor? Doin’ much dancin’ 
lately, Miss Gladise ?” 

“You seem,” remarked the Doctor, “to 
have soaked up more spirit than discretion 
this evening; but let that pass. I take it 
you didn’t join us merely to satisfy your 
curiosity concerning New York.” 

They all eyed him steadily for a few 
seconds, Charles with a grim_ smile, 
Gladise’s mouth curving scornfully 

“Dash it all!” Dancing Even exclaimed, 
looking round for the waiter—‘“I hope 
that hero mixture trickles up soon. What 
I was about to say is that the thing which 
has been worryin’ me is my system of 
payment.” . 

“Your system of payment?” the Doctor 
curtly repeated. “I don’t get you.” 

“You will remember, sir, when I left 
you an’ your daughter that night, you 
warned me I should pay for my interfer- 
ence.” Even took up a cigarette in his 
thin, nervous fingers. “At the door—I left 
the first installment !” 

A flood of color rushed to Gladise’s 
face; her eyes flamed brilliantly; she ob- 
viously repressed a heated retort 


“You mean,” the Doctor said, “you 


forcibly kissed my daughter while holding 
‘ 


us both up with a gun.” 

“T am glad,” Gladise added in a small but 
level voice, “you have sufficient decency 
to regret that part of your actions.” 

“Yes, Miss Gladise,” Dancing Even 
assented cheerfully—“It was a mistake to 
leave an installment—I should have made 
a substantial deposit. That’s what’s been 
worrying me.” 

The girl’s color flamed again, her eyes 
flashed dangerously. “You are insufferable !” 

The Doctor lighted a cigar, and turned 
to Dancing Even. “Look here, my friend, 
listen to me and a little cold sense. I 
have taken steps to prevent your dispos- 
ing of those jewels on either side of the 
Atlantic. To save yourself trouble, there 
fore, I suggest you lead me right along to 
your baggage and fork over the plunder 
without further loss of time.” 

“T suppose you couldn't put that into 
light verse to go with the tune they’re 
playin’, Doctor?” enquired Dancing Even 
whimsically. “Vum-tum-tiddly-um-tum 
kind of thing ? No—that’s not it.”” He beat 
time with his empty glass and cigarette. 
“Tum-tum, tiddly-tiddly, yum-yum, wow- 
that got it!” 

Gladise burst into a sudden ripple of 
laughter. “You're a hopelessly irritating 
person, Captain Even, but I’m perfectly 
sure you can’t help it. Here are we in the 
most wonderful dance place in the world, 
and you haven't yet asked me to dance.” 

Dancing Even sprang to his feet. “Now 
that’s really talkin’, Miss Gladise! I’ve 
been dyin’ to dance with you ever since 
our last little stagger in New York. I 
suppose, sir, you don’t mind if your 
daughter and I do a little shuffle round?” 

“Do go and get the band to play that 
thing we did our {Turn to page 84] 
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itching scalp—Keep your head free 

) from dandruff and the pores and 

\ oil ducts clean by the frequent use of | 

4 Glover's Imperial Mange Medicine. ; 

/ This well-known application not only removes 

and prevents dandruff but stimulates the hair j 
, roots and makes the oil glands function properly, 
bringing about a healthy condition of the hair and scalp. It heals 
the tender spots and itching scalp caused by caked dandruff and 
{ restores the dry and scaly skin to its normal softness. 
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pain 
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area of congestion. It awak- 
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brings prompt relaxation and re- 
lief from acute pain. 


Absorbine, Jr. is agreeable to 
use. It may be applied freely,— 
it cannot burn. It is ordinarily 
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Have the magic bottle ever ready 
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MY MORTAL ENEMY 


. | Continued from page 8o} 


the restaurant every night, and he re 
ported her condition to me as if nothing 
had happened. The short-haired news- 
paper girl often came to our table, and 
the three of us talked together. I could 
see that he got great refreshment from 
her. Her questions woke pleasant trains 
of recollection, and her straightforward 
affection was dear to him. Once Myra, 
in telling me that it was a pleasure to 


him to have me come into their lives 
again thus, had remarked, “He was al- 
ways a man to feel women, you know, 


in every way.” It was true. That crude 
little girl made all the difference in 
the world to him. He was generous 
enough to become quite light-hearted in 
directing her inexperience and her groping 
hunger for life. He even read her poor 
little “specials” and showed her what was 
worst in them and what was good. She 
took correction well, he told me. 

Early in June Mrs. Henshawe began to 
grow worse. Her doctors told us a malig- 
nant growth in her body had taken hold 
of a vital organ, and that she would 
hardly live through the month. She suf- 
fered intense pain from pressure on the 
nerves in her back, and they gave her 
opiates freely. At first we had two nurses, 
but Myra hated the night nurse so in- 
tensely that we dismissed her and, as my 
school was closed for the summer, I took 
turns with Oswald in watching over her 
at night. She needed little attention at 
night, except renewed doses of codeine 
She slept deeply for a few hours, 
and the rest of the night lay awake, 
murmuring to herself long passages from 
her old poets 

Myra kept beside her now an ebony 
crucifix with an ivory Christ. It used to 
hang on the wall, and I had supposed she 
carried it about because some friend had 
given it to her. I felt now that she had 
it by her for a different reason. Once 


when I picked it up from her bed to, 


straighten her sheet, she put out her 
hand quickly and said, “Give it to me. 
It means nothing to people who haven’t 
uffered.” 

She talked very little after this last 
stage of her illness began; she no longer 
complained or lamented, but toward Os- 
wald her manner became strange and dark. 
She had certain illusions; the noise over- 
head she now attributed entirely to her 
husband. “Ah, there he’s beginning it 
iain,” she would say. “He'll wear me 
down in the end. Oh, let me be buried in 
the king’s highway!” When Oswald lifted 
her or did anything for her now, she was 


careful to thank him in a guarded, some- 
times a cringing tone. “It’s bitter enough 
that I should have to take service from 


you, you whom I have loved so well,” I 
heard her say to him. When she asked us 
to use candles for light during our watches, 
and to have no more of the electric light 
she hated, she said accusingly, at him 
rather than to him, “At least let me die 
by candle-light; that is not too much to 
ask.” 

Father Fay came to see her almost 
daily now. His visits were long, and she 
looked forward to them. I was, of course, 
not in her room when he was there, but 
if he met me in the corridor he stopped to 
speak to me, and once he walked down 
the street with me talking of her. He was 
a young man, with a fresh face and pleas- 
ant eyes, and he was deeply interested in 
Myra. “She’s a most unusual woman, 
Mrs. Henshawe,” he said when he was 
walking down the street beside me. Then 
he added, smiling quite boyishly, “I won- 
der whether some of the saints of the 
early church weren't a good deal like her. 
She’s not at all modern in her make-up, 
is she?” 

During those days and nights when she 
talked so little, one felt that Myra’s mind 
was busy all the while—that it was even 
abnormally active, and occasionally one 
got a clue to what occupied it. One night 
when I was giving her her codeine she 
asked me a question. “Why is it, do you 
suppose, Nellie, that candles are in them- 
selves religious? Not when they are cov- 
ered by shades, of course—I mean the 
flame of a candle. Is it because the 
Church began in the catacombs, perhaps?” 

At another time, when she had been 
lying like a marble figure for a long 


while, she said in a gentle, reasonable 
voice: “Ah, Father Fay, that isn’t the 
reason! Religion is different from every- 
thing else; because in religion seeking is 
finding.” She accented the word “seek- 
ing” very strongly, very deeply. She 
seemed to say that in other searchings it 
might be the object of the quest that 
brought satisfaction, or it might be some- 
thing incidental that one got on the way; 
but in religion, desire was fulfillment, it 
was the seeking itself that rewarded. 
One of those nights of watching stands 
out in my memory as embracing them 
all, as being the burden, and telling the 
tale of them all. Myra had had a very 
bad day, so both Oswald and I were sit- 
ting up with her. After midnight she was 
quiet. The candles were burning as usual, 
one in her alcove. From my chair by the 
open window I could see her bed. She 
had been motionless for more than an 
hour, lying on her back, her eyes closed. 
I thought she was asleep. The city out- 
side was as still as the room in which we 
sat. The sick woman began to talk to 
herself, scarcely above a whisper, but 
with perfect distinctness; a voice that was 
hardly more than a soft, passionate 
breath. I seemed to hear a soul talking. 
“I could bear to suffer—so many have 
suffered. But why must it be like this? 
I have not deserved it. I have been true 
in friendship; I have faithfully nursed 
others in stckness—why must I die like 
this, alone with my mortal enemy?” 
Oswald was sitting on the sofa, his face 
shaded by his hand. I looked at him in 
affright, but he did not move or shudder. 
I felt my hands grow cold and my fore- 
head grow moist with dread. I had never 
heard a human voice utter such a terrible 
judgment upon all one hopes for. As I 
sat on through the night, after Oswald had 
gone to catch a few hours of sleep, I grew 
calmer; I began to understand a little 
what she meant, to sense how it was with 


“her. Violent natures like hers sometimes 


turn against themselves—against them- 
selves and all their idolatries 

On the following day Mrs. Henshawe 
asked to be given the Sacrament. After 
she had taken it she seemed easier in mind 
and body. She told Henshawe to go to 
his office and give a few hours to his 
work, begged me to leave her and let her 
sleep. The nurse we had sent away that 
day at her urgent request. She wanted to 
be cared for by one of the nursing Sisters 
from the convent from now on, and 
Father Fay was to bring one tomorrow. 
I went to my room, meaning to go back 
to her in an hour, but once on my bed I 
slept without waking. It was dark when 
I heard Henshawe knocking on my door 
and calling to me. As I opened it, he said 
in a despairing tone, “She’s gone, Nellie, 
she’s gone!” 

I thought he meant she had died. I 
hurried after him down the corridor and 
into her room. It was empty. He pointed 
to her empty bed. “Don’t you see? She 
has gone, God knows where!” 

“But how could she? A woman so ill? 
She must be somewhere in the building.” 

“T’ve been all over the house. You don’t 
know her, Nellie. She can do anything 
she wills. Look at this.” 

On the desk lay a sheet of note paper 
scribbled in lead pencil: Dear Oswald: 
My hour has come. Don’t follow me. I 
wish to be alone. Nellie knows where 
there is money for masses.” That was all. 
There was no signature. 

We hurried to the police station. The 
chief sent a messenger out to the men 
on the beat to warn them to be on 
the watch for a distraught woman who 


had wandered out in delirium. Then we 
went to Father Fay. “The Church has 
been on her mind for a long while,” 


said Henshawe. “It is one of her delusions 
that I separated her from the Church. I 
never meant to.” 

The young priest knew nothing. He 
was distressed, and offered to help us in 
our search, but we thought he had better 
stay at home on the chance that she 
might come to him. When we got back 
to the hotel it was after eleven o'clock. 
Oswald said he could not stay indoors; 
I must be there within call, but he would 
go back to help the police. After he left 
I began to search Mrs. Henshawe’s room. 
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To make delicious 


home-made Syrup! 





First~ MAPLEINE 
Granulated} is the syrup- 
sugar maker of the 


nation. Itenables 
you to make rich 
que of delicious 

avor in your 
own home 


quickly, easily! 





Next — 
Boiling 
, water Economical, too 
; —Mapleine cuts 


syrup billsin half. 


We'll gladly send 

ou Alice Brad- 
‘ ’s 1926 book 
of new Mapleine 
recipes upon re- 
ceipt of the Cres- 
cent mark from 
top of Mapleine 
carton and 4¢ in 
stamps. 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
4 W. Connecticut St., Seattle, Wash. 




















estaurant 


where you and Hubby dine you 
find dishes well seasoned and ap- 
petizing, made by the best cooks. 
Your home-made dishes may lack 
the same appealing quality, the 
snap and the flavor. Make your 
dishes tempting as the great chefs 
do. They use 
LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 





Try this recipe for 
Thousand Island Dressing 
Originated by Theo. M. Rooms, Hotel Drake, Chicagc 

To 6 tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise add 
3 tablespoonfuls of chili sauce, 1 medium 
size green pepper, 2 pimi poon- 
ful of chopped chives and 1 tablespoonful 
of Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. Mix well. (Serves 
six people.) 

LEA & PERRINS 
238 West Street, New York 
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[Continued from page 82} 


She had worn her heavy coat and her 
fur, though the night was warm. When I 
found that the steamer rug and a pair of 
Austrian blankets were missing, I felt that 
I knew where she had gone. Should I try 
to get Oswald at the police station? I sat 
down to think it over. It seemed to me 
that she ought to be allowed to meet the 
inevitable end in the way she chose. A 
yearning strong enough to lift that ailing 
body and drag it out into the world 
again should have its way. 

At five o’clock in the morning Hen- 
shawe ‘came back with an officer and a 
negro cabman. The driver had come to 
the station and reported that at six last 
night a lady with her arms full of wraps 
had signalled him at the side door of the 
hotel and told him to drive her to the 
boat landing. When they were nearing 
the landing, she said she did not mean to 
stop there, but wanted to go farther up 
the shore, giving him clear directions 
They reached the cliff she had indicated 
He helped her out of the cab, put her rugs 
under the tree for her, and she gave him 
a ten-dollar gold piece and dismissed him 
He protested that the fare was too much, 
and that he was afraid of getting into 
trouble if he left her there. But she told 
him a friend was going to meet her, and 
that it would be all right. The lady had, 
he said, a very kind, coaxing way with 
her. When he went to the stable to put 
up his horse, he heard that the police 
were looking for a woman who was out 
of her head, and he was frightened. He 
went home and talked it over with his 
wife, who sent him to report at Head 
quarters 

The cabman drove us out to the head 
land. We found her wrapped in her 
blankets, leaning against the cedar trunk, 
facing the sea. Her head had fallen for 
ward, the ebony crucifix was in her hand 
She must have died peacefully and pain 
lessly. There was every reason to believe 
she had lived to see the dawn. While we 
watched beside her, waiting for the un 
dertaker and Father Fay to come, I told 
Oswald what she had said to me about 
longing to behold the morning break over 
the sea, and it comforted him. 


FTER it was all over, after Myra Hen- 
shawe’s body had been cremated and 
her ashes sealed up in a little steel box, 
Henshawe called me into her room one 
morning, where he was packing her things, 
and told me he was going to Alaska. “Oh, 
not to seek my fortune,” he said smiling 
“That is for young men. But the steamship 
company have a place for me in their 
office there. I have always wanted to go, 
and now there is nothing to hold me. This 
poor little box goes with me; I shall scat- 
ter her ashes somewhere in those vast 
waters. And this I want you to keep for 
remembrance.” He dropped into my hands 
the necklace of carved amethysts she had 
worn on the night I first saw her. 

“And, Nellie—” he paused before me 
with his arms folded, standing exactly as 
he stood behind Modjeska’s chair in the 
moonlight on that New Year’s night; 
standing like a statue, or a sentinel, I had 
said then, not knowing what it was I 
felt in his attitude; but now I knew it 
meant indestructible constancy—almost 
indestructible youth. “Nellie,” he said, “I 
don’t want you to remember her as she 
was here. Remember her as she was when 
you were with us on Madison Square, 
when she was herself, and we were happy. 
Yes, happier than it falls to the lot of 
most mortals to be. After she “was 
stricken her recollection of those things 
darkened. Life was hard for her, but it 
was glorious, too; she had such beautiful 
friendships. Of course, she was abso- 
lutely unreasonable when she was jealous. 
Her suspicions were sometimes—aimost 
fantastic.” He smiled and brushed his 
forehead with the tips of his fingers, as 
if the memory of her jealousy was pleas- 
ant still, and perplexing still. “But that 
was just Mollie Driscoll! I'd rather have 
been clawed by her, as she used to say, 
than petted by any other woman I’ve 
ever known. These last years it’s seemed 
to me that I was nursing the mother of 
the girl who ran away with me. Nothing 
ever took that girl from me. She was a 
wild, lovely creature, Nellie. I wish you 
could have seen her then.” 

Several years after I said goodbye to 
him, Oswald [Turn to page 116 
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masked dance to, at Ronoff’s,” asked 
Gladise. 
“Bright idea!’ Even agreed with en- 


thusiasm. “Back in a couple of minutes.” 

“You did that rather well, my dear,” 
the Doctor approved as Dancing Even 
blithely moved away. “The man’s either 
drunk or a fool. Just keep him here for 
a couple of hours, while I have his bag- 
gage combed. I'll send or bring the car 
back for you.” 

“My dear father, you shall have more 
than two hours,” Gladise coolly promised. 
“I’m going to teach Captain Even a les 
son that will keep him busy quite a 
while.” 

The return of Dancing Even interrupted 
iurther confidences. 

Gladise rose, smiling her thanks, and 
put her fingers on his proffered arm. The 
Doctor also got to his feet. “Captain 
Even, my daughter being a_ seli-willed 
person and dancing mad, | have no option 
but to trust her to your care. If I’m not 
about when you've had enough, perhaps 
you'll be good enough to see her to our 
hotel.” 

“You’re a sportsman, sir! But she’ll be 
late—I’m in a dancin’ mood tonight.” 

Even led her to the floor. They moved 
with infinite grace into the gay throng. 

“It’s a pity!” the girl exclaimed as if 
involuntarily, as they slid from the spin 
into a one-step 

“What's a pity, little lady?” 
quired mischievously. 

“Oh! nothing—only—why did you kiss 
me that time in New York?” 

“It would be more difficult to give an 
excuse for not kissing you.” 

“I suppose because I’m my father’s 
daughter you think it unnecessary to treat 
me with ordinary respect.” 

“On the contrary, a girl who has the 
nerve to sandbag a stout Bolshy as you 
did is worthy of more than respect.” 

“You know what I mean,” Gladise it 
sisted, flushing. “Why did you?” 

“Well, you know,” Even said gaily, “I 
simply couldn’t resist it. A mere ‘good 
night’ would have been an anti-climax.” 

“You are hateful!” 


Even en- 


“You are adorable. I can hardly re- 
frain from doing it again.” 
“It would require more courage to- 


night,” the girl commented scathingly 

“you haven’t a quiet room and a pistol 
as you had then.” Immediately her mood 
changed, she laughed and smiled daringly. 
“It is nice dancing with you, with all the 
other women trying to catch your eye. I 
suppose it’s the black patch that’s so 
attractive. I’m afraid you're a horrid flirt.” 

When the dance ended she turned and 
studied him demurely. “Do you ever,” she 
enquired, “do anything but play about 
places like this?” 

“Not if I can help it!” 

“You're the most exasperating person I 
know. I am now going to powder my 
nose. Do you think you can behave your- 
self here till I come back?” 

“It’s doubtful,” Even admitted. “Be- 
sides, you'll only rub the powder off on 
my coat again.” 

“IT shan’t dance again,” she coolly an- 
nounced. “I will try to amuse you with- 
out placing temptation in your way.” 

Even stood up. “I'll trot along with you 
as far as the powder magazine, just to 
make sure you don’t take a notion to 
fade away.” 

“No,” Gladise insisted—“to please me, 
wait here—I won't be long. And perhaps,” 
she added, provocatively—“well,—who 


knows?” And she was gone. 
Dancing Even was smoking a cigarette, 
when the manager of the café, accom 


panied by a square-faced and thick-set 
Frenchman, likewise in evening clothes, 
came to his table 

“M’sieur,” the manager requested, 
“could one have the honor of a few 
moments’ private conversation with you?” 

“But, dearest Romeo! this is so sud- 
den,” cried Dancing Even 

“It is no comedy, m’sieur,” the other 
man put ‘r with some impatience 

The manager held up a fat hand. “It is 
desirable, in the interests of the establish- 
ment, that one should not create a scene. 
M’sieur will doubtless do us the honor 
to accompany us for a few moments.” 

Dancing Even grinned ruefully. “I am 
truly desolated, m’sieur; you interest me 


strangely; but as I’m waitin’ here for a 
lady, I'm afraid you'll have to whisper the 
delicate secret on the spot.” 

“It is about the lady we wish to speak,” 
the other man broke in. “She has lost a 
valuable diamond brooch.” 

Dancing Even ran his fingers along the 
black ribbon of his black patch, lighted 
another cigarette, emptied his glass, rose. 


“If she wants me, I'd better go. I never 
could refuse a lady anythin’.” 
Trailed by the gentleman with the 


watchful manner, he crossed the enclosed 
dance floor, walked up carpeted stairs to 
the managerial bureau, and there found 
Gladise waiting. Her face was shadowed 
by a faintly enigmatic ’ expression. 

Gladise turned calmly to the two 
Frenchmen. “That,” she announced, “is 
the person.” 

“M’sieur,” the manager’s companion 
stated, fixing Dancing Even with a hard 
stare, “I am an agent de police. Made- 
moiselle accuses you of having stolen her 
diamonds.” 

Dancing Even, cigarette in hand, re- 
garded the trio with a smile: “Really?” he 
queried pleasantly. “This is so interestin’! 
Am I to take the gentleman seriously ?” 

“IT have informed the manager,” 
served Gladise coolly, “that you intro- 
duced yourself to my father this evening, 


ob- 


alleging a former meeting, and asked me 
to dancé- with you—in order, that you 
might rob me of a diamond brooch.” 
“Splendid, my dear!” 
“M’sieur!”—the manager flung. out 


both hands in an imploring gesture—‘“I 
have the good name of my establishment 
to consider. Mademoiselle insists that 
m'sieur has taken her brooch; but there 
is room for mistake. I shall be delighted 
if m’sieur can disprove the charge by 
permitting a search of his person—” 
“But presumin’ my person objects?” 
“It will be my duty to escort you to 
the Bureau de Police for further exam 
ination,” the detective curtly announced 
Dancing Even lit another cigarette 
from the butt of the old one and 
held out his elbows. “Whichever of you 
has the cleanest hands—get to work!” 
While the detective was running expert 
fingers through his pockets, Gladise turned 
her back and studied a wall calendar. 
The first valuable brought to light was 
a gold cigarette case bearing a coronet. 
Gladise turned slowly and stared at it, 
while the man resumed his search. Of a 
sudden, he drew from a pocket of Even’s 
white waistcoat the missing brooch. 
“Mademoiselle, is this your property ?” 


“Thank you,” Gladise acknowledged, 
with a quiet nod. “That is mine.” 
“And m’sieur?” the agent ferociously 


demanded—‘“what has he to say?” 

Dancing Even carefully readjusted his 
waistcoat and flicked cigarette ash from 
his coat sleeve, the least perturbed person 
in the room. “If you will pass my ciga- 
rette case back, apologize, and open the 
door.” he suggested. 

For answer the agent de police, with a 
skilful and unexpected movement, clicked 


a handcuff upon Even’s nearest wrist. 
“M’sieur,” he snapped to the manager, 
“vou will have the goodness to call a 


taxi-auto and accompany us to the Bu- 
reau de Police.” 

But innocently the agent de police ex- 
changed the grip of the handcuffs to his 
left hand and thrust his right into his 
pocket to get the door key. At the same 
moment Even’s right shot out and struck 
the man with terrific force behind the 
left ear, felling him senseless 

With a shriek the burly manager flung 
himself at the man with the black patch, 
who dropped swiftly to his knees. Carried 
by the impetus of his own weight, the 
manager crashed across the stooping figure 
and collided heavily with the edge of the 
plate room door. Before he could recover, 
Even rushed him backwards into the steel- 
lined chamber, swung the heavy door into 
place, and turned the key. Revolving 
gracefully, he confronted Gladise. 

“Exit Romeo,” he said with a wide 
grin, straightening his black patch. “Sorry 
I had to be so violent in your gentle pres- 
ence, but I hated the thought of cuttin’ 
the next dance.” 


Gladise stared at him, breathless, word- 
less, color spotting each cheek, her expres- 
[Turn to page 87] 
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| Continued from 


“Dance!” she cried, “Are you mad?” 

At that moment the limbs of the ageni 
de police began to twitch. 

“Unless you want us both to spend the 
next year in a French jail,” Gladise 
pointed out in a sudden calm, “you'll get 
the door key out of his pocket before he 
recovers his voice.” 

Even bent over the agent de police and 
with his unmanacled hand explored the 
man’s pockets. But Gladise flew to the 
office door and tried to insert the key 
which she herself had taken from the 
policeman’s pocket. Before she could know 
what was happening, Even clipped her 
wrist with the dangling half of his hand- 
cuffs. “You do seem to be more attached 
to me than you thought!” he drawled. 

The girl flung herself round with her 
back to the door, her right wrist firmly 
linked to his left with a shining shackle, 
her eyes blazing. “Take that thing off at 
once—at once! Do you hear?” 

“Sorry,” Even apologized, dragging her 
with him to the still dazed man—*’fraid 
I can’t. Bit of a handicap, but still the 
jolly old thing ensures us workin’ to- 
gether—what ?” 

He bent forward, his free hand seized 
the agent by the coat collar; with no ap 
parent effort he hoisted that hulking figure 
upright on unsteady feet. Firmly, yet 
ever with that surprising show of ease, he 
propelled the swaying detective to the 
door of the plate chamber. In the lack 
of alternative, Gladise went with him 
“Gad!” Even chuckled—‘we are havin’ a 
night—what ?” 

He flung the heavy door wide and 
hurled the policeman into the chamber, to 
be welcomed by a gasp of rage and pain 
from the imprisoned manager 

Even withdrew the key, pocketed it 

For a few seconds the girl stared up 
into his tired blue eye, hot color ebbing 
and flowing in her flawless face. “Why 
were you so mad as to do this? What 
are you going to do now?” 

“We are going,” Even replied, “to dance 
a new dance called the Handcuff Hobble.” 

“Stop this foolery!’ the girl implored. 
“We must get away at once.” 

“We're not goin’ away, dearest, till 
we've had that dance.” 

“Dance? Dance! You are crazy!” 

Even stepped a little nearer, slipped his 
handcuffed arm in hers, with a swift 
ut courteous movement, removed the 
filmy scarf from her shoulders, and in 
a few rapid twists wound it round 
the handcuff 

He laughed, and led the girl out of 
the office, closing and locking the door, 
then downstairs, across the dance floor. 

The band was playing a dreamy waltz 
Gladise tried to sheer to the left. Dancing 
Even firmly drew her to the right 

You’re goin’ the wrong way. That’s a 
toppin’ tune they’re playin’.” 

Close by, a gendarme stood gossiping 
with a group of chauffeurs: Gladise sur- 
rendered to the inevitable. On the dance 
floor Even slid his right arm round her 
waist, slipped his shackled hand into hers, 
raising it to the right position, and guided 
her smoothly into the dreamy grace of the 
waltz. “Now, dearest shrew, tell me why 
you lured me into that little trap.” 

Her small dark head rested against his 
cheek; her face was pale 

“You can make me dance, but you 
can’t make me talk.” 

“The night’s young,” Even observed 

When the dance came to an _ end, 
Even drew her to a newly deserted table, 
took up one of the paper gala caps with 
which the cloth was littered, and put it 
on, pulling it well down over the left 
side of his head, till his black patch was 
hidden and his appearance extravagantly 
rakish. “Might as well be in the fashion, 
little sister of the steel shackle! And don’t 
you hurry with that explanation—we’re 
just beginnin’ to enjoy ourselves.” 

“You are amazing!” the girl muttered 
with an accent of profound sincerity, as 
she again surrendered to his skilful evolu- 
tions on the thronged floor 

“Am I, though? And what price your- 
self ?>—The most attractive feminine thing 
on the floor, dancin’ as though you loved 
me to death—and less than half an hour 
ago you were tryin’ your best to get me 
stuffed into a draughty dungeon! An’ 
you won't even tell why.” 
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“But look,” Gladise retorted with calm 
that matched his own—‘at your friend 
the manager thirsting for the blood of the 
man with the black patch—and tell me 
what you propose to do now!” 

In one of the wide doors that over- 
looked the open-air revellers, surrounded 
by several sympathetic members of his 
staff, stood the restaurant manager, di- 
shevelled and angry 

Dancing Even’s right arm tightened a 
little, he drew his partner into a spin that 
covered half the length of the floor 

Watching narrowly the excited little 
group round the manager, now reinforced 
by gendarmes, Gladise strained away from 
Even. “I’ve had enough of this crazy 
dance!” she announced, mutiny glimmer- 
ing through her wonderful eyelashes. 
“There’s no reason—now—why you 
shouldn’t know. I did it, to pay you out 
for New York and—to give father a 
chance to get those jewels back! and— 
I hate you!” 

The blue of his eye deepened, but 
Dancing Even gaily smiled 

“Just common spite, as they say. And 
now, seein’ as I promised your revered 
parent I'd take you home, I may as well 
do so. We've had a most amusin’ evenin’.” 

The music ceased, and the pair paused 
near the rank of tables that stood 
beneath the glazed walls of the café. 
The manager was now posed at the 
head of the steps that led from the 
dance floor, and with him the agent 
de police. 

Dancing Even dropped his unengaged 
hand behind him and dettly removed 
from a table an empty wine bottle. A 
swift, unnoticed flirt of his forearm sent 
the bottle into the corner of the plate- 
glass enclosure A splintering crash 
drowned down all conversation; women 
screamed. And followed by the agent de 
police and a flock of waiters, the manag- 
er hurried towards the focal point of this 
new breach of the peace 

“Now, dear heart,’ Dancing Even 
grinned, “while angry old Romeo finds 
out what’s bent the cucumber frame, 
we'll trickle along to the family coach.” 

With complete unconcern, he led Gladise 
to the steps, mounted them, and passed 
deliberately through the well-filled café 
and out the door 

Down the drive to the Bois, where 
numbers of taxis were cruising, the hand 
cuffed couple strolled—Dancing Even 
again humming a gay dance tune 

Soon a long grey limousine slowed down 
at the kerb in front of them, and the 
Doctor stepped out 

“Just in time to save you a cab fare,” 
he announced cheerfully 

“Jove! the dear old Doctor,” Dancing 
Even greeted him hilariously. “Had any 
luck in the baggage department ?” 

“My frivolous friend,” the Doctor re- 
plied with a menacing ring, “I will deal 
with you—dquite thoroughly—in due 
course. Get in, Gladise!” 

3ut Gladise had suddenly ripped an end 
of the chiffon from the wrist that Dancing 
Even was holding. A grim smile stretched 
the Doctor’s mouth. “Excellent!” he 
commented. “We might as well collect 
that cloak-room ticket now, and settle 
our small differences to-night. Charles! 
Come and help our passsengers aboard.” 

“Don’t disturb Little Sad Face, Doctor,” 
Dancing Even begged. “Seein’ that we 
can’t run around like this, we may as 
well stagger into the ambulance without 
callin’ for helpful hands.” 

“T like these low seats,” Dancing Even 
murmured as the girl at length subsided 
into the back seat. “Hatin’ me as much 
as ever, Miss Gladise ?” 

The girl did not reply. Charles chuckled 
unpleasantly. Then, with a sudden clash 
of steel handcuffs Dancing Even stood up 
~—free. Charles fell back to the sound of a 
blow. And Even was again in the road 
way, urbanely smiling back at the three. 

The girl turned and leaned out of the 
window to Dancing Even, her eyes bril- 
liant, her bosom slightly heaving. A slen- 
der white arm whipped out of the window 
and round Even’s neck. Gladise kissed 
him on the mouth. “That,” she said won- 
derfully, “is the second installment and 

I hate you still!” 

The car surged forward leaving Danc- 

ing Even on the walk 
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|C ontinued 


not Straton—who has the right to be 
ingry with me.” 


Her great-aunt hobbled over to the 


hearthside, and peered up at her 

“Why, why,” she cackled, “I believe 
you really think yourself in love thi 
time, Iris?” 

And Iris, looking back at her with 
troubled eyes, answered quietly 

“I don’t think it. I know.” 

The silence was broken by the raucous 
yell of a newsboy in the square outside. 

“Orrible discovery in Greville Cham- 


bers! Suicide of—” The voice trailed away. 


Iris’s hand closed convulsively on the 
edge of the chimneypiece. 

“Suicide of whom? Did you hear that?’ 
he demanded 

“It sounded like—” Lady Farnby 
paused, then added meaningly: “Wynd 
ham lives at Greville Chambers.” 

“It didn’t sound like Wyndham,” said 
Iris quickly. “It didn’t,” she repeated 

“Ring the bell,” snapped her great- 
unt. “Tell Williams to get a paper.” 

But the butler, coming in response to 
the bell, held a paper in his hand and 
tendered it to his mistress with an air of 
uppressed excitement. 

“Shockin’ thing, my lady,” he said 
eagerly. “Mr. Wyndham ’as committed 
uicide. Shot ’imself through the head.” 
And Williams retired with the satisfac- 
tion of having been the first to convey 
ome bad news 

Lady Farnby adjusted her spectacles 
very slowly. “Do you think—now,” she 
tid, “that you'll pacify Straton Quayne 
Oo easily ?” 


O Iris, the two months which had 

elapsed since the night when Jack 
Wyndham took the swiftest road out of a 
life that had suddenly become unbearable, 
seemed the longest she had ever known 

To begin with, contrary to her usual 
custom of going abroad to some cheery 
Continental place, her great-aunt insisted 
upon spending the summer at Farnby 
Chase close to Doon St. Frances, a little 
village on the southern coast of Devon. 
She had refused, moreover, to invite 
ruests, and when Iris protested she voiced 
her reasons in no uncertain terms. 

“You've only got yourself to thank,’ 
she asserted. “At present you’re not par- 
ticularly in demand. Jack Wyndham was 
far too popular everywhere for his suicide 
not to have upset a good many people 
pretty badly. And as everyone who knows 
anything puts it down to you; it’s just as 
well you keep out of the limelight a bit.” 

It was true. Although evidence had 
cropped up showing that certain debts 
had been worrying Wyndham, the more 
perspicacious hinted broadly that an un- 
fortunate love-affair was the primary 
cause of his taking his life. 

Besides, though the engagement had 
been secret, Jack’s admiration for Iris had 
been no secret and everyone had con- 
cluded that after playing with him 
throughout a couple of seasons Iris had 
finally turned him down. 

So she perceived a certain amount of 
hrewd common sense in Lady Farnby’s 
decision to keep her out of the public eye 
till talk of her had subsided; but these 
eight long weeks, marooned in the coun- 
try, had been galling. With nothing to 
distract her thoughts, she had been forced 
for the first time in her life to face the 
issue of her own actions. 

Before she quitted London, she had 
written to Quayne, asking him to come 
and see her. There was no answer. Then, 
banking on that stronger appeal of spoken 
words, she had rung him up, only to dis- 
cover he was out of town. This latter 
piece of information held out the possi- 
bility of meeting in the near future, as 
his estate, Quayling, joined Farnby Chase 
But, on her arrival there, Iris learned that 
he had shut up his house and gone abroad. 

Standing now at the open French win- 
dow she could just catch a glimpse of the 
roof of Quayling, gleaming between the 
trees. Behind her, in a circle of light, 
it Lady Farnby nodding drowsily over 
her book. Iris glanced toward her, hesi- 
tated, then, as though impelled, she 
crossed the threshold and passed out into 
balmy night towards Quayling 
Ihe two estates met and mingled in a 


riendly way without bordering hedge 


fence. The dry fallen leaves and twigs 
crackled whisperingly beneath Iris’s feet 
As she emerged from the deep shadows, a 
little to the right of Quayiue’s house, she 
paused to look at its closely shuttered 
windows. Then at one, unshuttered, ap- 
peared a single light, moving slowly. 

With a caught breath Iris turned and 
made her way to the terrace over the sea 
It was desolate. A few chairs stood about 
The flagged paving was strewn with dry, 
shrivelled leaves, and tiny drifts of sand 
gritted unpleasantly as she crossed in the 
moonlight. She leaned her arms on the 
cool balustrade and looked out over the 
sea. The white track of the moon, un- 
dulating, narrowing, was lost beneath the 
overhanging clifi 

Ah, how she had believed Straton cared 
for her. But afterward, when he had gone 
away,, without a word of love, she had 
plunged into the whirl of the London 
season and tried to forget. When in June 
he had reappeared in town, and treated 
her with no more than ordinary friendli- 
ness, it was then that she had engaged 
herself to Jack Wyndham. All that fol 
lowed surged up insistently—horribly. 

She could not have told how long she 
had been standing there when she was 
startled by the sound of footsteps. They 
paused, and turning swiftly, she uttered 
an involuntary cry: 

“You!” she exclaimed, breathlessly, 
then, gaining her self-control; “I never 
expected to see you here,” she said. 

“Surely the most natural place in the 
world to find me—in my own home,” 
Straton Quayne said coolly. 

She could see that his lean, dark face 
had grown a trifle thinner, and even the 
palid light revealed that he was tanned 
by a southern sun. The deep-set grey eyes 
—startling grey in their framing of dark 
brows and sunburnt skin—were aloof, 
weary. The square jaw and strong mouth 
were set in a new, impenetrable, bitte: 
expression. 
changes in his face, was inexpressibly hurt. 

“I thought you were abroad,” she 
faltered. 

“I have been. I returned, to London 
yesterday and motored down to fetch 
some papers I needed. I was just foraging 
for some food when I caught sight of 
figure on the terrace and came out to in- 
vestigate.” Quayne spoke with a kind of 
detached indifference that seemed to set 
her miles away from him 

“And you—you feel that the premises 
are safe?” she said lightly. 

He gave her a direct look. “I won't 
intrude upon you any longer,” he went 
on with a slight bow. “I'll go back to my 
larder.” 

He turned and for a moment she stood 
motionless watching his going. He had 
almost reached the house when she called: 

“Straton!” And there was something in 
her voice, some desperate appeal that 
suddenly shattered their assumed _indif- 
ference. He halted; slowly came back. 

“Do you want me?” he asked. 

“Yes, I want you,” she answered, her 
voice trembling a little. “Straton, must 
you—need you be so hard?” 

“Hard!” he exclaimed: Then with a 
short, mirthless laugh: “What else does a 
woman expect when she dupes two men 
and they find it out?” 

“Not two,” she said rapidly. “I never 
fooled you. I loved you.” 

And did you think I'd take your love 
—if it wus love—buy it at the expense of 
Jack’s life?” 

“How can you?” she cried. “How 
could I know that Jack would kill him- 
self? I meant to tell him—I’d written 
that very night I wrote—” 

“Yes,” he said sharply. “His mother 
got that letter the next morning, when 
he was dead. And I persuaded her to 
burn it—not to let it become a lusciou: 
morsel in the press for all the world to 
gloat over.” 

“That was—good of you, Straton.” 

“Do you imagine that I was thinking 
of you? It was to save Jack—to keep 
his secret—though it saved you as he 
would have saved you.” 

“Ah—you are kind enough to Jac 
Have you no pity for me—who has lost 
everything?” she cried. 

“You will forget,” he said. “Women 
like you forget so easily—when you've 
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TOMORROW’S TANGLE 


found another fool to worship you!” 

“Forget ?” she answered, her voice harsh 
with pain. “Shall you forget, Straton?”’ 

“God knows!” he answered. “If a man 
can forget a love that grips him body 
and soul, a love that holds nothing but 
torment for him—then I shall forget.” 

She drew a step nearer to him 

“Can't you forgive me?” she said 

“Could you understand if I told. you 
how I loved—loved all of your It’s not 
only your beauty, Iris, but your tender 
ness—your truth. You took them all away 
from me—all 

“Never from you,” she broke in swiitly 
“Though you doubt them they are there 
for you—always.” She touched his arm 
timidly. He drew away 

“You can't be faithful to one man and 
unfaithful to another. No. It isn’t in you 
to be really faithful to any man—not 
after you conquered him and _ brought 
him to his knees. Then fresh fields and 
pastures new. If I married you, you 
would betray me as you betrayed Jack.” 

“IT swear I wouldn't! Straton, can't 
you believe me? Won't you give me 4 
chance?” she besought. him desperately, 
in her bitter agony. “Ah, don’t you care 
at all—any longer?” 

He was shaken suddenly out of his en 
forced. composure by her pitiful beauty. 
“I care so much that it’s torture to be 
near you and not touch you—so much 
that these last two months away from 
you have been agony as the rest of life 
without you will be.” 

“T, too, care like that; can’t you for 
give me? Oh, Straton—take me _ back.” 
Her voice was piteously imploring. 

“No,” he said sternly. “I can’t. Hav 
you forgotten that Jack’s death lies at 
your door? What torment drove him, till 
he took that way out of life?” 

“Straton, think again!” she said des- 
perately. “I sinned before I knew you 
it was against Jack I sinned. For you, 
I'd try to be the kind of woman you 
want....I know I'm not that yet—you’ve 
shown me what you think of me.” She 
faced him, abject—trembling. “You know 
the sort of bringing-up I’ve had. Let me 
have one chance—one real chance—” She 
broke off with a strangled sob 

For a moment his eyes softened. Was 
Lady Farnby the type to help a girl to 
find or keep ideals? But he knew, too, 
the story of Iris’s mother 

Quayne spoke at last, with a note of 
deep sadness in his voice. “You could 
never be true to any man, Iris.” 

“T could—to you.” 

He shook his head 

“You mean that it is—finished ? 

“Ves, it’s all over,” he said slowly. 

“Straton,” she whispered, “will you 
kiss me?’ 

She waited, breathless and weak, and 
hardly knew if she had spoken. For an 
instant it seemed almost as though he had 
heard nothing, then, with a swift, irre 
sistible movement he snatched her up in 
his arms and kissed her with all the ach- 
ing passion of a man who knows that it 
is the last time. Then, abruptly, he turned 
from her and he strode away lost to 
sight amid the black shadows, while she 
slid to her knees and leaned in a little 
crumpled heap against the stone balustrade 


UAYNE, cautiously feeling his way 
through a dense November fog, col- 

lided suddenly against something hard and 
unyielding. The fog had brought him into 
abrupt encounter with some iron railings 

Quayne’s ejaculation had been very au- 
dible. It produced an unexpected response. 

“Oh, is someone there?” 

It was a woman’s voice, young, breath- 
less, with a little catch of nervousness. 

“Ves,” he replied. “Can I help you?” 

Out of the mist a figure emerged hesi- 
tatingly with groping, outstretched hands. 

“This way,” said Quayne, taking the 
hands in his own 

“Oh—oh, thank you,” she gasped, re- 
leasing herself hastily. “Please, do you 
know—can you tell me where we are?” 

“That’s just exactly what I can’t tell 
you,” he answered. “It seems that we had 
better join forces and try to find our way.” 

A pause followed, as though the girl 
were considering the proposition. Then, 
“It’s very kind,” she laughed. “I'd really 
be very grateful to you.” 

“Right, then. See, d’you mind taking 
my arm?” 


“Oh, there’s no need for that, thanks.” 

Quayne felt annoyed. The frankness 
with which she had accepted the offer ot 
his escort had been replaced by such a 
sudden, unmistakable note of distrust 

“Well, perhaps you don’t mind telling 
me where you want to get to,” he said 
bluntly. “I’m afraid I can’t be of much 
help to you unless you'll do that.” 

Again that soit, merry little laugh. 

“Of course you can’t. I’m trying to 
get to Chelsea.” 

“All right. I am sure you're hopelessly 
out of your way. You’ve wandered into 
one or other of these confounded squares 
right off the main street. Let’s go 
ahead till we find some place we can 
identify.” 

They set off side by side, occasionally 
exchanging a few words. Suddenly there 
was the sound of quick .teps. Someone 
came towards them at a.run and collided 
violently with the girl at Quayne’s side, 
sending her staggering backwards head- 
long into the roadway. Two big headlights 
gleamed out of the darkness and, in the 
confusing white glare thrown back by 
the surrounding fog, Quayne could just 
discern the girl’s slight form, prone in the 
path of the oncoming car. A_ hoarse 
shout and the piercing hoot of a horn 
sounded. In the same instant, he made a 
dive forward and snatched the girl up 
into his arms. “Are you hurt?” he cried. 

“No,” she said. “Only”’—with an un 
certain little laugh—‘rather shaken up.” 

“Well, you’d better be thankful you're 
not dead,” he returned. “Perhaps you'll 
take my arm, now, and not be a fool.” 

Somewhat meekly she obeyed, and once 
more they trudged slowly along the drip- 
ping pavement, this time in silence 

“Thank you for—for picking me up,” 
she said in a rather small voice. 

A minute or two later they rounded a 
corner into a street where the blurred 
lights of the traffic gleamed palely at 
them as they passed. Suddenly Quayne 
glanced upward at an array of brilliant 
bulbs outlining the glass portico which 
sheltered a short flight of steps 

“I know where we are!” Quayne ex- 
claimed. “This is the Café du Chat Noir.” 

He looked down curiously at his com- 
panion. 

“Look here,” he said suddenly. “It’s no 
use wandering about these streets any 
longer. You’re miles from Chelsea, and 
I’m far enough away from my flat. Sup- 
pose we go in and have some supper.” 

She hesitated. 

“Please come,” he urged. His manner 
had changed extraordinarily and his voice 
held something of eagerness. To his own 
astonishment he was conscious of a keen 
anxiety that she should say “yes.” “If you 
won't, you see, I shan’t be able to, either. 
And I’m literally starving,” he added. 

She laughed suddenly and gaily. 

“If you put it that way, you leave me 
no choice,” she said. “I can’t let your 
life-saving propensities be wasted like 
that. Very well, I'll accept your kind in- 
vitation with pleasure.” 

He piloted her up the steps, and a min- 
ute later the big glass doors of the res- 
taurant swung open to admit them. 

The interior of the Chat Noir was bril- 
liantly lit up, a jazz band crashed out the 
latest fox-trot; the tables were crowded. 

From her seat at the balcony table, 
which Quayne had secured, his unknown 
guest peered down upon the couples 
thronging the dancing floor, while Straton 
himself, from behind the menu which 
seemed to engross him, watched her with 
shrewd observant eyes. She had taken 
off her hat, revealing black, shingled hair. 
The long, narrow black brows and short 
dark lashes gave a peculiar vividness and 
depth to her eyes. The face was too thin, 
almost pinched-looking, and conveyed a 
slight impression of strain. That the girl 
was hard-up, Straton felt convinced. The 
little black frock she was wearing had 
long since seen its best days; the gloves 
which she had laid on the table beside 
her, were neatly darned in several places. 

“Hungry?” queried Straton. 

“Oh, fairly,” she answered indifferently. 
“Aren’t you?” 

“I told you I was famishing,” he said 
quickly. “Well, now, let’s choose. Waiter!” 
A waiter flew to his side; obviously he 
was a well-known client of the Chat 
Noir. “Just hors d’oeuvres. What will 
you have next ?” Quayne [Turn to page 91 | 
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too, will all 
tell you~ 


—that we ought to have 
plenty of greens these cold 
days-—plenty of leafy vege- 
tables to balance heavier 
winter foods. 


An easy, economical 
and wholly tempting way 
to supply this need is to 
serve Det Monte Canned 

| Spinach, 

It contains almost every 
| mineral salt our bodies 
| require. It supplies the es- 
| sential vitamines so neces- 
sary at this season. 


And what a conven- 
ience it offers! De. Monte 
| Spinach is ready-cooked 
| and free from grit — no 
| tiresome washing — no 
slow preparation. Just 
heat and serve—the work 
has all been done. 


You'll want spinach often 
the next few months! But 
| you will want it at its best! 
Insist on Det Monte— 
and make sure you get 
this dependable brand. 
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‘~ Garden Book 


. 
-\& "Ph she Contes of ¥ D: m 
: is a song you can make come 
true. Dreer’s 1926 Garden Book 
will help you, with its wealth 
pictures and suggestions Every 
thing in Flower and Veget: ible 
seeds, Lawn Grass, Roses, Dahlias, 
Hardy Perennials, et 
nA MA 
HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street, Phila., Pa 








New Gladiolus 
FREE 
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Book Hund ! arietie 
escribed—the newest 
Kunderd Gladioli Rea 
W nder M vt 
want it. To make succe 


A. E. KUNDERD 
69% Lincoln W . West 
Goshen, Ind . S.A . 
The Originator the Ruffled 
and the Laciniated Gladioli 





6 Detroit Ave 
Uho 
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The new “Sear Guide” has 100 interesti: 
ss, and shows 18 roses in natural rs. It 
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1 for “Guide” and fit by rose re 
s’ve never had before. Write teda 
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A LITTLE 
GARDEN OF ROSES 


BY DOROTHY GILES 





PT YHE name ROS! chose for her site a 
is synonymous narrow plot lying 
™m with romanc slightly lower than 
Was ever greater P the surrounding lawn 
sweetness compact and in shape very 
into a single syllable early rectangular 
And when one puts The approach to it is 
before it the first per from the narrow end 
onal possessive pro ind by two wide 
noun, of a_ sudden grass steps cut into 
how rich does one be the turf. A grouping 
come, how greatly t of cedars at the op- 
be envied! posite end and a tall 
\ flower for poets hedge of fine lilacs 
this—and for lovers ilong the south 
As for rose gardens, T was a bowl of roses boundary shelter this 
the making of them There in the lizht they lay, little garden-close 
is been a sport tor Irom profane eyes 
kings Lang ’ — ryings ac | At the base of the 
The queen of Their é lacs have been 
flowers demands planted drifts of nar 
right a terrain all het ke issi to bloom in early 
own. Unlike the rest May at a time when 
of the garden folk a presen the roses offer only a 
who are at their best Into me crept and grew, wealth of promising 
in each other’s gra And filled me mething oral. leaf buds; and 
cious company, the win oni ; in front of the nar 
rose loses half her : cissi, to hide their 
loveliness in a mixed, 0; we passing, a row ol 
ndiscriminate plant BY W. E. HENLEY dwarf polyantha 
ing. Like all true : os es, var. Mme 
itristocrats she resents : 0 : . we “ Cutbush 
being crowded, there WE. Henley w ante Harper Running parallel 
ore, those who would nd B P : with the lilac hedge, 
know her at her best and divided by a 
nd how exquisite, broad grass path, are 
how moving how two* borders about 
deeply satisfactory to fifteen feet long by 
e and spirit that best may be—should five feet wide, and these, with a semi 
voo her in secret, away from the clamor circular terminal bed against the cedars 
us chorus of the June perennial pro complete the charming garden composition 
cession The border at the left which has the 
Happily, a little rose garden is one of _ lilacs for a background is devoted to pink 
the joys within reach of every one of us. and yellow blooms; the border at the 
Even a very few roses—not more than ight to pink roses and white; and in the 
twenty-five—if well chosen and carefully terminal bed glow the rich crimson blos 
tended, will create a garden not to be soms of Admiral Ward; General Jacque 
espised by the most fastidious of minot; Gruss an Teplitz, Ulrich Brunner; 
connoisseurs Jubilee Less than one hundred rose 
rhe location is of cardinal importance bushes comprise the entire garden 
or successful bloom no less than for its Which roses to choose is always a moot 
value in the garden picture. Again, it is juestion, so much depends on the location 
possible to overestimate the necessity and climatic conditions, as well as the 
for an adequate background both as a owner’s individual taste. From many lists 
paainee against devastating winds—al I have chosen the following twelve most 
ways the garden’s most dire enemy—and popular varieties, all of them practically 
to ada h a delicious green setting for the winterproof anywhere in the U. S. A.: 
colorful pageant of the rose General MacArthur; Frau Karl Druschki; 
The owner of or irden I know well Ophelia; Gruss an [Turn to page 116! 
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Reliable and Full of Life 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer. 


PRIZE COLLECTION #adish, 17 


varieties, 
worth 1Sc; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15c; 
Tomatoes, 11 the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 
7 splendid, worth 10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, 
worth iSc; 10 Spring ‘Flow Bulbs, worth 
2 varieties in all; worth $1.00. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 

Write today; mention this magazine 
SEND 10 CENTS ? 
to cover postage and packing and re. 
ceive this valuable collection of seeds 
post , together with my big in- 
structive, besutiful Se t 
Book, tells all about Buckbee's 

“Full of Life Seeds, Plants. etc. ¢ 


H.W.BuCKBEE 


Rockford Seed farms 








Farm 205 Rockford, II] 
On thelr own roots 5c 
ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER 
Sent to any address postpaid; guar anteed to 


reach you in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Commonwealith—red 
The Queen— white 
Wellesley— pink 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 









Gladioli, mixed .2Se 
as, diff'n't. 25e 
ing Coleus .2S¢ 
rativeFerns 2Sce¢ 


rysanthemums s € 
Ger n Iris s 
t ant Flowered I I 
8! s. Flower S 

nes for Box or F 


Any 5 collections for $1. The entire 
11 collections for $2. Postpaid. 


Once a cust er always one 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Dept. 358, 


Catalog tree. 
Springfield, O 









Sturdy l-year plants. 
Purity (Climbing white 
American Beauty). Pink 
La France, Gruss an Teplitz 
bright scarlet), Lady Plymouth 
pearl pink), White Cochet, Red 
Radiance. 
6 Two year Roses $2.50 
Regular $3.( alue. 
6 Ferns, all different - - - 50c 
6 Chrysanthemums, assorted 50c 
10 Gladioli, incl. 2 new blues - 50c 
Sno The Four 50c Collection $1.75 

catalog Charges prepaid faction guaranteed, 
The George H. Me'len Co. Box 117 Springfield, 0. 


Innisfallen Greenhouses - - - 49 years in business. 


6 Selected Ri 











Same varieties as above 
Write 


aus 


ROSES 


A wae of Bloom This Year. 
the wonder 


rh ) ides 
fu Climbing American Beauty, 


fragrant, continuous bloomer; Golden 
Ophelia, golden yellow; Etoile de 
France, large, crimson-velvet; Colum- 
bia, rose pink; Mme. Butterfly, blended 
armi*e and gold; Peace, continuous 
ing, .camy white. The six plants 
onown roots, select forvigorandb] r 
ities, postage paid for 50c. Send or s 

on1o ROSE GARDENS, Dept. 201 Springfield, Ohio 





Diener’s Monster 


PETUNIAS 


Beautiful as Orchids f 
Very easily grown 
400 Seeds for 50c 
Diener’s Ruffled Monster 


Petunias can be grown by any- 
one almost anywhere. They 
bloom the year round, if prop- 
erly protected from the frost. Planted annually by thous- 
ar id s of flower lovers. Unexcelled for fragrance, gorgeous 
colors, monster size. Single and double, dwarf or bush. Won- 
derful as cut flowers. Can be planted any time. Send 5c to- 
day for special packet of 400 fertile seeds. We will also mail 
1926 catalog describing our Petunias, Gladiolus, etc. Address: 










Box 605 
Richard Diener Co., I NC. Kentheld, Calif. 
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DAHLIA 
ZINNIA , 
SEED FREE, 


NEW, Huge Dahlia Flower 
Zinnias of amazin 
colors. Originatec 
by California’s 
flower-wizard.Bloom >} 
gloriously allSummer * 
ee nen inate. mg 
Name an For 
FREE © SAMPLE PACKET and NEW, BIG 
1926 Voges — a he met Seed Catalog. 


Stark Bro’s $ at LOUISIANA. MO. 
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SEED BOOK * 


Ain ORE than half a million 
ss satisfied customers use 
“&. Maule’s seeds every year. 
~ You, too, should give us atrial this 


Ay year, because you run no risk in buy- 
ing all your flower and vegetable seeds 
from Maule, 


Remember our 49-year-old 
Policy— 
Your money back 
if not satisfied 


Be sure to get our new seed 
book before you buyanyseeds. 

















Wm. Henry Maule, Inc. 
904 Maule Bidg. Phila., Pa. 


MAULE'S SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN-ALWAYS GROWN 





TREES - SHRUBS -VINES-:- 
ROSES, ORNAMENTALS, BERRIES 
the choicest varieties are de- 

ribed and what, how and when to plant 
lin the Maloney Free Nursery Book 
istrated in color. 

Send forthis book and see how inexpensive 

sto increase the beauty and value of your 
ne,how easyitis todo your own planting 
r landscape service will help you. 
Buy direct from our 400 acre nurseries. 
tisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
e prepay transportation charges. (See 
taiog.) 
Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc., 
4 Main St., Dansville, N. Y. 


Established over 40 years 


SEND FOR BIG FREE CATALOG 


















Guaranteed Tonne 
Watch; orOctagon Watch 
bracelet and ribbon. Sell 
only 30 large packs Vege- 
table and Flower seeds lic 
each, remit per plan in our 

catalog. Send for seeds 
7 today. Big money, or 


1926 Ford Free Other 
AMERICAN SEED CO. 
Dept. C-114 Lancaster, Pa. 


FLOWERS— SHRUBS—TREES 
Sold Direct at Lowest Prices 
The Woodlawn 1926 catalogue and 
guide to planting fully describes the | 
beautiful Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Dahlias. Perennials, Climbing 
Vines, etc., grown in our own nurser- 
ies. Also best varieties small fruit and 
nut trees. A copy will be sent you FREE. 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
887 Garson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 
































t new low prices in small or large lots 
Illustrated 50-pag italogue FREE 
GREEN'S NURSERY CO. 

2831 Green Street Rochester, N. Y. 


OSES of NEW CASTLE 





is the tit ok on the ult 

roses and other plants; gives expert experience of 
a lifetime. It's free. Exquisitely illustrated in 
natural colors; offers and tells Aow to grow these 


famous plants. Write for 


pyt y 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box3!3, New Castle, Ind. 


SEEDS fwenet 


Everybody is delighted with my new Flower Seeds 
Packets. Easy to Grow. Bloom 
allsummer. Mailed Postpaid for 10c 
One packet each of Petunias 89 varieties, 
Calliepsis 27 kinds, Po 56 sorts, Garden 
Pioks 68 kinds, Saapdrageo 75 best varieties. 
Guaranteed to Please 
Order today. Send 10c to help pay 
Postage and packing and receive 
the above 6 pkts., (306 varieties 
over 2000 seeds) and my new bar- 
gain Seed and Plant Book 
Charlotte M. Haines 
_ Dept. 814 Rockford, Illinois 
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BE sure to get & copy of 
our big, new 1926 
Garden Guide 
before you order seeds for | 
this season. Our Seed Book 
contains 136 pages, is pro- 
fusely illustrated andoffers 
only the best and most suc- 
cessful varieties at prices 
that will interest you. 
Also a Coupon worth 25c on 
Seed Purchases of $1 ormore 
Send for your Free Copy Today 
Free Flower Seeds with orders of 50c and over 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 


Seedsmen for 98 years 
Department M Philadelphia, ra M4 
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TOMORROW’S TANGLE 


|C ontinued from 


held out the menu, but she waved it away. 

“Oh, anything. You choose.” 

So he chose an excellent little supper 
betraying both a discriminating taste and 
a total indifference as to cost, and the 
waiter scurried away with the order. But 
before the first course materialised Quayne 
noticed the faint color in the girl’s 
face growing fainter. All at once her eyes 
closed. She slipped sideways in her chair, 
and would have fallen but that he sprang 
up just in time to support her. Her eye- 
lids lifted and she regarded him with a 
puzzled expression. “Where am I?” 

“You're quite all right,” he said. “You— 
fainted, I think.” Meanwhile, a waiter 
obeying a sharply uttered order, ap- 
proached with a glass. “Here, drink this.” 

She obeyed, sipping the water slowly. 

“T didn’t faint,” she said. She lifted her 
head from his shoulder and he withdrew 
his arm instantly. “It was the heat of the 
restaurant, I think,” she added. 

Quayne was perfectly sure that the girl 
was faint from hunger, and he was 
touched by the plucky way in which she 
was trying to carry it off. 

“Yes, it is,’ he agreed. “But I’m going 
to revise your menu. Let’s begin with a 
cup of good hot soup. That fog was a 
cold, clammy affair.” 

““Yes—that’s it,” she assented eagerly. “I 
was cold—and then the heat of the room.” 

All her pride could not conceal the fact 
that she was famishing. When the steam- 
ing cup of soup and a crisp roll was set 
in front of her she drank it eagerly. In the 
same way she devoured the sole which 
followed, and it was not until a delicately 
browned partridge superseded the sole that 
she seemed to become suddenly conscious 
of having eaten hastily. She laid down 
her knife and fork abruptly. 

“T am being a pig,” she said frankly. 
“T’ve just been eating and drinking and 
hardly speaking—I’m afraid”—repentantly 

“my manners are very bad.” 

“Take another drink of champagne,” 
Quayne replied, “and then we'll talk.” 

She laughed, made him a mischievous 
little bow. It was astonishing the dif- 
ference which the food and wine had 
made in her. She had recovered her poise 
—that half-defiant, half-gallant, boyish 
poise which had first attracted him. 

“To my host,” she said gaily, as she 
drank. “Here’s lots of luck!” 

His face fell. Into the deep-set eyes 
came a look of quiet irony. 

“I’m afraid it’s too late in the day to 
wish me that,” he said shortly. 

She set down her glass. 


“But why, ever?” she asked in surprise. , 


“You’re not old.” 

“I’m thirty-two.” 

“Well ?”—inquiringly. 

“‘Well’?” he repeated, with a faint 
smile. “Sometimes thirty-two sees you 
through all the luck you're going to get.” 

She glanced up quickly, and an imp of 
mischief danced between the double line 
of her short black lashes. 

“Did she turn you down?” 

“You little devil!’ exclaimed Quayne, 
startled. Adding, after a moment: “No, 
she did not turn me down.” 

“Oh”—cheerfully. “Then there’s _ still 
hope.” She looked across at him with the 
utmost friendliness. “Try her again. Most 
women say ‘no’ the first time—but they 
don’t mean it.” 

“How many years has it taken you to 
acquire that piece of worldly knowledge?” 
“Eighteen,” she answered seriously. 

“Then it’s a mature judgment.” 

“T know eighteen must seem horribly 
young to you,” she said warmly, “but one 
learns a lot by then—if one has to.” 

“So if you said no, you wouldn’t mean 
it—the first time?” 

“Oh J should” 
want to marry—ever.’ 

Once again she had succeeded in start- 
ling him. “Why not?” he said. 

“Because I want to paint.” 

He suppressed a smile. She seemed such 
a child 

“But, you know,” he said gently, “you 
have to be very good indeed to make a 
success as an artist. Are you sure you’re 
good enough ?” 

“Félix Oudin thought I was,’ 
swered quietly. 

Félix Oudin! the famous old French ar- 
tist, admission to whose studio as a pupil 


very hastily. “I don’t 


, 


she an- 
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had been the aim and object of number 
less ambitious young painters until the 
day of his sudden and unexpected death 
about six months previously. 

“Félix Oudin?” repeated Quayne, sur 
prised. “Then you must certainly be 
‘worth while,’ as they say. He wasn’t ad- 
dicted to bestowing encouragement ovei 
freely. Did you know him well?” 

“I owe him everything,” she answered 
simply. “You see, we lived in Paris. Father 
was an artist—he’d real genius. But af- 
ter mother died—I was only six, then—he 
simply didn’t care any more about any- 
thing. And he—he drank to forget.” Her 
voice dropped, and in the sudden little 
anxious lines that the mere memory 
brought to her face, Quayne could read 
the tragedy of childhood which lay behind 
that brief, unvarnished statement. “Some- 
times he painted—splendidly,” she went 
on. “And when he sold one of his pic- 
tures we always had a topping time. He’d 
often buy me a new hat or frock—that 
was when I was older, of course—‘to 
commemorate the occasion,’ he used to 
say. And then we’d go out and dine a 
a really good restaurant. We had lots of 
fun together. And then one day he caught 
cold—he’d pawned his overcoat, because 
we were very poor just then. It turned to 
pneumonia and—and he died.” She set 
her jaw determinedly, but Quayne saw 
her lips quiver. 

He stretched his hand out to her across 
the table and she took it frankly, giving 
it a small friendly squeeze as though 
thanking him for his silent sympathy. 

“And then?” he said gently. “What 
happened after that?” 

“Félix Oudin,” she answered. “Father 
had been a pupil of his, you know, years 
before, and I often used to go to his 
studio. Sometimes I sat for him as a 
model, and sometimes he’d give me an 
easel and let me draw or paint with the 
other students—and criticise my work 
just as if I were a real student. He sent 
for me when father died and told m+ 
he’d train me entirely if I liked. I’ve al- 
ways remembered what he said. ‘Mon 
enfant, thou hast- talent—perhaps that 
more than talent which makes a creativi 
artist out of a good workman. Shall we 
see, thou and I together?’ 

“He took me to live with him, in his 
own home, and I studied under him till 
he died.” Her voice shook uncontrollably. 
but after a moment she steadied it again 
and went on. “Even then he hadn’t for- 
gotten me. He left me a little money, 
just enough to start on. So I came to 
England—I couldn’t bear Paris any longer.” 

By this time the waiter had brought 
coffee, and as she helped herself to a 
cigarette from Quayne’s proffered case, 
she adroitly turned the conversation. lt 
was obvious she was not going to con- 
fide in him the state of her finances. He 
liked her courage and the jaunty way in 
which she faced a most uncertain future. 
He could imagine her going down with her 
flag still flying. He observed that the crowd 
in the restaurant below was thinning. 

“The fog must have lifted,” he said. 

“It looks as if we could each get to 
our destinations now,” she answered. 

“Let’s go down and investigate. If the 
fog’s cleared off, I’ll put you into a taxi.” 

It was as they thought. The fog had 
completely cleared. Cars and taxis were 
scurrying away in every direction. Quayne 
hailed one and had just helped his com- 
panion into it when she uttered a cry of 
dismay: “I’ve left my gloves on the table!” 

“T’ll get them for you,” he said. 

s soon as he had gone she turned 
quickly to the cabman and directed him 
where to drive, and when Quayne re- 
turned, the recovered gloves in his hand, 
she was already in the taxi. 

She leaned out to shake hands. 

“Good-bye,” she said. “And thank you.” 

His hand closed round hers in a sudden 
tense grip. “It’s not going to be really 
good-bye,” he said quickly. 

The taxi started with a jerk, and it 
slipped along. He suddenly realised that 
the little artist girl had gone leaving 
neither her name nor her address. He 
stood still, watching the taxi speed rapidly 
away until it turned the corner of the 
street and was lost to sight 

[Continued in Apri McCattr’s] 
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MAGNIFICENT VARIETIES 
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(Mock Orange) 
These new and rare varieties of imported Frenc! 
Philadelphus afford an opportunity to add an 
| unusual and beautiful touch to your home ata 
| very moderate cost. They differ from ordinary 
varieties of Philadelphus, in size, fragrance and 
profusion of flowers; also in length of blooming 
season. 
We are able to offer three new and incomparably 
beautiful varieties at extremely reasonable prices: 
Albatre—Very showy. Dense panicles of white 
double flowers. Very bushy. (Single plants $1.00 
each.) 
Virginalis—Truly magnificent. Large, hand 
some and sweetly fragrant. Blooming season very 
long. Good foliage. (Single plants $1.00 each.) 
Glacier—WV onderfully attractive, thick clusters of 
cream-colored flowers, giving effect of one enor 
mous double flower. (Single plants $1.00 each.) 


Special | Two-year-old bushy plants } 
Offer Your choice of above varieties, ($4.50 
! Sshrubs for . oe ae 
orl@shrubsfor ....... 9.50 
Shipment at planting time. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Our stock is limited. Order immediately. 
FREE America’s.foremost catalog of shrub- 

bery, trees, evergreens, vines, plants and 
seeds. Beautifully illustrated. Write today for 
free copy. 
THE STORRS AND HARRISON COMPANY 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
72 Years 





Painesville, Ohio 


= BARGAINS 
| Seiadard In Trees-Fruits 
And Ornamentals 


wickly grow, 
care, into trees 
worth many ~ 


vi 
erty hundreds of dollars at small 

iL FERRIS NURSERY 
515 Bridge St., jampton, 












The Flowersor 
Vegetables you 
would liketosee grow- 
ing in your garden— 
read all about them 
inBurpee’sAnnual; 
the World’s Great- 
est Garden Book. 
Mail the coupon for a 
copy and free packet of 
seeds— your own choice. 


we: BOs WANNY S 23e"Ne 








—- —~=— TEAR HERE — — 


W.ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Send me Burpee’s Annual with Order Sheet, 
good for a free 10c packet of Burpee’s Seeds. 


PKG GCN tS 5c cn bade rear dkekeataedoinas ceca 


R. D. or St 


P.O. 








Exquisite 
Selected 


Perfumes 


and other Rieger Toilet Articles 
Special Assortment—Regular Value $2.50 


w Rieger offers you an unusual opportunity of becoming 
acguainted with the exquisite creations in the Rieger line, 
f . 3 years the choice of discriminating perfume us sers 
throughout the w orld. Read this list of the charming toi- 
letries that have been especially selected for you my . 

! ue 0 
Read this list ae 


scentrated Flower Drops . (« 
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I tulu Bos set Face I wader ° t x1 0) 
Lvideo Narcissus Sachet Powder . jar 2.00 
lotal value 
ae wr the above sent f pro for only 98c! 
rs or direct 


back if not satisfied 


e packag 
Order = mm above t Mo mney 


SendN Money 


Just send name and address (a post card will do). Pay 
postman on delivery. We pay parcel postcharges. We guar 
antee you wili be pleased or money refunded. Send today! 


Paul Rieger & Co., (Since 1s 





72)144 First St., San Francisco 





SWEET PEAS S 
pencer) 
Radiant ti uate beauty 

























cacy, } witha 
oy vaslete of bell 


flo ywers ar 4 
priat er Seven packets of 
our choicest varieties, 
assorted colors, 50c. 

Ask for our Free 

1v26 Seed Annual } 
The LIVINGSTON,* 
SEED COMPANY 
1010 East Chestnut St. 
Columbus, Ohio 











Ground Almonds 


Growthem in your garden. 
A delicious nut with a fla- 
} vor resembling the Cocoa- 


nut or the Almond. Meat 
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DESERT 


[Continued 
covered years instead of months, and 
never did we adapt ourselves Is it too 
late? Is there something I can do?” 


“You love Wilbur now?” 

There! It’s a relief to have you a k 
that. I’ve tried so hard to be honest with 
myself about it. I think I do. But it is a 
love that is largely pity. And, Katharine, 
I never wanted to love a man that way 
It’s like the love of the strong for the 
weak. Maybe it’s altogether maternal. I 
don't know. I only know there is some 
thing. Surely, though, not the thing most 
women crave. Instead of being protected 
ind cared for, when I married Wilbur, I 
had to become a protector between him 
ind the world—the people who saw his 
monstrous vanity. I had to steer him 
rom mistakes—meet his debts.” 

‘Have you thought of freedom?” 
Katharine asked. “In Arizona if a man 
leserts his wife and does not return with- 
in a year, the wife, on presentment of 
ippeal, will be granted a decree of divorce 
Imost at once and without sensational 
publicity. I learned this when Mother 
was studying up on a speech for National 
divorce laws that she was to deliver to 
the Women’s Federation.” 

“T will wait for Wilbur.” Mary’s voice 
lost all its softness. Such hard, cool tones 
lid not spring from pain or _ passion 
Calm, resolute in her intention, she gave 
her answer not as a challenge but as an 
immutable verdict 

“If you can speak so surely, vou love 
Wilbur more than you admit. You want 
to believe that he will come back.” 

“I do. But it is not because I can’t live 
without him. It’s because there is protec 
tion against myself in having Wilbur 
There is a self that I can govern only by 
i sense of duty as his wife. That self is 
the unsatisfied woman in me. That self is 
to blame for my interest in John Curry 
I didn’t want to be interested in him! Oh, 
you do understand me, don’t you, Kath 
irine? There was no intentional disloy 
iltv. Taking my interest on its surface 
value, it is absurd. There can be no genu- 


ine depth of ° feeling. Why, you could 
count on one hand the times I have seen 
Mr. Curry!” 

For a moment Katharine hung back 
from a bog of thought on which to ven 
ture was perilous indeed. But she plunged 
through, because Mary was waiting there 
mn the other side, and she might be able 

help her. 

“How often you have seen Mr. Curry 

is nothing to do with your feeling for 
him. You can’t measure it that way. I 
ilways have maintained that I would 


recognize the man I could love the very 
first time I should see him. And it hap- 
pened that way. He seemed the composite 


of all the finest men I ever knew. I had 
recognized him, though the truth about 
love dawned slowly 

You-love-someone?” Mary faltered 


who does not love me—who 


cares for someone else.” 


“Someone 


Mary spoke. “I am sorry, Katharine. I 
wonder why you are denied him? I 
wonder if there is a reason for such 
things? You with vour bravery make me 
feel like a coward.” 

ECAUSE John was driving to Mary 


it made little difference that the sky 
was overcast with gray clouds threatening 
nseasonable rain. The world of his mind 
vas aflood with sunshine. The wheel that 
trembled under his fingers as the car sped 
ilong obeyed an unconscious guidance 
Restless High-Lo, who swayed in the seat 
eside him, was burdened with speech of 
which, bit by bit, he relieved himself, 


nuch to John’s discomfort 
Say, are you takin’ me to jail or just 
Taho? And what’s the rush an’ silence 
about ?” he asked. “For instance—what’s 


the idea of sellin’ your car? When do you 
expect I'll ever get to ride in another, less 
it’s a truck? 

“Got to have cash. Have a_ friend 
need it any time Get the most 
Flaggerston. I'll give 


who may 
you can for me in 
you a percentage.” 

“Keep your percentage! 
Le 

They reached Taho trading post at a 
time of late afternoon when inactivity 
waning day. There John and 
parted. The car left as it had 


High- 


* blazed 


marked a 


High-Li 


BOUND 


and John, to 
from the 


come, unheralded by natives, 
all appearances, had dropped 
blue void above him 

Strange that there should be hours be- 
tween him and Mary when Mary moved 
in the little white house that gleamed 
through the trees up the road. “Call at 
eight,” Miss Winfield had written. Three 
hours to wait! No, two hours and fifty 
minutes. He would give himself ten min 
utes to walk leisurely up the road. Two 
hours among the Hopi Indians down at 
the farms. A half hour coming and going 
Twenty minutes to clean up at Mac 
Donald’s house. He’d shave again. Maybe 
he’d gather some information about Han- 
ley among the Hopis. Hopi John was so 
proud of his English that he’d tell any- 
thing just to use it. 


Bee pressure of Katharine’s hand and 
a few words quietly spoken were fleet 
incidents. A vision of Mary caught over 
the other’s shoulder stayed his thoughts 
Mary, arranging purple asters in a bowl 
with an unfeigned concentration and a 
grace of action which thrilled his hungry 
heart. She saw him presently. Perhaps it 
was only glow from the rose shade of 
the lamp that lit her face. She smiled 

He had crossed the threshold. He had 
her slim white hand in his and she was 
saying, “Katharine said we were to re- 
ceive a caller. I never dreamed it would 
be someone from Black Mesa. You've 
come far.” 

“I didn’t feel the miles,” said John. “I 
left and I arrived. It was that quick.” 

“And your work at the post is over for 
the season, I suppose?” came a_ voice 
from a remote corner. Alice was enshrined 


on a couch, half lost between high piles 
of gay-colored Indian cushions 
‘All over, Queen Alice,” John replied 


‘And I am the envoy of a dozen love- 
sick cowboys come to tell you their affec- 
tionate remembrances precede ¢hem here.” 

Alice and Katharine served lemonade, 
and delicious squares of cinnamon-covered 
toast, and cookies which Katharine said 
Mary had made. “Not since Mother's 
going has anyone given me things as good 
as this,” said John. “I hate having the 
boys miss anything like this, but I warn 
you, if you’d feed it to them once, they'd 
pitch their bedrolls out back of your 
house and never go home this winter.” 

“I'd cook all day for them,” declared 
Mary. “I can see them like little boys, 
with fingers in the cookie tin. They'd 
never find it empty if they were .m 
family.” 

A faint rumble of thunder sounded as 
Mary spoke, and Alice, who hated elec 
trical storms, looked about in fear. “We 
can’t be going to have a real storm at this 
time of year!” she protested 

“Looked rarin’ much like it this after 
noon,” John averred. “I thought it would 
give sooner or later.’ 

The leaves of the cottonwoods rustled 
patteringly, a jagged fork of lightning 
rent the sky, thunder rolled and echoed 
and rolled. Then plashing drops of rain 
streaked the window. They multiplied 
fast and soon a great wave of rain swept 


over the mesa. “My windows!” Mary 
ejaculated. “Open! Everyone of them! 
I'll have to go.” 

“Goodness, yes!” said Katharine. “That 


paper house of yours will float in no time. 


Mr. Curry, you must take Mary over.’ 
John helped Mary into a coat while 
Katharine opened the door for them, 


holding it against the wind which would 
have flung it wide. Soon they stood at 
Mary’s door, laughing, shaking off rain 
The wind flung the door from Mary’s 
hand and drove them forward with it. It 
took all John’s strength to force it closed. 
Then he struck a match and Mary lit the 
lamp. 

“You please close these front windows,” 
Mary directed. “The curtains are soaked 
already. I'll take care of the others.’ She 
was panting heavily when she returned to 
him, and dropped to a chair near the door 

“Won't you please sit down?” she said. 
“This storm is terrific. You never could 
make the post now. Better wait a while.” 

John thought of the times and times 
when he had ridden all night in the rain, 
and slyly marvelled that he had done it. 
He blessed the rain. He hoped it would 
continue and with it her graciousness 
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DESERT BOUND 


“Thank you. I will sit down,” he returned 


There was a chair near the table where 
he stood, a great comfortabie looking 
chair with arms spread inviting!y. He was 
about to sit in it when a cry from Mary 
checked him. “No! Not there, please ! 
Draw up the rocker if you will %4 

Her tone was baffling. Had he made 


ome social error? She might wish to sit 
n the armchair herself, but she would not 
correct him that way. Nevertheless, he 
reddened. “I’m sorry,” he said. 

“It’s waiting for someone—that chair,” 
Mary went on. “I just couldn’t bear see- 
ing you sit in it because—” She stopped 
there, her face the color of flaming Indian 
Paintbrush. She was radiantly beautiful. 

Though John was eager to hear her 
reason, he would not urge her to go on. 


He said nothing. “Perhaps—you under- 
stand,” she added weakly 
“Tl not even think about it. I know 


you are in trouble. I want to help you, 
Mrs. Newton, in any way you will let me.” 

Fluttering eyelids lifted and Mary 
looked at him again. “I’m so used to see- 
ing Mr. Newton in that chair that he 
seems present this minute. Isn’t it ridicu- 
lous to think of you as sitting on him had 
you taken it? Yet that’s how I would 
have felt. That came to me now. Perhaps 
what I say sounds irrational. Does living 
alone make people queer?” 

“Don’t live alone for long out in this 
desert country,” John warned her. “Take 
in an Indian girl if you can’t rent. Do it 
for company’s sake,” he suggested. “I 
ort of wish you’d promise to do that. I 
hate to think of you alone while it’s pos- 
sible your husband might return. Don’t be 
hurt by my saying this. Sometimes wife 
deserters come back changed—that is, 
harder than befure, especially men who 
hit a trail for the desert. They pick up 
a grievance out there.” 

“But Mr. Newton went to Texas. He 
sent his trunk there,” said Mary. 

John felt that Mary was sadly mistaken 
about her husband’s whereabouts. A flash 
of lightening and a break of thunder 
followed after her words angrily. It saved 
him from remarking on what she had said. 

“Do you intend to make Taho your 
headquarters this winter?” she asked. 

An hour ago John had made such deci- 
sion, so with conscience free he said, “I’ve 
been making plans to do so.” 

“And not go to your brother’s ranch in 
Colorado as you usually do?” 

Again a deafening roar! But it could 
not have been the interrupting clap of 
thunder that made Mary’s eyes widen 
with fear. The muscles in John’s tongue 
tightened. How much she reminded him of 
the terror stricken girl he had rescued from 
the cliff edge! His blood raced with his 
thoughts. “Not go!” he repeated. 

“But you must!” she pleaded. 

“On the ranch I’m just another hired 
man. By staying away I'll help Colorado’s 
army of unemployed.” 

“And here in Arizona help me, you 
think,’ Mary concluded whisperingly 

John waited for her to look at him be- 
fore he replied. But she continued to stare 
at her fingers, and she spoke again with- 
out lifting her eyes. “Staying here won't 
help me. You must go.” 

Something stirred in John’s mind, link- 
ing this occasion with predictions Katha- 
rine had made. Yet he received her words 
incredulously. “If my motive was selfish, 
I wouldn’t be staying on. I swear it.” 

She met his eyes, and hers burned with 
a strange light. She seemed to sway to- 
ward him. Her breath and voice embraced 
him. “You must go, John, because I 
wanted you to come. I’ve repeated to my- 
self daily a catechism of deceit. ‘I don't 
want to see him,’ I would say, and tried to 
make myself believe it. Before, when you 
were about to sit in Wilbur’s chair, I cried 
out. My catechism again—I did not want 
you there. Truth is, I did want you there, 
as I have seen you in a dream, crushing 
Wilbur’s insistent image out of sight.” 

She rose, pushing her chair back vio- 
lently. John watched her move from him. 
Shock, joy, and a nameless longing 
emerged through turbulent waves of 
thought. He felt the fire of her courage 
ntering him. He, too, rose. He strode 
toward the window. The width of the 
room was between them. 

“Thank you for being so frank,” John 
said. “The truth is best and easily met. 
I've been wanting to come to you, Ever 


_to building 


since one day on the desert when it came 
to me that you were dearer to me than 
anyone on earth. You are. If Newton had 
been the finest fellow in the world I 
couldn't change what I feel, and I wouldn't 


feel I was hurting him any. It’s m 
sin to love a woman, whatever her con 
nection, if you have reverence for her and 


for honor. And, for that reason, if Newton 
was any kind of a worthy chap, I 
wouldn’t be here now. He didn’t make 
you happy, and now he’s cut and run 
What's wrong then if I want to help you 
honorably—asking nothing,  exvecting 
nothing except the permission to serve ?” 

“No, not wrong!” Mary shook her head 
as if to emphasize her denial. “I don’t 
mean it would be wrong. You'd be honor- 
able and keep it right. But if I saw you 
continually, if what I feel strengthens 
and then Wilbur comes back—” She fin 
ished with a hopeless gesture 

“You'd feel you had wilfully put me 
between you,” John supplemented 

“I would know that I had.” 

John saw then his own naivete. Mary 
was right. “And if he never comes back 
this year, next year, the year following?” 

“Then I would know he will never re- 
turn.” 

“And my banishment would end?” 

“Banishment!”’ she echoed in confused 
haste. “That is an unkind word. It sug- 
gests you have offended me. Believe me 
that you haven't. I see you as someone 
big, splendid, and true, far stronger than 
I am and almost incapable of wrong. I 
was not suggesting that you go out of 
my life altogether; I wouldn’t want that 
I want you to go on with your own 
life as you would have before this crisis 
came into mine. Go to Colorado. That 
is what you originally planned. When 
you return, if you come through Taho, 
visit me as you would other friends.” 

As soon as he reached his room John 
wrote a letter to his aunt in Texas, ask 
ing her to deposit so many dollars—he 
left a space for the amount—in some bank 
in San Antonio, and to take out a draft 
for a Mrs. Wilbur Newton for the amount 
deposited, and to send the draft to her 


address—Taho, via Flaggerston, Arizona 
ARY found winter days busy times 
She found winter evenings lonely 


No one applied for the room she adver 
tised so she communed with a silent house 
whenever she was home. Anywhere else 
Mary could not have stood such isolation. 
But Taho held her. She was bound. She 
could not leave. 

Snows had come early. Yet between 
the frequent storms were days like spring- 
thaw weather, unseasonably warm. At 
the school grounds the Indian children 
wallowed through rivulets of sluggish 
water whenever they moved from building 
They loved such _ places, 
looked for them rather than avoided them. 
Soon they were a fretful lot, cheeks 
swollen, eyes inflamed. Headaches were 
reported. The infirmary became a busy 
place. 

Then word came that Mrs. MacDonald 
had been taken violently ill with in- 
fluenza, and by the next week it was a 
matter of grave concern that Mrs. 
Gordon’s baby had died of it. The 
school doctor looked with alarm at 
the copper-hued youngsters that came to 
him labeled “Infirmary Case.” Day after 
day cards were filled with such notations 
as: “Watch For Influenza Symptoms,” 


“Mild Case Influenza,” “Malignant Case 
Influenza.” 
By Christmas the town was under a 


The church Christmas 
party was cancelled, likewise the Indian 
school holiday festival. Christmas Eve 
fresh snow covered the mud wash of the 
last storm and fell incessantly for a night 
and day. All Christmas day Mary kept logs 
burning in the open grate of the living 
room. She was preparing her evening meal 
when a knock on the front door startled 
her. “Who is it?” she called against the 
wind which howled through the keyhole 
“Dr. Kellogg.” Assured by the voice she 
opened the door, and the doctor entered 
dragging snow with him. 
“Merry Christmas,” he said, 
at once, “Are you busy ?’ 
“Not very. Preparing a meal. 
you'll join me.” 
“No, no! Thank 
you’d help me out 


sort of quarantine. 
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pens will amaze you 

Ask for “Gets-It’’ at your druggist. Do 
it now. Enjoy foot comfort in a jiffy. 
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DESERT BOUND 


| 4 ont 
at the hospital. The nurse is down with the 
flu now. It was bad enough to have only one 
nurse for forty kids. No nurse is terrible.” 

“Certainly I'll help,” said Mary. 

She shortened her preparations for sup- 
per, then donned rubber boots and a close- 
fitting cap and brought her very familiar 
and very frayed coat into service. Thus 
she sallied forth into the storm. 

Mary reached the infirmary and entered 
without knocking. An odor of coal-oil 
was prevalent. Lamps needed trimming. 
She would do that presently. 

The doctor hailed her with—‘Think 
I’m losing a case upstairs. Pneumonia’s 
set in. Girl. Indian. Heavens, but I hanker 
for the city at times like this. A real 
hospital, the right equipment, sufficient 
help. Before Miss Lange came here, I 
was sent an empty-headed girl who la- 
belled some medicines all wrong. Had to 
destroy a lot for fear she’d use it before 
I could straighten things out. She might 
have killed someone. She might be re- 
sponsible for casualties now through this 
curtailing of supplies. I made out an order 
for more, but you know the red tape in- 
volved in spending money here. It’s aw- 
ful. I’m running short of everything.” 

Can't you order things from Flaggers- 
ton yourself ?” 

“Yes. With cash on delivery. I've 
bought things myself, as much as I can 
spare. I’m supporting a family back east.” 

Mary knew how little he could save 
from his meager salary. “How much would 
cover your present needs?” she asked 

“Oh, there’s so much! Hot water bags, 
ice-bags, medicines, blankets, towels 
everything! Three hundred dollars would 
be slim.” 

“And five hundred ?” 

“A fortune.” 

“Maybe I can let you have it.” 

Now the doctor gasped. “Have it? 
What do you mean? Who on this reserva- 
tion owns that much money, ugless it’s 
MacDonald?” : 

“T have a draft for that amount.” 

“But where’d you get it back from?” 

“I’m not thinking of getting it back.” 

“And that, I reckon, is all you own 
You with a husband who’s—” The doctor 
tumbled over another word and then 
murmured, “I beg your pardon.” 

“You haven't offended me.” 

“You mean to give that money for 
these poor beggars. Come now, you were 
just a little too impulsive, weren’t you? 
Say you help out with a hundred.” 

“T want them to have it all.” 

“VYou're—you’re too good. You’re— 
you're not natural,” sputtered the doctor 
“T shouldn't let you do it, but I can't 
help it for the kids’ sake.” Then h 
wailed—“Oh, but I wish I had it before 
this storm came on. Wires are down 
We can’t telegraph an order, and who'd 
try to take a car out in this snow?” 

“Billy Horton will. He’s a lad with 
a heart All I'll have to do is tell him 
the situation here.” 

“Merciful Heaven! This is Christmas!” 
said Dr. Kellogg. His words thrilled Mary 
Her strange day became suddenly a very 
happy one 

“T’ll put you up with Joy,” added the 
doctor, strictly professional again. “We'll 
try to pull her through.” 

Joy! What a name for the unhappy 
isolated little creature into whose room 
Mary was ushered. She was an eight 
year old mite with a body too frail for 
such burden of pain. How pitifully she 
fought to breathe, plunging her hands 
like one drowning! 

Mary thought of Katharine’s description 
of Alice’s struggle—how oxygen tanks 
rushed into service helped her through 
Oxygen tanks. Oxygen. She shivered in 
the cold, for the two windows were open 
top and bottom. Joy needed all this air. 
She must fight for the precious oxygen, 
poor child. And meanwhile her body 
must be kept warm. So bricks had to be 
reheated and hot water bags refilled be 
tween periods when Mary chaffed the re- 
bellious hands. Now and then, through 
the night, the doctor came in and gave 
the child hypodermic injections. 

After midnight the wind lulled, the 
snow ceased. An occasional cry sounded 
from the other rooms, and coughing. Joy 
still laboured and fought. She uttered 
sibilant words, staccato cries cut short by 


ted from page 93| 


the succeeding struggles to breathe. Mary’s 
own breath came heavily, an unconscious 
reaction of her effort to help. She felt 
no need for sleep. The child’s fight had 
become her fight, and unbroken vigilance 
was the only way to victory. 

It was six o’clock in the morning when 
Dr. Kellogg pronounced hope. “She may 
come through,” he said. “And it’s you 
she can thank. . Two things for you 
to do this morning. See this Horton fellow 
and then get some sleep. List’s ready.” 

With triumph scored in her favor, Mary 
went to the government mess where she 
could have breakfast and see Billy Horton 
at the same time. She went then to fetch 
the draft. It was in her change box 
where it had lain seven weeks. She had 
intended never to cash it while its origin 
remained a mystery. The thought that 
Wilbur might have sent the draft pro- 
posed itself, but it did not seem consistent 
that Wilbur, who was selfish, who had 
deserted her, taking with him what money 
was in the change box and her jewelry, 
who had no money nor the credit to 
borrow it, had turned benefactor. 

Several new cases came in that day 
Doctor Kellogg grew anxious about Billy 
Horton. They looked for him hourly, but 
Billy did not arrive until morning of the 
next day. He appeared to have been 
through an homeric struggle. When Mary 
tried to thank him, he turned away 
and said, “You mustn’t be handin’ me too 
much credit, Mrs. Newton.” 

“Why you—you’ve done everything! 

“T was asked to help you, so it’s only 
square I shouldn't take too much credit.” 

“Asked to help me?” echoed Mary. 

\ more vivid red mounted the boy’s 
wind-burned face. “Yes. John Curry 
asked me and offered to pay me, and I 
like to throwed him for that. He asked 
me to do chores for you and make myself 
general handy.’ 

Mary’s cheeks burned in their turn. 
“That was thoughtful of Mr. Curry,” 
she said, very self-conscieus and fighting 
it. “And ever so good of you.” 

“What gets me,” Billy went on peni- 
tently, “is that I had to be asked. I'd have 
wanted to do it, you see, if I'd been smart 
enough to figure you’d be needin’ a man. 
I'm not smart like John.” 

Aiter the epidemic began to wane there 
came a morning when Mary did not re- 
port at the hospital. While trying to dress 
at the usual hour dizziness overcame her 
She rested a while trying to recover, but 
the bed seemed to turn round beneath 
her, and even when she closed het eyes 
it did not cease circling. She felt deathly 
sick. Three hours she lay with limbs as 
stiff as if they had been clamped in irons, 
and with a strange buzzing in her ears. 
Mrs. Gordon called. In high alarm she 
went for the doctor who came at once. 
“Exhaustion!” he declared. 

Mary, looking at him, thought hazily 
that he might have been judging his own 
malady. Yet with a feeling of relief she 
gave herself over to the tired man’s care. 

A week later Mary was about again. 
The doctor, more wan than ever, was still 
at his duties with machine-like precision. 
“Two deaths in all,” he told her. “And 
no more malignant cases.” 

“Then Joy has really recovered? No 
relapse?” asked Mary. She had feared 
all along that kindness had greater emi- 
nence than truth in the answers she had 
received to her inquiries about Joy. 

“She recovered. But she shouldn’t go 
back to school this year. Live outdoors. 
Sleep outdoors. I’m afraid of her lungs, 
and she has a slight gland infection.” 

“Why can’t she come to live with me?” 
asked Mary, suddenly impressed with the 
idea. “I’m off all day Saturday and Sun- 
day, and away only six hours on other 
days. My neighbor would gladly keep 
an eye on her during my absence. And 
Joy’s such a good little thing, perfectly 
reliable, Miss Hills tells me.” 

“That would be the best thing in the 
world for her!” Dr. Kellogg ejaculated. 
“Great Scott, you can take care of one 
after what you’ve doné with forty!” 


” 


ATCHES of green showing through 
the melting snows of the Colorado 
uplands began to attract cattle from the 
valleys where they had grazed during the 
winter months [Turn to page 117] 
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PATENT PEN 


Fashion Cut-Outs dressed in McCall Designs. Nurse’s Uniform and Cap No. 3524, Infant’s Dress and Petticoat (including Embroidery Desig) 4 ee 
Bonnet 3105; Embroidery Design for Carriage Cover and Pillow 1339. 
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joins the upper section model. Panels at front over front of this digni- 
in a scalloped line with and back increase the fied little 

two tabs buttoned to slenderizing effect of its it particularly adaptable. 
gether at center front molded lines. The long The shirring is a modish 
The notched revers collar set-in sleeves are gath note. The shawl 

and high buttoned vest ered into slashes at the and cuffs are effective in 
are chic Sizes 14 to 18 wrist Sizes 14 to 18 contrasting 

years, 3 to 46. bust years, 36 to 42 bust Sizes 34 46 





4412 
4429 
C? ; 
> Try 
CLowns that tllustrate the 
Modern Kinetic Sithouett 
Odern Ninelle OUNOUEHE 
ucien LeLong who put the word “kinetic” into the 
age of clothes. \WWhen he was in America recently all 
en invited to meet him at parties, saw to it that their 
re the kind that never stayed still a moment. It’s the 
that doesn’t rest in any one position for more than a 
‘tion of time, that’s called “kinetic.” M. LeLong, who is a 
Parisian, clever and daring, insists that a woman 
the apex of grace when her clothes make all kind of 
vements when she walks, and women have accepted 
ent as authoritative and clothes are no longer stiff. 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
No. 4422, The lower front No. 4429, The really chic No. 4412, Specially 
section of this tailored frock follows the contour _ signed 


maternity 
frock is circular and of the figure as in this wear, the surplice wrap 


frock makes 


material 


: The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 114 
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() maller designs distingttish 
the New Silks for Spring 


gpa Sage Paris forsook Chinese landscape, cubistic 
angles and animal designs on printed silks, and took a 
Victorian glass paper weight for inspiration, the kind that has 
a pattern of little colored flowers. This spring American silks 
also show the small designs. The patterns are fine, gay, and 
distinctly defined. Some are of flowers, others are in checks, 
triangles or small fish. The fish design is Chinese and it was 
certain that we would use it after Madame Lanvin and others 
made so much of it at the Paris Exposition. Little fish swim 
ming in bubbles to represent water is a pattern of importance. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE, 























No. 4423, The back of No. 4440, A three-piece No. 4424, A panel front, No. 4438, The blouse of 
this unusually smart circular flounce with side pleated side sections and 


this two-piece frock has 
frock has a V-seaming extensions which form long gathered 


sleeves stitched insets at front 


which accents its molded pockets transforms this joined to drop-shoulder and _ back, also collar \ 

lines, and an inverted simple little frock and  armbholes are the distinc- and cuffs, of the same | \\ 
pleat for additional provides the touch so tive features of this material as the four-piec | } 

width. A circular tunic is necessary to chic. Set-in lovely frock. The small pleated skirt which is at- ( | L 
stitched to the front and sleeves which arelongand roll collar so much in tached to a yoke. The ® 
overlaps the back. Nov- gathered are finished with evidence this season fin- set-in sleeves are long : 

elty sleeves. Sizes 14 to narrow cuffs. Sizes 14 to ishes the neck. Sizes 14 and snug-fitting. Sizes 14 7 4474 14 
18 years, 36 to 42 bust. 18 years, 36 to 44 bust. to 18 years, 36 to 46 bust. to 18 years, 36 to 44 bust aS 





Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York Ci 
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W HEN pe ple who dy S « 
fabrics go to fruit 


s 


flowers for inspiration, we array 
rselves in alluring colors. Not 
that every woman looks well in 
lu color or nasturtium, in 
ple green or ripe apple red, 

1 


*-h make for danger every- 
here in clothes. No more, per- 


in copying growing 


things 
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nmies and crum- 


an ancient mut 

led temples. So we will wear 

ntici blues, tender greens, 
nquil or tulip yellows, the rich 
ik of roses, and the red of 
legranates and_ raspberries. 
ANNE RITTENHOUSE. 
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Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 114. 
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T IS easy to put fulness in frocks when fabrics 

are fashioned like veils. Designers of gowns and 
weavers of materials go hand-in-hand. That is the 
reason for our facility in making our skirts hang 
as they should hang this season. Weavers were 
aware that designers were going to add more and 
more width to gowns as the summer came nearer, 
so they took solidity out of weaving and made fab 
rics as soft as mist. Cloth that once was sturdy 
droops against the body ; translucent materials come 
back into everyday clothes. Women are pleased for 
their fluid grace increases the wearer’s charm. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE. 
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For descriptions see Page 114 
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= S something about summer that calls 
for glowing patterning on plain backgrounds I 
in frocks that are worn without coats. It’s nature if wil 
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{| | that every woman cannot avail herself of these gay — 
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pattern she 
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i materials without 
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No. 4356, Lapres’ AND Misses’ No. 4417, Laptes’ anp Misses’ 


Strp-On Dress; bell sleeves; Strp-On Dress; sleeves in one 


four-piece circular  flounce with shoulder yoke. Sizes 14 ) ( 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 to 18 years, 36 to 50 bust. p ia ... 
} . ‘ . ae > ‘. = - $41 
bust Size 36 requires 35g Size 36 requires 3 yards of 


)-inch material; tie, 1! 


R vards of 40-inch material 4 


Width at lower edge, about vards of ribbon Width, 
4 vards about 1 yards 
Patte m bought from all McCall deal r by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 114 
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C Sil ks Delight in MN mall Designs 


l IS said today that the striking difference be 

tween America and Europe is that all of us 
wear silk and over there only the rich wear it. It’s 
true. Silk stockings and underwear are as common 
here as prime ribs of beef and tomatoes out of 
season. To be dressed in silk entirely is the ambition 
of every upward struggler helping to build the 
nation. Silk has been put to the commonest uses, 
but this season it will push velvet and satin into the 
shadows and come into the open for gowns and 
coats. It imitates ginghams and voile and usurps 
their place. It may play tennis in the morning as 
well as attend gay parties in the evening. 


\NNE RITTENHOUSE. 





No. 4353, Lapres’ AND Misses’ No. 4425, Laptes’ aNp Misses’ 
S.irp-On Dress; with circular Sirp-On Dress; sleeves length- 


} | flounces. Sizes 14 to 18 years, ened by puffs. Sizes 14 to 18 

= 7 of 36 to 44° bust Size 36, years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36, 
4353 VA’ Re 43 yards of 40-inch material; 3! yards of 40-inch material; 
contrasting, 14% yards of 40- contrasting, “% yard of 40- 

inch. Width at lower edge, inch. Width at lower edge, 


about 1% 


+ 


yards about 11% yards. 


rom The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 114 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, f 
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14 $365 


\/' IMIIEN rebel against the verdict 4 
\ the French try to enforce of 

vearing sleeves that reach to the wrist. - — 
\Ve are willing to wear them when 4426 

we feel that they will be comfortable “ce 
ut we refuse, rightly, to accept any 
law in elothes that irritates us. And 
long, tight sleeves are annoying when ©) ; 

the weather itself is enough to irritate ten he 
is. So American fashion decides to / } 

accept both styles of sleeve for day 
tume frocks, short or long, but nothing 
between. [:lbow-length is not revived 
Lhe kimono cut is acceptable, but the 
small armhole and sleeve that fits the 
arm is the correct thing and the trick 
in making such a= sleeve is solved 
if one uses a correctly drafted model 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE 


eT 


et es 


4426 | 


from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St 
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v HENEVER women lead active 
{ J lives, clothes grow increasingly 





simple. Whenever life is highly arti- 
1341 ficial in manners and pursuits, clothes 
are frivolous, ornamental and un- 
practical. If any woman leads an 
artificial life today, she is hard put to | 
it to find companions. Drones are not 
fashionable. Therefore clothes seem } 
to be at the irreducible minimum. It’s 

what a woman omits, not what she puts 

on, that makes her well-dressed. She is | 
thoroughly covered. She is not im- 

modest like the reformers of the Di- 








rectoire. It’s merely that the harness /, 
she wears is made for service, not ' 
for ornament. Her accessories must 
t supply the desire for decoration ae eee —— 4 
oe dine ANNE RITTENHOUSE 
= adie > ch OS For de criptior ee Pa ¢ 114 


Paiterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 114 
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_ New Way to 
Earn Money 
at Home 


| 
t 


J 


- 


No Special , >. 
Ability Needed" » 


Profit and Pleasure 
in This New Kind 
of Home Work \ 


‘ 





Beautiful Book FREE 


~~ r 


abt nas ds mk 


_- 


Address: Fireside ladustries, Dept. 18-C, Adrian, Mich 


Fireside Industries, Depr. 18-C 
Adrian, Michigan 








A 
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No. 4213, Laptes’ aNnp Misses’ 
Coat; with cape. Sizes 14 to 
16 years, 36 to 46 bust. Size 
36 requires 234 yards of 54 
inch material; lining, 3% 
yards of 36-inch. 
No. 4336, Laptes’ AND Misses’ 
['wo-Prece ENSEMBLE SvIrT; 
slip-on dress. Sizes 14 to 18 
years, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36 
requires, dress, 35¢ yards of 
40-inch material; coat, 244 
yards of 54-inch; lining, 27% 
ards of 40-inch. Width, 
about 2% yards 
No. 4117, Laptes’ aNnp Misses’ 
Cape; with scarf collar. Sizes 
small, medium and large 
Medium size, 38 to 40 bust, 
+ yards of 40-inch material; 
lining, 3% yards of 40-inch 
No. 4109, Lapres’ AND Misses’ 
Suir Coat. Sizes 14 to 18 
vears, 36 to 44 bust. Size 36 
requires 15¢ yards of 54-inch 
material; lining, 24% yards oi 
36-inch. 
No. 4255, Lapres’ Two-Piece 
CIRCULAR SkirT. Sizes 24 to 
36 waist. Size 28 requires 2 
vards of 54-inch material 
Width about 2' vards 


) 
C} 
* \ mart C N Si ) 
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4336 








4109 
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bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co 


236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listec 


on Page 114 
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r Delicious 
" bouillon 


from a famous recipe 
Let the skill of expert chefs provide 


you with tempting bouillon 








By Mrs. Jane Srarr Gran 
—_ INNER, luncheon, or an after- 


noon snack after bridge—these 











are all opportunities to introduce 
; tempting variety into your menu by 
/ ‘ serving appetizing SrEERO bouillon. 

Sreero bouillon, made from the 
} han ly little Sreero bouillon cube, 
has a wonderful piquant flavor that 


4280 j | \ 4439 | appeals to every palate. It is deli- 


\ cate, dainty, delicious. Just the thing 
{ ’ \ to precede a generous dinner. Just 
A - re the thing to serve with salads or 


Sal dwiches. 


v* 















/ 


There are hundreds of thousands 


~ 


of families where SteeRO bouillon is 


>» & 


one of the favorite items on the menu. 


; ; > >, : 
CIhree (types to One (eat Send in the coupon. Let me send you 
) Qs She fRalio 


) . 
for \pring 


a free trial package of two of these 
exquisitely flavored cubes, made 
from choice beef, fresh vegetables 
and spices, according to the fornmiula 


of expert chefs. 


Sect coe ee 


You will find Sreero bouillon 


cubes a great time- and money-saver. 





Just drop a cube into a cup, add 


boiling water, and delicious, stimu 





lating bouillon is ready to serve. No 
No. 4280, Laptes’ AND Misses’ 


Coat; with cay Sis is to cooking. No soiled utensils. T he cost 
OAT; ape o1zes - ( 



































: = e vy 16 vears, 36, 38, 40, 42, 46 and ) is but a fraction of what you pay to 
=S = bust. Size 36 requires 4 \\ prepare ordinary soup or bouillon, 
j B22 vards of 54-inch material; } es 
S=> = lining, 434 yards of 40-inch | \ free STEERO bouillon cubes. 
=sa= material 3 i & I want you to try Sreero bouil- 
— , cy real | lon cubes. I want you to taste the delicious 
No 1459, —_ rte —— j bouillon they make. I want to send you a 
Cape; ‘ slits at sides il 
APE; with rm slits at side x 1 sample package of two cubes. Mail me 
=e Sizes small, medium and large 1 ood +] ond t Wilidei Wale See ait 
i ESs3 Medium size, 36 to 38 bust, \ £ | ae ee ao oe 
r= = b a ee } e free ile 
Bs = a a requires 35g yards of 54-inch | ; the free sample. 
: Ss: : al A : 
- se = material; lining, 334 yards of ] ee ee 
—s 36 or 40-inch ur druggist, 
k =e Sf grocer or deli- 
F S= Se > 
F == No. 4347, Lapies’ AND Misses’ ; ; cate “ngs 
I = . ° I : = 4 supply you! 
=S5 Coat; straight lower edge L all t * fr 
we / inso 2.50 
Sizes 14 to 16 years, 36 to 44 — I cub s 
ne = . “~ ° ——a or bes. 
pus Size 36 requires 23; f be 
~ I t S ¢ ] 
yards of 54-inch material 


cut crosswise); lining, 27% 
vards of 40-inch. 


No. 4337, Lapies’ AND Missi 


Paste-Pitct Beste sSur. #4. =f ...... = 2... 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to ! Mrs. Jane Starr Grant ' 
44 bust. Size 36, blouse, 2 ' American Kitchen Products Co., . 
yards of 40-inch; skirt and ' Dept.6-BC, 281 Water St., New York City | 
:  84-incd ] Send me the free sample package of two Steero ¢ 
coat, 4% yards of inch ; ! bouillon and flavoring cubes. | 
lining, 27g yards of 40-inch 1 Sixty-four-page Cook Book (enclosed 1+ | 
/ \ Width at lower edge, about : Name | 
4347 1 vards ? [ 4.3.37 ! Address : 
; ! i 
! oe. - é 
| | | ee. (FREE OFFER) 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., t-——————~-—— ae ae ---—-- 











236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 114. 








Your Age 


revealed here 


prst 7 


I 
| 
\ 


X 
7 


3 
How to Keep 
Youthful 


Chin Lines 
1B Sen tecssn Srnpina Be wc 


it Dorothy Gray's Fifth Avenue Salon 


in New York, she has found 97 out 





of every 100 of them were handicapped 
hy that first telltale sign of age otten 
premature, 

The double chin sercdl the rit 
throat—how discouraging! 

And, really, how pathet 
unnecessary to suller it, 

Dorothy Gray has learned how to 
restore or retain youthful lines. This 
discovery has made countless friend 

nd brought her an international clien 
le ot society at d Staye be wuties 

What she formerly offered only at 
er Salon, she now offers to you for 


home treatments, 


This Simple Proven 
Treatment 


\Wherever you are, you can retain or 


restore youthful charn 
Dorothy Gray can tell you how in 


letail. She prescribes the correct 


cre ims and lotions. She has patente | 
i facial patter, duplicating the motions 
of her hands. 

It has taken her ten years of stud) 

ter years ot observing over 12,000 
women. Now at a fraction of the 
cost of her Salon treatments, vou too 
can keep a youthful throat. You too 


in counteract facial age. And so 
1? 
i : 
' ' , 
The resu yu, W 
1aze and delight ) 
“ 
FREE 
tality drug stores have her dire 
tions tor treatment and her prepa 
ions Study he r d rections, ther 


buy the proper preparations she speci 
es. Over 200,000 women follow het 
insel, 
If vour favorite store doesn't offt 
he Dorothy Gravy service, write to! 
‘ 


rsonally, using the coupon below 





Tee rin | | | 
7’ thy aT WU a Fe J UL ik\ Lhd 
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No. 4416, CHILDREN’s Cal Size 
® months to 2 years. Size 1 require 
vard of 36- or 40-inch material 
for either style Edging may b 
made from Embroidery No. 739 


No. 4420, CHuitp’s Dress; with 
bloomers. Sizes 2 to 8 years. Size 
t+, 24g yards of 32-inch material; 
contrasting, 3g yard of 32-inch 
No. 4349, Cuitp’s Stip-On Dress 
with bloomers; inverted box pleats 
at front and back. Sizes 2 to 8 
vears. Size 6 requires 3'% yards ot 
32-inch material; contrasting, 
vard of 36-inch. 


No. 4348, LittLe Boys’ Sur. Siz 
2 to 8 years. Size 6 requires 3! 
vards of 32-inch material; con 
trasting, 3g yard of 36-inch 


No. 4437, Littie Boys’ Suit; with 
drop back; long set-in sleeves. Sizes 
2 to 6 years. Size 6 requires 2 
vards of 32-inch material; tie, 1 


vards of 4'4-inch. 


No. 4428, Giris’ Coat; with con 
vertible collar. Sizes 6 to 14, years 
Size 10 requires 2 vards of 40 
inch or 2 yards of 54-inch mate 
rial; lining, 25g yards of 36-inch 
No. 4345, Giris’ Dress. Sizes 6 to 
14 years. Size 12, dress, 15¢ yards 
of 54-inch material; guimpe, 1 
vards of 36-inch. 


No. 4364, Misses’ AND JuNtoRs’ 
Siip-On Dress; with box-pleated 
tront inset. Sizes 12 to 20 vears 
Size 12, 2'¢ yards of 54-inch mate 
rial; collar, '4 yard of 36-inch 
Width, about 134 yards. 


No. 4354, Misses’ AND JUNIOR 
Dress; slip-on blouse; six-pie 
circular skirt. Sizes 12 to 20 year 
Size 12, blouse, 2 yards of 36-inch 
material; skirt, 1 vards of 
nch. Width, about 24 yards. 


h | pis 
| ay | 


14420 4349 4348 4437 $428 4345 4354 4304 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Ce., 
236 West 2th St.. New York City, at prices listed on Page 114. 
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> ae 
\furdy \implicity 


character GES The Name to Remember 
( IheseY CSLGMS in Buying 


as Curtain Kods- 














Every Draping Need 
There’sa Kirsch Rod 


For the woman who is planning to 
hang her own draperies, irsch Ex- 
tension Curtain Rods offer the ut- 
most assistance. They fit every 
window, even those difficult to fit. 

Take care of every desired treatment in an 
easy, convenient way. The line is complete. 
Finished in beautiful, durable StippleTone. 
Guaranteed not to rust or tarnish. They 
easily tilt into place on the patented “Snug- 
fit’’ Brackets and stay there securely until 
removed by the same easy tilt. See booklet 
offer below. 


Something New! 


Draw Curtains 


That Work Smoothly 


If a decorator will make and hang 
your draperies, by all means investi- 
gate Kirsch Cut-to-Measure Drapery 





N Hardware with Draw Cord Equip- 
XQ ment. It has a great many new 
4366 and exclusive features, such as: easy 
Emb, No. 1044 operation with light or heavy draperies; 
No. 4366, Girts’ Coat; with cir invisible draw cords and pulleys; draperies 
cular lower back. Sizes 6 to 14 easily hung or taken down without disturb- 
years. Size 10, 2 yards of 54-inch; ing any part of the equipment; artistic stat- 
lining, 2%4 yards of 36-inch. Darn- uary bronze finish. See booklet offer below. 
ing-stitch trimming may be made “There is No Substitute 


from Embroidery No. 1044. 
No. 4350, Girts’ ENSEMBLE SvIT; 


blouse with long sleeves. Sizes 6 KIRSCH MEG. CO. 


to 14 years. Size 10, skirt and . . 
coat, 2% yards of S4-inch mate 255 ProspectAve., Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. 


rial; blouse and coat facings, 2 Kirsch Mfg. Co., of Canada, Ltd., 306 Buller St., Woodstock, Outs 
yards of 40-inch. 
No. 4428, Girts’ Coat. Sizes 6 to Write for Books 


14 years. Size 12 requires 134 (Use the Coupon) 
yards of 54-inch material; facings, 

¥% yard of 54-inch; lining, 2% 
yards of 36-inch. 


for Kirsch Quality and Service’ 





“Distinctive Drap- 
ing” is a book of 
modern window 
draping practice, 
featuring draw cur- 
tains and picturing 
exclusive window 
draping treat- 
ments in colors. 


“The Kirsch Rod & 
Window Draping 
Book’’ provides 
practical help for 
planningand mak- 
ing draperies; ideas 


No. 4363, Misses’ AND JUNIORS’ 
Sitip-ON Dress; two-piece circu 

lar skirt. Sizes 12 to 20 years. Size | 
14 requires 2% yards of 54-inch | 
material. Width, about 3 yards. 

No. 4433, Misses’ aNp JuNIors’ 
Dress; front in Eton effect. Sizes } 
12 to 20 years. Size 14 requires 
334 yards of 32-inch material; 





vest, 4% yard of 32-inch. Width, | and color schemes 
about 1% yards. for every room. 
\ 
\ F a eee ae er t 
or other descriptions see Page 114 | j KIRSCH MFG. CO. 
Enclosed is 15c (stamps or 


Se" coin). Send the two Kirsch 


Books of Window Draping 
f Suggestions. 


If 

noneagng 
4433 Yj Pay} ft } 4 

by 4415 4436 s a 5d LL 4433 /4 ig? 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from 
The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 114. 


4363 
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2 fo de Sar, 
Patou. Madiale Qimand. 
Jenny. Poirel. Redfen . Berthe. Lelong 
hand . Lente. Dionnet .MNiletSoeuts 


These great designers are sending their genius to every corner of the 
world through the medium of 971Cill Printed Patterns She only 


pattern finely accurate enough to reproduce each style nuance. 













































‘ ise Tf % = Vile op ‘Se 
Cut on the printed [ine 

pe the protecting margin falls away 

eee aS you cut through paper and material 


f = . 
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Leading stores everywhere sell 
11 Call Patterns .She only patterns 


. -/ with a printed cutting line 
Coming /| | Cx Pp dg 3 
Hope Hampton | y) , , 
Poem nsist upon hadirg 


COLOR FASHION FILM | WN Call Patterns 


| Yascinating frocks from Paris» 











| are shown in their own gay colors their : Lato 3 
inthe new film of modes .Thatch FLO [ HTul TS 
\the moving picture theaters in| 7 

| : Since INCall features are 

| Released exclusively bythe 


€ducational Film | Exchange. | patented and can not be copied 


| your own city for its appearance.| 
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FILET AND TAPESTRY COME TO THE FORE IN NEEDLEWORK ACTIVITIES 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 



































































No. 1502. The horn- 

of-plenty design fits 

into a linen runner 
16 x 45 inches 

















layegezere; 
5c CEN 
Cm) ‘es ae os 


Oe 


RL ALL LLL LG 


No. 1502. Towel ends for filet 
and a crocheted insertion 
with edging 


No. 1502. Square 

medallions within 

hemstitched squares 

make a lovely lunch- 
eon cloth 





No. 1502, DEsIGNs For FILET AND TaAPEs- 
rRY. With filet and tapestry at the fore 
in needlework activities, the designs il- 
lustrated on this page, will prove of 
special interest. There is a horn-of-plenty 
runner forthe dining-room 16x45 inches, 
in Italian hemstitched luncheon cloth 
with medallicns, about 6 inches square, 
filet and crochet ends for towels 18 and 
20 inches wide, a chair back with ship 
design and inch-high letters of the alpha- 
bet. Tapestry canvas is used for the low 
bench and footstools and colored wools 


No. 1502. The tapes- 

try poodle stands out 

on a black background 
in this footstool 













are worked in following a chart. The No. 1502. A filet ship un- 
bench design measures 10/2 x 25 inches fusls its sails on 6n 
10 meshes to the inch), the floral foot- écru-colored chair back 
stool 8 x 13% inches (10 meshes to 15 % 15% inches in size. 


the inch), and the poodle design 614 x 8% 
inches worked on canvas 12 meshes to 
the inch. The work is not only a de- 
lightful pastime but recommends itself 
on account of its lasting qualities and 
artistic value. 

















Descriptions of Designs on Page 06 


j 





No. 1463, OuTLINE Mortirs ror PaIntTING 
oR Emproiwery. A lamp-shade of radium 
silk with painted design, veiled with 
pleated georgette gives a satisfactory 
light and is an artistic addition to the 
home. The painted motif is also suggested 
for decorating a tin scrap basket using 
Japanese ground oil paint mixed with 
white enamel. 


No. 1364, Motirs ror Patntinc. The 





No. 1502. Ideal companions for tin tray and book-ends shown on page 
the fireside are the tapestry bench 96 are gaily painted with appropriate 
and footstool pictured here motifs. The paint mixture is Japanese 


ground oil paint with white enamel, the 
best for painting on tin 


Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 114. 





The Director of the New York Post 
Graduate Hospital Baby Clinic says in 
his authoritative book:— 


“After the bath, the baby is quickly 
dried with a clean soft towel, but with 
very little rubbing, and the folds of the 
skin powdered . . . Powder is used to 
complete the drying of the skin but the 
excess should be gently rubbed off with 
a fresh piece of absorbent cotton.” 


OU 
to powder 


the baby 
porte pg bay ges 


does more than make him clean and 
sweerf. 


It pl 
t plays a large part in his 


health and comfort. The finishing 


1} 
trouc h >a Sprink e of powde rin all 
I little cre ases. That powder serves 


uble purpose of drying every 


ist bit of moisture and of protect 


chafing. 


r the skin fron 





Howeverit is not enough to powder 
baby only after his bath. Doctors 
agree that every time the diape r 1S 


changed the parts should be pow- 








dered again. The powder which 

means so much to a baby’s com- 

fort must be absolut ly pure and 
, Jit }} 

Be thev r these things, more 
mothers choose Ji ; Baby Powder 
chan any ot For Johnson's powder 
wa nh t ma c of doctors 
und by the ’ 

I ! wher 
h eptic y pur 

» Fowel 
. 3 Baby Pow S 
W < t \ cc 
‘ 
N I sw i " 

‘ DOW » Johns & 

] s umple of it i 
t l } I Ba 


{ t { 4 
foh none cH OR 


Dept. C>, New B wick, N. J. 
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THE DINING-ROOM EXPLOITS THE ENSEMBLE IDEA IN ITS LINENS 


Painted Silhouettes and Taffeta Pillows Interest the Home Decorator 


By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 
















































Patterns may be bought 


230 We t 


Pry it y 





, ve 
% y ‘oz. 
+098 a ie 





TUETES a TUTTT yy 


Ne 1500, DEsIGN FoR ALL-IN-OneE Dintnc-Room LINENS. The 
dinimg-room ensemble is beautifully carried out in these match 
ing designs. The centerpiece is adaptable to a 35-, 44- or 
52-inch diameter, the scarf to 44-, 52- or 60-inch length 
Buffet center measures 14 x 23 inches, ends 11% x 13). 
Flowers in single- and lazy-daisy-stitch. 


No. 1499, Desicn For SitHovette Morttrs. Hand-painted 
silhouettes may be put to many interesting uses. See below the 
breakfast set of oilcloth, window picture with ship measuring 
5 x 6 inches, lamp-shade in parchment style and small boxes. 


No. 1480, DeEsicN For PILLOws. 
Pillows of taffeta with appliqué are 
charming in the unusual shapes 
shown below. The heart pillow with 
silver bow-knot is made from % 
yard of taffeta 36 inches wide; the 
appliqué pillow requires 13¢ yards. 


ott <2" Sir Cane 1 Be: Ne 


1499 
motifs 


from all McC 


37th St., New 


Painted silhouette 
make interesting 


lecorations. 


1480. 


Le f t—Appliqué 
pillows of taffeta for the 
dainty boudoir. 





ull dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


York City, at prices listed on Page 114. 











McC 
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DO YOU OWN AN EXQUISITE PAINTED SCARF OR SHAWL? 
And Have You Tried the Smartness of Wool Embroidery on Your Frocks? 
By ELISABETH MAY BLONDEL 
No. 1501, DesIGN For PAINTING ON SHAWLS AND Scarrs. The vert 
lovely silk scarf and shawl shown here exemplify the new vogue 
for hand painting on silk. The peacock in blue, purple, green and 
orange is 16 x 17% inches; the largest rose, 844 x 10% inches 
Shades of rose and purple are used for the roses 
No. 4369, Lapres’ AND Misses’ S.ip- 
On Dress. Darning-stitch motifs 
(Emb. No. 1496) may be used with 
charming effect on front and sleeves 
if worked in fine wools or silk. The 
model will fit 14 to 18 vears, 36 
to 44 bust 
No. 4417, Lapres’ AND Misses’ SLIP 
On Dress. This tailored model is 
most smart with its trimming of 
wool embroidery in three shades 
worked in single stitches. Embroi * 
dery No. 1498 is used. Sizes 14 to 
18 years, 36 to 50 bust 9 
| Fi ns sak 
No. 4430, Laptes’ AND Misses’ Sip Or children S Sa e 
On Dress. The simplicity that is i 
desirable in chic frocks is attractively kb h % / 
presented in this model with flare la e 1S Slip é 
at back and a touch of embroidery . 
at the neck and hips. Emb. No. 1474 d t 
provides the design for buttonhole 00 precau Z0nN 
stitch Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 “ 
to 44 bust 
No. 4374, Misses’ anp Juniors’ a it assuring to know that 
Dress; three-piece circular skirt the chances of your family — 
Large flowers worked in wool in ae : . ao 
single stitches furnish the effective particularly children —contracting 
trimming on the cuffs and collar of goiter can be made almost negligible? 
this trim youthful model. Emb ' $ 
No Bary is — The dress comes Nine times out of ten it can be pre- 
in sizes 12 to 20 years. Ss 9 ‘ . 
MA0k © Pietosk ve \ vented by Morton’s lodized Salt. 
sign for scarf. . . ‘ 
| For this pure table salt contains 
a trace of iodine which is unfortu- 
‘ nately absent in most common foods 
1 
or and which is very vital to health. 
h . . . . 
2 So to restore this iodine to the 
diet naturally, food and health author- 
‘d \ ities advise the use of Morton’s 
re \ } iow able « j * 
- 1 3501. Rose de- \ / /, lodized on the table and in cook 
s. | sign for shawl. PAR) ing. It is saving thousands from 
©) 
S. i ! goiter. 
o It doesn’t taste any different than 
th our other famous salt—**When it 
te rains, it pours’’ ; same convenience, 
e j 
is. same quality. 
You shouldn’t miss our free book 
containing vital facts on health and 








child welfare. Clip coupon today. 





| “When it Rains— } 


it Pours’” 











MORTON'S 
SALT 





\ * Morton Salt Co., 
FREE! Dept. 71, Chicago, IIl. 
Please send me __—_ FREE copies “The 

Prevention of Simple Goiter’’ 









Dress 4369 — Same pd aod A = 
Emb. No. 1496 Dress 4417 Dre ss 4430 
Emb.,. No. 1498 Emb. No 1474 Address ; et i ! 
Patterns may be bought from all McCall dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, from The McCall Co., 


; - City Se. 
236 West 37th St., New York City, at prices listed on Page 114. ogi 








For baby’s 
tender skin 


“Vaseline” Jelly relieves chaf- 
ing, diaper rash, cradle cap, 
scurf, and other inflammations 
of a baby’s tender skin. It 
soothes the sore and tender 
places, protects them from irri- 
tation and helps them heal. 
Also wonderful for clearing 
up head colds and snuffles. 
“Vaseline Jelly” is safe for 
babies. Pure and Free from ir- 
ritating substances. Millions 
of mothers find it indispen- 
sable in the nursery. 
Look for the trade-mark “Vaseline” 


It is your protection, 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Company 


eee New York 


Ssate Street 


Vaseline 


). 8. PAT. OFF 


Pam tt JELLY 
Write jor first aid 
booklet, INQUIRE 
WITHIN — Free. 





Be aNurse 
Massagist. etc. 





N Get PIER licalth Suaciaiiet BOON, now. 
Betablished SEYL INSTITUTE 
80 vear® Dept. 33-C 1000 Diversey Blvd., CHICAGO 


A good old Friend 


Remember the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster Grandma 
pinned around your neck when 
youhad a cold or a sore throat? 

It worked, but my how it burned 
and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds and does 
its work more gently—without the blis- 
ter. Rubbed over the throat or chest, 
it penetrates the skin with a tingling 
warmth that brings relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it is 
a clean, white ointment good for all 
the little household ills. 

Keep Musterole handy and use at 
the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, neu- 
ritis, rheumatism or acold. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jars & Tubes 











BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


AT GRAND-MAMA’S COURT 


{ 
| ( ontinuce d f 


{ you please !—with a shivering member 
the family or a_ respectful lady-in 
1iting sitting at her side. And those 
drives were several hours long. Trot-trot 
would go the grey mounted out-rider and 


trot-trot, the sturdy, sober greys of the 
carriage would follow at an even pace. 

Personally, probably because they fell 
but seldom to my lot, I thoroughly en 
oved these drives, especially in Scotland 
when Grand-Mama took tea out with her 
in the carriage and we used to go to some 
far-off place amongst the hills, to some 
dark-watered “loch,” or to some little for 
» had had built on the 
edge of a heather-covered hill-side 

After I married I saw Queen Victoria 
less often. My destiny had taken me far 
iway, but as long as she lived she followed 
up my career with never-failing interest, 
ind with a watchful eye 

She was keenly interested with all that 
had to do with the home of my adoption 
ind when we did come together, she would 
ask many a _ searching question as to 
my behavior “down there,” and I thought 
I detected in these questions a keen de 


lorn stone house she 


Descriptions for Page 101 


No. 4430, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Strpe-On 
Dress; with yoke and short set-in sleeves; 
circular skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 
+4 bust. Size 36 requires 314 yards of 40 
ich material. Width at lower edge, about 
+ vards 
No. 4339, Lapres’ AND Misses’ EvENING 
Dress; slip-on blouse; four-piece cami 
sole skirt. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 
bust. Size 36 requires 3'4 yards of 40-inch 
material. Width at lower edge, about 25¢ 
irds. Beaded trimming may be developed 
trom Embroidery No. 1471 


No. 4369, Lapigs’ AND Misses’ Stip-On 
Dress; with cape. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 334 yards 
of 40-inch material. Width at lower edge, 
ibout 2 yards 


Descriptions for Page 105 


No. 4341, Lapies’ anp Muisses’ Dress; 
lip-on blouse; six-piece circular skirt 
attached to yoke. Sizes 14 to 18 vears, 
36 to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 45¢ yards 
of 40-inch material. Width at lower edge, 
about 244 yvards. Embroidery No. 1387 
would be effective in single-, outline- and 
itin-stitch 

No. 4424, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Siip-On 
Dress; short kimono sleeves; pleated side 
ections. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 46 
bust. Size 30 requires 3 yards of 40-inch 
material; contrasting, '4 vard of 40-inch 


Width at lower edge, about 1 yards 
No. 4342, Lapies’ ann Misses’ Dress; 
with circular tunic. Sizes 14 to 18 vears, 
to 50 bust. Size 36 requires 3'4 yards 
f 40-inch material; tunic, 15¢ vards of 
10-inch; bands ¢ vard of 40-inch 
Width at lower edge, about 13¢ yards. 
No. 4359, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Dress; 


with cape. Sizes 14 to 18 vears, 36 to 44 
bust. Size 36 requires 344 vards of 54-inch 

iterial; contrasting, 1 vards of 40 
nch. Width at lower edge, about 13 


Price List of 


EMBROIDERY 


Cts.!No. Cts.|No. 


( 


rom page 15] 


sire that I should be worthy of the royal 
traditions she had endeavored to implant 
into her descendants scattered far and 
wide over the earth. 

And when, many years later, on the 
day of my own coronation, a modest on 
compared to hers, in a small new country 
in comparison with her mighty Domin 
ions which she had ruled over for more 
than sixty years in her own right, I kept 
thinking of her, of Grand-Mama Queen! 

Would she have approved of me? 
Would she have said: “Well done, thou 
faithful servant”? Would she have smiled 
over me her shy little smile and given 
that well remembered little shrug of her 
shoulders? Would she have acknowledged 
that I had done my best, that I had been 
faithful, patient, long-suffering, a builder, 
one who carries on a fine old tradition of 
which she was the most luminous example, 
and in which she believed ? 

And if she had seen my two little 
Queen-daughters standing beside me 
would she have been pleased ? 

Grand-Mama Queen, would you have 
been pleased ? 


Descriptions for Faye 104 


No. 4423, Lapies’ ano Misses’ Siip-On 
Dress; lower back with inverted pleat at 
center and joined to upper back in a \ 
Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 42 bust. Size 
36 requires 3'4 yards of 40-inch material 
Width at lower edge, about 15¢ yards. 

No. 4365, Lapies’ aNp Misses’ Dress; 
closing at left side of vest; inverted pleats 
at front. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 36 to 44 
bust. Size 36 requires 2'2 yards of 54 
inch material; contrasting, 4 yard of 36 
inch. Width at lower edge, about 1 


vards. 

7 . 

No. 4426, Lapres’ anp Musses’ Sfre-On 
Dress; closing at left side of vest; two 


piece circular flounce. Sizes 14 to 18 years, 
36 to 46 bust. Size 36, 3'2 yards of 40 
inch material; contrasting, +g yard of 40 
inch. Width at lower edge, about 3! 
yards. Darning-stitch trimming may be 
made from Embroidery No. 1409. 

No. 4438, Laptes’ ann Misses’ Two-Prect 
Dress; slip-on blouse; four-piece skirt 
attached to camisole. Sizes 14 to 18 years 
36 to 44 bust. Size 36 requires, blouse 
17g yards of 40-inch material; skirt and 
insets, 17g yards of 40-inch. Width at 
lower edge, about 17g yards 
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No. 4421, Cuttp’s Dress; with bloomers; 
long set-in sleeves; smocked front. Sizes 
? to 8 years. Size 6 requires 254 yards of 
30-inch material. Embroidery No. 1451 
may be used for smocking 

No. 4436, Litrte Boys’ Suit; with knee 
trousers. Sizes 2 to 8 years. Size 6 re 
quires 15¢ yards of 36-inch material; con 
trasting, 3¢ vard of 36-inch. 

No. 4415, Cuitp’s Sitip-On Dress; long 
gathered sleeve. Sizes 2 to 8 years. Size 
6 requires 144 yards of 36-inch material; 
contrasting, +g vard of 36-inch 

No. 4344, Girw’s Sirp-On Dress; with 
cape. Sizes 6 to 14 years. Size 12 re 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch or 23 vards 
of 54-inch material 


New N {cCall Patterns 


W Street, Ne York City 
. sing the pri sta 
s 8 Ss etlerso St ( cago, I 
\t ( } s loront ( 
N ( No, Cts N Cts 
; $433 
4 $4 $430. 
; $425. $437 
; $429 $438..50 
; 4 $439..40 
- 4 +4 $440.. 


PATTERNS 


ts. No. Cts.| No. Cts. No. Cts 


s08..35/)1501..40 
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“Gimme somethin’ good—” 


HILDREN love Smith 

Brothers Cough Drops be- 
cause they taste so much like 
candy; and mothers like their 
children to have them because 
they keepcoughsand coldsaway. 
As they dissolve in the mouth, 
they gently medicate the throat, 
soothe the irritated tissues, clear 
the air passages and thus prevent 
the development of a dangerous 
condition, 
Smith Brothers Cough Drops 
have a 78-year reputation for 
purity. ec Billion were eaten 
last year. 


Made in twe kinds: the S. B. 
. Drops in the black and white 

box; Smith Brothers Menthe 

Drops in the orange box 





| COUGH DROPS SINCE iar 








LearninSpare Time atHome 

Earn $30-35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading Chicago Sys- 
tem. Endorsed by cn Es- 
tablished 25 yea 

Earn While. Pat aneet 5 


Dept. 93 « ‘421 South Ashland ely + Chicago 





A Sure Way To 
End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
cnough to moisten the sealp and rub it i: 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of 5 
dandruff will be gone, and two or thr ree 
more applications will completely dissolve 
and entirely destroy every single sign and 
trace of it, no matter how much dandruff 
you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of t) 
scalp will stop in- 
stantly and your hair 
will be lustrous, glossy, 
silky and soft, and 
look and feel a hun- 
dred times better 

You can get Liquid 
Arvon at any drug st 
store, and a four ounce 

















You Can't 
Comb Out 
Dandruff 


bottle is all you will = 
need. This simple 
re medy has never — H 


been know n 
to fai ~— 


LIQUID ARVON l=! 
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“You can wash ME with 
daintiest white fabrics 
and not hurt them’’ 


—says PETER PAN 


lam the wash goods whose colors are 
locked in, cannot come out. Rub meinthe 
tub as hard as you please. / will not fade. 
————_——( uarante 
We will replace any garment made of 
Peter Pan Fast Color Fabric 
if it fades 
L_Henry Glass & Co..____ 
I am for dressy uses or for constant wear, 
for every week in the year, and every day 
in the week. You will find my name on 
PRINTS — PLAINS —VOILES 
WOVEN CHECKS 
WOVEN STRIPES 
SHANTUNGS — SUITINGS 
Foryourownsafetyandsatisiactionrefuse 
all substitutes and 7ns7s¢ on the fabric that 
has this mark onthe selvage ofevery yard: 
“és . ” 
Genuine Peter Pan Fast Color 


If your dealer cannot supply you with 


Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics 


with my name on the selvage, write to 


Henry Glass & Co. for the book of 
LARGE AND 
BEAUTIFUL 
SAMPLES 


They will have your order filled promptly 
by areliable retailhouse. When you write 
forthese FREE SAMPLESbe sure to give 
the name of your dealer and sav if he sells 


Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrics 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 
44 WHITE ST. | NEW YORK 
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to Earn 
MONEY 
at 


Home 





women's 


other 

rience. Select the most appealing of 
these ten clever suggestions to earn pin 
money or develop a lucrative business 


ROFIT by 


expe 


Follow faithfully the detailed in- 
structions for merchandising and ad- 
vertising your work which may _ be 
personal service, making artistic dec- 
orations for the home or salable and 
easily made wearing apparel found in 
the article on this subject in the 
Spring copy of McCALL NEEDLE- 
WORK and DECORATIVE AKTS. 

Other articles you will find in this re- 
markable issue will tell you how to make 
Hand-made Rugs, Slip Covers, Painting 
on Fabrics, Unusual Lamp Shades, Sil- 
houettes and 40 ways to use th and the 
latest designs for all kinds of needlework, 


McCALL 
NEEDLEWORK 


AND DECORATIVE ARTS 


At Leading Merchants 25c 
or by mail 35c, from Dept. 3B, 


THE McCALL CO., 236 W. 37th St., N. Y. 

















BELLARION 


[Continued from page 22] 


absolute sovereign of Montferrat. By the 
lavish display of public and private vir- 
tues, by affability towards great and hum- 
ble, he was rendering himself beloved and 
respected. And step by step with this he 


was secretly labouring to procure con- 
tempt for his nephew. 
Nature, unfortunately, had rendered 


the boy weak. To increase it was directed 
all the training that Theodore took care 
should be supplied. Corsario, the tutoy, 
was a venal scoundrel. Further, Castruc- 
cio Lord of Fenestrella, the boy’s first 
gentleman in waiting, was a vicious and 
depraved Savoyard. 

Thus the aims of the Marquis Theodore 
were revealed to Bellarion, and the justi- 
fications for the movement that was afoot 
to thwart him. Of this movement the 
Princess Valeria was the heart and Bar- 
baresco the brain. 


TIMULATED by the presence of this 

new, accredited and energetic recruit 
to their cause, Messer Barbaresco as- 
sembled in his house in the forenoon of 
the following day a half dozen gentlemen 
who were engaged with him upon that 
crack-brained conspiracy. Four of these, 
including Count Enzo Spigno, were men 
who had been exiled from Montierrat and 


who had returned by stealth at Bar 
baresco’s summons. They talked a deal, 
as such folk will, but on the subject 


of the real means by which they hoped 
to prevail they were so vague that Bel- 
larion, boldly asserting himself, deliber 
ately set about provoking them. 

“Sirs, all this is inconclusive, and _ it 
leads us nowhere. What, indeed, am I 
to convey to her highness? Just that here 
in Casale at my Lord Barbaresco’s house 
some gentlemen of Montferrat hold 
assemblies to discuss her own and her 
brother’s wrongs? Is that all?” 

In silence they looked at him. And 
then at last, Count Spigno, whose expres 
sions had already revealed him the bit- 
terest enemy there of the Marquis Theo- 
dore, loosed a short laugh. “He’s in 
the right.” He swung to Bellarion. “Sir, 
we should deserve the scorn you do not 
attempt to dissemble if our plans went 
no farther than...” 

The voices of his fellow conspirators 
were raised in warning. But he brushed 
them contemptuously aside, a bold rash 
man. “A choicely posted arbalister will...” 

He got no further. This time his utter 
ance was smothered by their anger and 
alarm. Barbaresco and another laid rough 
hands upon him, and thrdugh the general 
din rang the opprobrious epithets they 
bestowed upon him. 

It was Barbaresco, oily and crafty, who 
sought to dispel, to deviate any assump- 
tion Bellarion might have formed. “Do 
not heed his words, sir. He is forever 
urging rash courses upon us. He, too, is 
impatient. And impatience is a dangerous 
mood to bring to such matters as these.” 

Bellarion was not deceived. They would 
have him believe that Count Spigno had 
intended no more than to urge a course, 
whereas what he perceived was that the 
Count had been about to disclose the 
course already determined. No less did 
he perceive that to betray his apprehen- 
sion of this fact might be never to leave 
that house alive. 

Therefore he used a deep dissimulation. 
He shrugged ill-humouredly. “Yet pa- 
tience, sir, can be exceeded until from a 
virtue it becomes a vice. I have more re- 
spect for an advocate of rash courses”— 
and he inclined his head slightly to Count 
Spigno—“than for those who practice 
excessive caution whilst time slips by.” 

“That, sir,” Barbaresco rebuked him, “is 
because you are young. With age, if you 
are spared, you will come to know better.” 

“Meanwhile,” said Bellarion completely 
to reassure them, “I see plainly enough 
that your message to her highness is 
scarce worth carrying.” He flung himself 
into his chair with simulated petulance. 

The conference came to an end soon 
afterwards, and the conspirators went 
their ways again singly. Shortly after the 
departure of the last of them Bellarion 
took his own, promising that he would re- 
turn that night. One last odd question he 
asked his host at parting. “The pavilion 
in the palace gardens is being painted. 
Can you say by whom?” 


Barbaresco’s blue eyes opened wide to 
stare at him for the oddness of his ques- 
tion. But he answered that probably one 
Gobbo, whose shop was in the Via del 
Cane, would be entrusted with the work. 

Into that shop of Gobbo’s, found by 
inquiry, Bellarion penetrated an hour 
later. Bellarion’s first question ascertained 
that the painting of the pavilion was in- 
deed in Gobbo’s hands. “My two lads are 
engaged upon it now, my lord.” 

Bellarion winced at the form of address, 
which took him by surprise until he re 
membered his scarlet suit with its im- 
posing girdle and gold hilted dagger. 

“The work progresses all too slowly,” 
said he sharply. “They require assistance, 
those lads of yours.” 

“Assistance!” The old man flung his 
arms to heaven. “Where shall I find it?” 

“Here,” said Bellarion, and tapped his 
breast with his forefinger. 

In amazement, Gobbo considered his 
visitor afresh and more searchingly. Bel 
larion lowered his voice to a tone of con 


fidence. “I'll be frank with you, Ser 
Gobbo. There is a lady of the palace, a 
lady oi her highness. It is important 


that I should have a word with this lady. 
And to compensate you... five 
ducats.” 

“Five ducats! For five ducats 

Bellarion perceived that he must not 
be given time for thought. “Come, my 
friend, lend me the clothes for the part, 
and do you keep these garments of mine 
in pledge for my safe return and for the 
five ducats that shall then be yours.” 


HUS it happened that as the Lady 

Dionara was walking by the lake, she 
heard herself addressed from the bridge 
that led to the pavilion. “Madonna! 
Would not her highness condescend to 
view the progress of the frescoes?” 

The Lady Dionara looked down hei 
nose at this greatly presumptuous fellow 
until he added softly: “And receive new 
at the same time of the young man she 
befriended yesterday?” That changed her 
expression and sent her off with the cryp 
tic message to her mistress. 

To view those frescoes came the Lady 
Valeria alone, leaving Monna Dionara to 
loiter on the bridge. Within the temple 
her highness found the bedaubed young 
painter. “Madonna, you do not recognise 
me,” he said by way of introducing him 
self. 

“Messer Bellarion! Is it yourself?” 

“Myself it is.” 

“But...why this? Why thus?” Her 
eyes were wide, she was a little breathless 

“T have more to report than may hur 
riedly be muttered behind a hedge.” 

“You bring messages?” 

““The message amounts to nothing. It 
is only to say that Messer Barbaresco de- 
sires me to say to you that everything 
progresses satisfactorily, which I interpret 
to mean that no progress whatever is be- 
ing made. And I venture to add this 
foolish venture never will progress in 
the sense you wish, nor to any end but 
disaster.” 

Her rebuke was cold. “Sir, you presume 
upon the messenger’s office. You meddle 
in affairs that are not your concern.” 

“Do you thank God for it,” said Bel- 
larion unabashed. “It is time someone 
gave these things their proper names so 
as to remove all misconception. Do you 
know whither Barbaresco and these other 
fools are thrusting you, madonna? 
Straight into the hands of the strangler.” 

“If that is all you have to tell me, I 
will leave you. I'll not remain to hear my 
friends and peers maligned by a base knave 
to whom I speak by merest accident.” 

“Not accident, madonna.” His tone was 
impressive. “A base knave I may be. But 
base by birth alone. These others whom 
you trust and call your peers are base by 
nature. I have told you, madonna, whither 
these crack-brained adventurers are 
thrusting you, so that they may advance 
themselves. Do you know the true im- 
port of the conspiracy? Do you know 
what they plan, these fools? The murder 
of the Marquis Theodore.” 

She stared at him round-eyed, afraid. 
“Murder?” she said in a voice of horror. 

He smiled darkly. “They had not told 
you, eh? Yet so indiscreet and rash are 
they that they [Turn to page 116] 
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MODEL GRAND 


The smallest (five foot) and daintiest 
Ivers & Pond grand. Its de duxe cas- 
ing faithfully follows the artistry of 
the greatest period in French design, 
In tone and touch it is equally refined 
and charming. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Combine the best 
Boston piano 


traditions of old time 
building with the most ad- 
vanced ideas of today. Built, as from the 
first, in Aut one quality—-the best—by the 
same interests, with the same artistic idk als, 
used in 500 institutions and 
75,000 home x 


they are over 
Our Catalog showing latest style tenden- 
; Uprights, Players 
mailed on request. 


cles) in Grands and 


? How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos direct 
from the fac tory on approval. © piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Railroad 
teoighte. Liberal allowance for old pianos in 
exchange Attractive easy payment Fa 

Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVIERS & POND PIANO CO. 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valaable 
information to buyers. 


Name 


Ww Address 
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DARKENS end BEAUTIFIES 
eY SHES and sROWS 


LASH a 
\ INSTANTLY, makes them ap- 
pete naturally dark, long and 
x ol ul c " 
nm to any face, 
Br Beene 
’ of lovely women. BLACK or BROWN, 
cbtainable in solid form or water- 
proof liquid. 75e at your dealer's or 


direct ety 
| MAYBELLINE CO. CHICAGO 




















PARIS BOURJOIS FRANCE 


JAVA 


The Wonderful French Face Powder 
A tint for every type 
Bourjois creates the world’s finest 
Rouges—hand-made in Paris. 
Eight variations to choose from. 
Demand them at your druggist— 
and write us for attractive booklet. 


A. BOURJOIS & CO. Inc. 
V37 West 34th Street, New York 


© REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 














Multiply Your Beauty 


As French girls do 
By Edna Wallace Hopper 


I have lately returned from my 
to France. Just to learn what French scien- 
tists have done to multiply beauty and keep multiply their beauty inside 30 minutes. 


34th trip with the package, to tell you all I know. 
I have seen countless girls, with these helps, 


I 


youth. have seen countless older women seem to 
I went there first some 40 years ago. They drop ten years. Learn what these helps 


made me a famous beauty, 


gained me a glor- mean to you. They may change your whole 


ious career. In all the years since they have career. Send the coupon with a dime and 


kept my youthful bloom. The thousands the package will come to you. 
who see me daily on the stage know that I fairness to yourself. 


Do this in 





still look a girl. For Trial Size 46 McC 


The best they gave me I now give to you 


I have had experts combine for me, in fou Seen tie E "Cl Wall R. cr, 33 Ta 
preparations, 52 major helps. All toilet coun 1 packing on samples of Youth Clay a 
ters now supply them in my name. uth Cream 


Any girl who wants more beauty, any 
woman who wants youth, should ask for my 


aid and advice. \ id $s 

Here I offer a sample package. It include I i “ag Nedigecic Monee ger erage ll rote Pr 
my White Youth Clay, the utmost ina beauty rges, Free sample of either. 
help. Also my Youth Cream—a dozen helps Youth Cream Powder or [] Face Powder 
in one. And the exquisite powder which we W! Flesh —Pens ette 





Stage stars use My Beauty Book will come 














Old Money Wanted ' 








ANT WORK.é..? 


lectors pay to $100.00 for A ! Karn $18 to $6 0 8 week RETOUCHING ph. rtos Men or 
high pre ums for all rar ns Ww " k Send men No selling or canvassing. 
tor Large Cole Polder M ' ge arantee empl yment, an dfarmigh WORKING OU frit 


FRE 







NUMISMATIC co., Dept. P Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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Picturing every- 
thing that children 
wear in all sizes up 
to six years of age. 


“This Style Book. 
Sent FREE \es 


NASHIONS for the tiny folk. This free book brings you 
I adorable styles for Baby. And for children up to six 
years of age. The same little garments that are sold in our 
’ exclusive ge stores in Six great Cities. Rompers, dresses, 
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betrayed it to me—to me of whom they 
know nothing save that I carried your 
broken half-ducat. What if I were a 
scoundrel who would sell to the Marquis 
Theodore this information.” 

“I can’t believe you! I can’t!” and 
igain she breathed aghast: “Murder!” 

“If they succeeded,” said _ Bellarion 
coldly, “all would be well. The notion 
does not shock me at all. What shocks 
me is that I see no chance of success for 
a plot conducted by such men with such 
inadequate resources. By joining them you 
can but advance the Regent’s aims. 
Let the attempt be made, and fail, or 


even let evidence be forthcoming of the 
conspiracy’s existence, and your brother 
is at the Regent’s mercy. Dissociate 


yourself from these men, or you may 
enable the Regent at a single stride to 
reach his ultimate ambition.” 

The pallor of her face, the heave of her 
breast, were witnesses to her agitation. 
‘You would frighten me,” she said, “if I 
did not know how false is your main as- 
sumption, that they plot murder. They 
would never dare this without my sanc- 
tion, and this they have never sought.” 

“Because they intend to confront you 
with an accomplished fact.” 

“They are misled by their devotion... 

“By their cupidity, madonna.” 

“T will not suffer you to say that.” 
Anger flared up again in her, loyal anger 
on behalf of those she deemed her only 
friends in her great need. She checked it 
instantly. “Sir, I perceive your interest, 
and I am grateful. If you would still do 
me a service, tell Messer Barbaresco from 
me that this plot of assassination must 
go no further. Tell him that I must 
be obeyed and that, rather than be a 
party to such an act, I would disclose the 
intention to the Marquis Theodore.” 

She was turning away, when he ar- 
rested her. “It is a little personal matter 
this. I am in need of five ducats.” 

He saw the momentary fro Wn, chased 
away by the beginnings of a smile. “You 
are consistent in that you misunderstand 
me, though I have once reminded you 
that, if I needed money for myself, I 
could sell my information to the Regent. 
The five ducats are for Gobbo who lent 
me this smock.” And he told her all. 

She considered him more gently. “You 
hall have ten ducats, unless your pride 
is above...” 

“Do you see pride in me?” 

She looked him over with a certain 
haughty amusement. “A monstrous pride, 
an overweening vanity in your acuteness.” 

“T'll take the ten ducats to convince 
you of my humility. I may yet need the 
ther five in the service of your highness.” 


” 


ELLARION and Barbaresco sat at 

supper, waited upon by an untidy and 
unclean old man who afforded all the ser- 
vice of that decayed establishment. When 
the repast was done and the old servant 
had retired, Bellarion startled his host by 
the portentous gravity of his tone. 

“My Lord, you and I must talk. I told 
you that her highness sends no answer to 
your message, which is the truth, since 
there was no message and consequently 
could be no answer. I did not tell you, 
however, that she sends you a message 
which is in some sense an answer to cer- 
tain suspicions that I voiced to her. The 
poor lady was so downcast by your 
inaction that, to cheer her, I ventured to 
express the opinion that you are perhaps 

t quite so aimless as you appear.” 
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“Oh, but proceed! The opinion?” Bar- 
baresco fiercely challenged him. 

“You'll remember what Count Spigno 
said before you others checked him. The 
arbalister, you remember.... So I told 
her highness that one of these fine days 
her friends in Casale might cut the Gor- 
dian knot with a crossbow shaft.” 

Barbaresco suggested by his attitude a 
mastiff crouching for a spring. “Ah!” he 
commented. “And she said?” 

“The very contrary of what I expected. 
She bade me tell you that if such a thing 
were indeed in your minds, you must dis- 
miss it. That she would be no party to it 
That sooner she would herself denounce 
the intention to the Marquis Theodore.” 

With an oath Barbaresco came to his 
feet, his great face purple, the veins of 
his temple standing forth like cords. He 
heaped horrible and obscene abuse upon 
Bellarion’s head. “You infamous fool! 
You triple ass! You chattering ape!’ 
With these, amongst other terms the 
young man found himself bombarded 
“Get you back to her, and tell her, you 
numbskulled baboon, that there was never 
any such intention.” 

“T carry no lies to her.” 

Before this firmness the wrath went 
out of Barbaresco. Weakly he sank sag- 
ging into his chair. “The ruin you have 
wrought! The ruin!” 

“But surely, sir, by other means.... 

“There are no other means at our com- 
mand. Have we the money to levy 
troops? Oh, why do I waste my breath 
upon you? You'll tell the others tomor- 
row what you've done, and they shall tell 
you what you are.” 

It was a course that had its perils. But 
if once in the stillness of the night his 
shrewd wits counselled him to rise, dress 
and begone, he stilled the coward counsel. 
Yet that the danger was very far from 
imaginary the next morning’s conference 
showed him. Scarcely had the plotters 
realised the nature of Bellarion’s activ- 
ities than they were clamouring for Bel- 
larion’s blood. Casella, the exile, sprang 
for him with dagger drawn, breathing 
fire and slaughter. But Barbaresco bodily 
interposed himself. “Not in my house!” 
he roared. “Not in my house!” his only 
concern being his own incrimination. 

“Nor anywhere, unless you are bent on 
suicide,” said Bellarion calmly, and by his 
calm subdued their clamours. He moved 
from behind Barbaresco to confront them. 
“You are forgetting that I am the lady 
Valeria’s ambassador, and that in my 
murder she will see your answer, a dec- 
laration of your avowed intention to 
pursue your present plans which she con- 
demns. She will denounce you, sirs, not 
only for my murder, but for the intended 
murder of the Regent. Slay me, and you 
just as surely slay yourselves.” 

In their baffled fury they turned upon 
Count Spigno, whose indiscretion had 
created this situation. Count Spigno let 
the storm rage, but at last it was he who 
discovered and made the counter-move. 

“You there, Master Bellarion!” he 
called. “Here is what you are to tell your 
lady in answer to her threat: We who 
have set our hands to this task of ridding 
the State of the Regent’s thraldom, will 
not now draw back. We are not to 
be daunted by threats. Point out to 
this imperious lady that she cannot be- 
tray us without betraying herself, and 
that whatever fate she invokes upon us 
will certainly overtake her as well.” 

[Continued in Arrit McCatv’s] 
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A Little Garden of Roses 
[Continued from page go] 


Teplitz; Paul Neyron; Columbia; Gen 
eral Jacqueminot; Killarney Queen; Los 
A..celes; Radiance; Duchess of Welling- 
ton; Mrs. Aaron Ward. And four climb- 
ers:—American Pillar; Dr. Van Fleet; 
Silver Moon; Gardenia. 

Taking these as a nucleus, it is easy to 
add others that recommend themselves to 
one’s individual taste. Lady Alice Stanley 
for instance; and the exquisite, coppery- 
vellow Lady Hillingdon, who is, neverthe- 
less, too delicately bred to withstand cer- 
tain very exposed situations. Mme. 
Edouard Herriot is a flame-colored ex- 
quisite deservedly popular. 


My Mortal Enemy 
[Continued from page 83] 


Henshawe died in Alaska. I have stiil 
the string of amethysts, but they are 
unlucky. If I take them out of their 
box and wear them, I feel all evening 
a chill over my heart. Sometimes when 
I have watched the bright beginning of 
a love story, when I have seen a com- 
mon feeling exalted into beauty by 
imagination, generosity, and the flaming 
courage of youth, I have heard again 
that strange complaint breathed by a 
dying woman into the stillness of night, 
like a confessiqn of the soul: “Why must 
I die like this, alone with my mortal 
enemy ?” 
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The Doll She Has. 


Been Longing For 


Don’t keep that little girl of yours 
waiting any longer for her Bye-Lo 
Baby Doll. Perhaps she has already 
seen it. If she has, no other doll 
will satisfy her. This cuddlesome 
mite with the wee, soft body to snug- 
gle into the hollow of her arm, has 
the irresistible appeal of the real live 
three-day-old baby it soclosely resem- 
bles. It sleeps and cries, too. 

Grace Storey Putnam, the famous sculptor 
studied babies for years to get just the tender 
quality modeled so accurately in the Bye-Lo 
Baby Doll. You can tell the genuine copy- 
righted Bye-Lo Baby by the imprint of her 
name on the back of the head and her signa- 
ture in facsimile on the identification tag at- 
tached to each dol 

Comes in seven sizes, 9 to 20 inches high, 
at all leading toy and department stores 
Write our Dept. 16B if your dealer does not 
carry it, and we will tell you where to get it. 


Sole Licensee and Peer or f the 
Genuine “*K and Lo Ba 


Geo. Borgfeldt& Co., 111- it DE ast 6th St, New York 
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DESERT BOUND 
{Continued from page 04] 


The lowing of cattle, so intimate during 
the tedious season of snows, now carrying 
from afar on a breeze laden with the 
scent of spring, seemed to hold a note of 
farewell for John. He had enough of 
Colorado. There was a hunger in his heart 
and a restlessness in his soul that nothing 
could appease. 

He was riding home from Cleland with 
the mail, and saw inthe distance High-Lo 
coming to meet him, accompanied by a 
rider on a mount somewhat familiar. He 
tortured his memory until he recognized 
the horse as one Beany rode in Arizona 
and knew the slim, straight figure in the 
saddle was none other than Beany himself. 

“Yea, Cowboy!” yelled the rider in a 
voice that cleared all shadow of doubt. 
“How are you ridin’ these days?” 

“Managing to stick on!” John called 

They came up then, wheeling their 
horses about. “Just back from Black 
Mesa?” asked John. 

“Yep,” returned Beany. “And it shore 
was lonely holdin’ that post.” 

“Folks away long?” John followed 

“You're talkin’! Come back only a week 
ago. Guess they was scared of the flu. It 
shore hit the reservation awful hard — 
particular down around Taho. Three 
leaths down there.” 

John’s heart began to thump. “Deaths? 
Who?” 

“Wal, I can’t give names,” said Beany. 
“If what I got was true there was a baby, 
an Indian kid and a youngish woman.” 

“White woman?” asked John, legs and 
arms gone suddenly numb 

Beany peered into John’s face. “Say, are 
you takin’ the census?” 

A hideous fear made John vehement. 
“Answer me, you fool.” 

Beany took offense. “Someone’s been 
feedin’ you pepper or bad liquor!. . Yes 
It’s a white woman. Not been there long. 
Tuberculosis case and took the flu quick. 
Wife of one of the government men.” 

John gave a great expulsion of breath. 
A bessniiee heat within him suddenly lost 
its fire. He felt the reins slipping through 
his fingers and retrieved 

“Anybody seen anything of Hand- 
some?” asked High-Lo. 

“Handsome ?” 

“Sure. That splinter of a would-be 
cow-rider called Willy Newton.” 

“Oh! Wilbur Newton! Haven't seen 
him but I’ve heard some. He’s opened a 
small post in that deserted adobe buildin’ 
at Sage Springs.” 

John caught a significant wink and nod 
from High-Lo. “On what, I'd like to 
know ?” queried High-Lo. 

“Borrowed funds, I’m guessin’. And if 
he can go any way but broke, I'll give 
him my horse, and the saddle thrown in.” 

“IT heard Hanley would be in Colorado 
some time this winter,” lied John in an at- 
tempt to lure Beany into telling more. 
“Did Pop Weston mention his leaving 
Phoenix early?” 

Beany screwed his face into a reflective 
knot. “Come to think of it, yes. Seems, 
though, it was Gallup Pop Weston said 
he’d went.” 

night shared with Beany kept John 
and High-Lo apart. However, early the 
next morning, after Beany had left for 
Cleland, they strolled toward the corral 
together and relieved their minds of 
thoughts they shared. “Of course you got 
it,” High-Lo remarked. “Newton’s post is 
a cover for their real business.” 

John agreed. 

“An’ they’re dumb fools if they think 
they can get by with that. I reckon when 
we're on our way to Black Mesa I can 
use that roll of barbed wire I toted along.” 

John anticipated this reaction from 
High-Lo and knew he would be hard to 
handle. “Don’t be too anxious. Give them 
plenty of rope to hang themselves with.” 

“Hang themselves, nothin’! I’m goin’ 


to be there for the dance. Why the delay ?” 


The time had come when John could 
no longer deceive High-Lo. “If I mix in 
this affair, I can’t do it without betraying 
the woman I love,” he said unsteadily 

High-Lo’s jaw fell and his eyes widened 
to their limit. Then his lips met in a thin 
line and his eyes narrowed. He studied 
John a minute. “The woman you love?” 

“Yes. She’s Wilbur Newton’s wife.” 

High-La blinked as if in anticipation of 
a blow he stood to take. [Turn to page 118] 
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DESERT BOUND 


[Continued from page 117] 


“Don’t 
begged John. 


look at me that way, pal,” 
“My love’s honest—as hon- 
est as heaven. You’ve got to believe me 
Let me tell you about it. Not here. Come 
on to the corral.” He walked away with- 
out looking back, and it was a full minute 
before he heard High-Lo plodding behind 
him. When they reached the corral, High- 
Lo still kept his distance, squatting on his 
heels about twenty feet from where John 


stood. He snapped a piece of brush and 
started drawing designs with it in the 
sand. John moved closer, and began his 


confession, starting with the day he first 
saw Mary. Soon the stick with which 
High-Lo played ceased moving, and shortly 
it fell to the ground. He was listening in- 
tently for all that his head was averted 
So John went on, becoming lost in his 
recital. Suddenly it was over. He had ex- 
plained how Mary had sent him away 
There was nothing more to tell. 

High-Lo looked up. He stared at John 
in frank amazement. “And this has been 
happenin’ to you,” he muttered, “and you 
not tellin’ me till now?” 

“But you understand that, don’t you?” 

“Mebbe. You see, I ain’t never been in 
love. What you’ve t told me makes me hi ate 
t all. Hate it all! Do you hear me? 

High-Lo’s face moved convulsively as 
he brought his speech to its passionate 
close. John was grieved to see the boy so 
shaken. “There’s nothing come between 
us. Don’t feel that way. I need you more 
than ever. You’ve saved my life—my self- 





respect. I’m sure if you hadn’t come to 
Colorado I'd have gone back to Taho 
like a fool. You’ve been my backbone. 
Heavens, how I needed you!” 

“You’ve got me wrong,” returned 
High-Lo. “I’d hate anything that hurt 
you. That’s the trouble. It is hurting 


you—you who'd give your life for anyone 
else. No. Don’t get the idea I’m jealous 
Not of a woman.” 

John fell prey to emotions that made 
speech difficult. “And you'll stick by me?” 

A scoffing snort was High-Lo’s response. 
There was fire in his eye. The boy was 
ruminating abstractedly. “I’ve got it!” 
he cried after a moment. 

“What ?” 

“All your strange cuttin’ up. Sellin’ the 
car, talkin’ about stayin’ over in Taho- and 
then not stayin’... Lots of things! An’ 
you thought it was her died in Taho 


Here’s a bit of advice. Hang on to that 
five hundred. She'll be needin’ it. An 
hombre like him will have to have a 
fancy funeral.” 


“What do you mean?” 

“This!” High-Lo shot back immediately 
“All my life I’ve known that someday 
I'd do suthing big. All my life I knew 
that suthing ‘not regular was goin’ to 
happen to me. It’s come. I have to shoot 
a man. An’ I can do it like I was shootin’ 
a hydrophobia skunk. Conscience just 
that clear. I'll shoot him tryin’ to stop 
me from stoppin’ him sellin’ booze to the 
Indians. See? He’s a dead man. I’m a 
hero. You’re a bridegroom.” 

“But you can’t shoot Newton!” 

“Oh yes I can! My arm’s not paralyzed 
I'm leavin’ you mucho pronto for Sage 
Springs. You'll still be in Colorado when 
I'm seein’ my party over the trail.” High 
Lo sprang to his feet and stalked off. 

“High-Lo!” called John. No answer 

“High-Lo!” Still no answer. 

John drew his gun. “High-Lo, I'll shoot 
you in the heel if you don’t come back! 

John might have saved his words. He 
shot into the air, which proved another 
waste of effort. He fired the gun again 
Then High-Lo turned. 

“The girl has sure set you crazy!” he 
yelled back. “Pack your gun. You might 
need it to poke between me an’ a sheriff.” 
With that he broke into a run. John, 
furious at him, started in full pursuit. As 
he passed the sheep shed he caught sight 
of an old lasso rope dropped carelessly 
o rthe fence. He snatched it and swung 
the rope to a good size loop. Immediately 
after he renewed his pursuit. His arm 
swept wide, the rope circling, and in an- 
other moment High-Lo was checked with 
a startling jerk, and his hands were bound 
to his sides. He pulled back fiercely 
against the taut rope, red-mad and eyes 
blazing. 
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Combination Offer—five piece set and cotton all for $1.00! 
Order No. 272._ Remit by check, money order, or cash. We e 
pay postage. Your satisfaction is assured by our 26 years’ 
reputation as America’s largest art needlework house. 
FREE yet et 
Art Needlewor Book 
in color—a complete display 
2 all the new embroidery things. In- 
cludes bedroom sets of colo broad- 
cloth; tea aprons; non-crushable real 
Irish linen dresses; new card table 
covers; the popular oblong table 
cloths; sash curtains; infants’ wear 
with dainty patterns; and children’s 
rments stamped with the famous 
“Teenie Weenie”’ figures. 
You'll find this catalog full of new 
ideas—at prices unequaled elsewhere. 
Send for your copy today whether or not you desire of 





FREDERICK HERRSCHNER, Inc. Est. 1899 
6614 So. Ashiand A Chi 














"7 BUNIONS 


PEDODYNE, the marvelous new Solv banishes 
Bunions. The pain stops almost Caer, the Hum 
vanishes as though by magic. THEN YOU WILL 
HAVE SHAPELY FEET 


SENT ON TRIAL 


I want you to have relief from Bunions Iwant youto 
know the pleasure of g fi © — will gladly ar- 


range 4 send you abe try. Simply write 
and sa: “T want t try PEDODY NEL Addres: 

KAY LABORATORIES Dept. S636 
186 N. La Salle Chicago, Wi. 









~ FURNISHINGS 

Of latest designs in living, dining, 
bedroom and library suites; kitchen cabinets; gas, 
\ coal and oil ranges, electric sweepers, washing and 
\ sewing machines, refrigerators, incubators, etc, 
A: homes, shipped direct from manufacturer to 

you cutting out jobber’s and retailer's ahh ofits 
Write Today for this big book explaining our 
30-day Free Trial in your home no matter 
where you live.Guaranteed or return at our expense. 


Blackburn & Co. mpenrous: IND. 
Colson Wheel Chairs 


and Cripples’ Tricycles 
Models for All Needs 


The COLSON Co, 


1655 Cedar St., Elyria, O. 
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Scimething NEW 
for BOBBED HAIR 


There is a tremendous difference in bobs. Some 
are wonderfully attractive and becoming, while 
others, well — which kind is yours ? 

I wish you could picture the becoming kind I 
have in mind — the sort that makes men turn to 
admire. I can’t tell you what the color is, but 
it’s full of those tinydancing lights that somehow 
suggest auburn, yet which are really no more ac- 
tual colorthansunlightis. It’s only when the head 
is moved that you catch thea suggestion— 
the fleeting glint of gold. 

— have no idea how much . your bob can be 

with the “tiny tint” Golden Glint 
oats will give it. If you want a bob like that 
I have in mind, buy a package and see for your- 
self. Arall drug stores, or send 25¢ direct to 
J.W. Kost Co., 642 Rainier Ave., Seattle, Wn. 


Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO 
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FREIGHT 
You can 
buy allof Bae——-~ a 
the materials for a complete 


home direct from the manu- 
facturer and save four profits, on the 
lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. 









Nine different 
floor plan ar- 
rangementsof this 
house are shown 
in Catalog. 2 and 
3bedroom designs 

radeandinside 
ellar entrances. 


yiteledar ¢ 
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Ca 

Living room, 
dining room, 
2 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bath, 
3 other plans 
in catalog. Very 
high grade lum- 
ber throughout, = 

















Story and a half 
semi-bungalow, with 
second floor avail- 
able for 2 bed 
rooms. Two floor 
plan arrangements. 

















Large living room 
with circle-tread open 
stairway, dining 
room, kitchen. 
3 bedrooms, 
each with 
closet. Bath on 
second floor. 
Price includes all lumber cut to fit; high- 
est grade interior woodwork, siding, flooring, 
windows, doors, glass, paint, hardware, nails, 
lath, roofing, withcomplete instructions and drawings. 
Freight paid to your station. Permanent Homes 

PORTABLE. Many styles of year ‘oo pie 
summer cottages and garages to choose from. arest 


mill today for FREE Money-Saving Catalog No. 4262 


The ALADDIN Co., Bicuican 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portiand, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


a Hos Id jo? in Heme Cooling! 
° as Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
‘Shows just how tomake home cook- 
ing. : Bie prods: ff candy - making 
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flius, booklet, “‘Cooking 
School of Home Economics, e75 €. 58th St., 


Kissproof 
Lipstick ~ 


Makes_ Alluring 
lips! Intriguing 
lips! Lovely lips! 
Used by America’s 
leading beauties. 
Kisspr e Lipstick is a 
new ¢ 





Chicage 


American 
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George Sand 
[Continued from page 7] 


the instincts of an affectionate nature 
drew her towards her mother, a woman 
common, uneducated and silly, but whem 
George Sand loved, because she was her 
mother, just as later she loved her own 
children because she was their mother 

The consequence of this unpleasant situ 
ation was that George Sand fled into mar 
riage. She married a M. Dudevant, a good- 
looking man, and perhaps a well-meaning 
man, but the most unfortunate husband 
imaginable for a woman of brains and 
temperament. His only interests he found 
in cattle and in the fields; he drank; his 
wife irritated him, and he did not hesitate 
to beat her, and he was not faithful. 
Naturally the high-spirited girl, little over 
twenty-one, would not tolerate these 
things. She left the country house at 
Nohant, taking great pains to provide for 
the well-being of her children, and went 
to live in Paris. 

It should be recalled that in the eighteen 
twenties France granted no divorces. How 
ever unfaithful Dudevant might have 
been, George Sand could obtain no re 
dress. Under such conditions it was im- 
possible for her to regularize her situ 
ation, and so, like George Eliot, she delib- 
erately set aside the marriage bond. 

The portrait of George Sand by Char- 
pentier shows us a woman with large fea 
tures, a heavy mouth and a heavy jaw, 
but the dark eyes under beautifully drawn 
eyebrows are full of fire, full of nobility. 
Indeed George Sand was noble, but she 
was as immensely foolish as people of 
talent sometimes know how to be 

Many names occur in the adventures of 
George Sand, but this aspect of her life is 
especially bounded by de Musset and 
Chopin. 

Alfred de Musset has descended in the 
history of French poetry as a delicate, 
rather than as an impassioned singer. He 
was good-looking and effeminate, but he 
had good taste, belonged to an aristocratic 
family, and so it is likely that he was 
attracted mentally rather than physically. 
Indeed, at that time George Sand had 
written several novels which _ illustrated 
peculiar and entirely novel talent. Her 
books, “Indiana,” “Lelia,” “Elle et Lui”’— 
all these express the French eighteen 
thirties and the great romantic movement. 
This movement must be understood if we 
are to compass George Sand. Her novels 
are full of protests against the marriage 
relation; she demands for woman not 
political rights, but emotional rights, the 
power to love whom she chooses, and 
how she chooses. 

All this had its effect upon de Musset. 
His weakness found some assurance in the 
masculine mentality of George Sand, but 
almost at once they fell in love; on the 
side of de Musset, rather light and self 
atisfied, on the side of George Sand, gen 
crous. At last there came to George Sand 
a deeply masculine instinct : she wanted to 
take her beloved away, into some distant 
country where they would be alone, and 
where she might slowly devour him. Sud- 
denly, she asked de Musset to go with 
her to Italy. 

The journey to Italy, which took place 
when George Sand was thirty, was wholly 
wretched. George Sand lived in a con 
tant state of mental activity, writing, 
writing, spilling ink upon table and floor, 
setting down ideas between kisses. Mean- 
while de Musset showed himself indolent, 
spent his time at cafés, dancing, and amus- 
ing himself. Then he became ill, according 
to some; having delirium tremens, accord- 
ing to others, typhoid fever, and perhaps 
merely Italian malaria. The doctor pre- 
scribes for the sick poet, while George 
Sand grows madly irritated, and at last 
exasperated by the sick room. She for- 
sakes de Musset, flees to France, giving 
herself once more to a fury of creation. 

And so we come to Chopin, that mar- 
velous composer for the piano. Here was 
again a man of delicate health and high- 
strung temperament. In this case George 
Sand was the aggressor, and it is said that 
after listening while he played one of his 
nocturnes, she leapt to her feet, flung her 
arms round his neck, embraced him, and 
said, with justice, that he was one of the 
heaven-born! Thereupon Chopin, who was 
vain, fell more and more under her sway. 

As soon as Chopin was completely un- 
der her spell, George Sand felt rising with- 
in her the impulse she [Turn to page 120] 
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EVEREADY — 


the most flashlight that money can buy! 
Eveready has features found nowhere else 


THE first practical flashlight ever 

made was an Eveready. Eveready 

Flashlight Batteries were the first 

perfected. The miniature Mazda 

lamp for flashlights was developed 

by Eveready. All the tried-and- 

true flashlight features that insure 

long and trouble-proof service were 

pioneered by Eveready. Here are 

some of the reasons why Eveready 

is your best buy in flashlights: 

1. Safety-lock switch, which prevents accidentai 
lighting and wasting of current. 

2. Hinged metal ring in end-cap for hanging 
up flashlight when not in use. 
. Focusing device, which gives wide, spreading 
beam or narrow, long-range’ beam at the 
twist of a wrist. 

4. Ribbed grip, in either nickel or ribbon-black 
finish. 

5. Octagonal lens-ring, which prevents rolling 
when you lay flashlight down. 

6. Handsome, beveled, crystal-clear lens. 

7. Guarantee of materials and workmanship. 


Eveready Flashlights meet every 
need for light— indoors and out. 


To Hang Up Things 
In the Bed Room 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Securely Hold Heavy Articles 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 


How to Have Soft, 
Pretty White Hands 


women will undoubtedly be glad 
they may have beautiful, white, 
hands regardless of the work 
they have to do. The secret lies in rubbing a 
little Ice-Mint into the hands occasionally 
preferably ji ist before retiring at night. In 
the morning you will be agreeably surprised 
at the pleneniit transformation that has been 
wrought by even a single application. Ice- 
Mint is made from a Japanese product that is 
simply marvelous for its beautifying prop 
erties whether used on the hands or face 
Regardless of what kind of work a woman 
does she should have pretty hands as they are 
really the true marks of refinement. A few 
applications of Ice-Mint will actually make 
any woman proud of her hands and skin. It 
costs little and is sold and recommended by 
good druggists everywhere 


P Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 

100 in script lettering, including two 

é ings sets of envelopes, $3.50. Write for 
samples. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00 


C. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1042 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
























Many toe 
know how 


soit, pretty 


Portable light in its most conve- 
nient form. ‘There’s a type for 
every purpose and purse, and an 
Eveready dealer nearby. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON CoMPANy, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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ASTHMA 


The assurance of comfortable repose 


appeals to every sufferer from asthma. 
The popularity 
due to 
Continuous treatment while the 
enjoys undisturbed rest. 
Avoidance of internal medication. 
Prompt relief. 


of Vapo-Cresolene is 


patient 


Unquestionable merit. 


“Used 
While 
You 
Sleep” 
The household remedy for bronchial 
troubles 
Sold by druggists 
Send for descriptive booklet 14B 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming -Miles Bidg., Montreal, Canada 
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The millions who choose it for their baths 


because it floats, love it for their skins 
it 1S pure. 
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hr. shipments 
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Coprright 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Quick to stick —mends cellitloid, toys, furniture. 
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Cormrcnx & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
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D” RING 25 years we have taught 
professional nursing to 30,000 


is this famous almond-seented pink creme; contains women in their own homes—be 

7 =e een e ee ~ —¢ Is 7 tb tifie \ ginners as well as practical nurses 
base—all th oe Weed ber taitiione. tee Our Graduates Earn 
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i after two months’ trial 


~ | Minimum age 18 
 SEM-PRAY THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
304 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Li ; STOP Skin 


-s \Troubles/ e 






; 2 SKIN |} Do you suffer from skin troubles? 
A. a 1 tong tor relief from on 
Onk Ine erson Pp would you give for a cool, clear, Velve' 
u we (ALP skin? Then try the famous lot . % 





~) D.D. D. 


=> 


This b ealing antiseptic yak has arecord of 25 of success tn 
reliewi ng 8 n troubles. The action of D, dD. ayo & and gentle; 
atill it thee the irritated | ckin inetaotiy > ye? D. D. D. te your 
tro sabled ‘skin It will remove your skin fetion and allay irritation. 


Trial Bottle Free 


Write today for generous free trial bottle of D. D. D. Prescrip- 
tion and get quic tohet i From our = troubles. any le maalied 
free and post . A postal will do Teed’ ne 


BABBITT, Inc.,Perfumers 
DEPT. 204 
4049 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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George Sand 
[Continued from page 119| 


had known before. She must have her 
beloved to herself. Just as she had taken 
de Musset to Italy, she took Chopin to the 
Balearic Islands, off the coast of Spain in 
the Mediterranean. The place was adorable, 
a land where orange and olive trees bloom- 
ed in the open. But Chopin was ill, con- 
sumption working within his breast, and so 
expecting George Sand to attend to him in- 
stead of playing the lover. Meanwhile 
she worked day by day as she always had, 
while Chopin complained of the primitive 
island where facilities for washing had 
not been thought of, where forks and 
spoons were scarce. Finally, for by this 
time George Sand had obtained a judicial 
separation from her miserly and drunken 
husband, Chopin accompanied George 
Sand to Nohant. But she exhausted him 
with her excitement, with her enthusiasms, 
and gradually the parting came. 

No doubt Chopin was partly to blame 
for the parting. He was, one cannot call 
it anything else, crotchety. He quarrelled 
with George Sand because she detected in 
his music imitative harmony. Also he was 
vain, and when he went to London, re- 
joiced intensely in the popularity which 
met him there when he was presented to 
Queen Victoria. 

A perusal of George Sand’s letters, 
which make up three large volumes, re- 
veals a woman. whom one cannot help 
liking because she displays, together 
warmth of heart and intellectual brilliance. 

The domestic note, too, is strong in 
George Sand. If she had had a kind hus- 
band who allowed her to write, to love 
her children and to love him, she might 
have made no personal history. 

The reader should not conclude that 
George Sand was a sentimentalist. Her 
masculine mind was tender, but she.could 
fight, and she summed up life by saying 
“Peace at any price is a. delusion, and 
that which is bought by cowardice is but 
a ruthless annihilation that doea not even 
afford the poor advantage of a Yingering 
death.” It is, therefore, not remarkable 
that such a woman should have been rec- 
ognised by men and women of eminence. 

Her correspondence with Flaubert is 
perhaps the most interesting of all: in the 
first place because no question of love 
arose between them, George Sand being 
many years older than Flaubert; in the 
second place because Flaubert embodies 
the most austere talent that ever gave it- 
self to the novel. Flaubert evidently re- 
spects her judgment and with her discusses 
his plans; it is a pretty compliment. 

If George Sand, instead of being born 
in 1804, had been born in 1870, she would 
have been a greater writer. Instead of 
taking her first intellectual food from 
Rousseau and his sex romanticism, she 
would have fed her brain from Flaubert, 
Renan, de Maupassant, Huxley, Darwin. 
She would have been a greater writer, 
but she would not have been a greater 
woman. She would have been as fallible, 
and perhaps she would not have been as 
generous. We may sum up the quality of 
gallantry which makes George Sand a 
gentle memory, by quoting from her last 
letter, which she wrote to Dr. Favre two 
days before she died: 

“Thanks, dear friend, for your kind let- 
ter! I will follow all your prescriptions. 
To the report I sent you yesterday, I will 
now add my reply to the questions you 
put to-day. The general state is not 
worse, and, in spite, of my age (almost 
seventy-two) I do not feel the symptoms 
of senility.... But a portion of life’s func- 
tions being almost entirely suppressed, I 
wonder where I am going to, and whether 
I must not be prepared to go off suddenly 
some fine morning! I should prefer to 
know now, rather than have the surprise. 
I am not one of those who are afraid at 
the prospect of submitting to a.great and 
general law, and rebel against the con- 
clusion of universal life; but I will, in 
order to get cured, do all that is pre- 
scribed to me, and should my fits leave 
me a day of rest, I will come to Paris, so 
that you may help me to lengthen my 
task; for I feel I am still useful to my 
family.” 

Madame de Pompadour died, gracefully ; 
she detained the priest and said: “One 
moment, M. l’'Abbe, we shall leave to- 
gether.” George Sand died 
thinking of her kindred and of mankind. 
She, too, knew how to die. 


generously, 
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The last thing 
before the party 





WITH her dinner guests almost.at her doorthe 
hostess runs her Bissell Sweeper over the 
floors to pick up the last fleck of dirt or litter. It 
runs so,easily ~requires so little effort that she can 
use it without disarranging a fold in her pretty eve- 
ning frock. or a tress of her perfectly coifed head. 

Nothing takes the place of the Bissell. Nothing 
does this everyday work as well, or so easily 
and quickly. The large revolving bristle brush 
gently but thoroughly picks up dirt, thread, lint, 
crumbs, the inevitable litter of the home. Saves 
precious-minutes and prevents fatigue. A thumb 
pressure empties it, 

In homes many wise housekeepers keep a Bis- 
sell on each floor. It means a sweeper always at 
hand without carrying it about. Most Bissells last 
10'to 15 years or longer. 

Cyco Ball Bearing Bissells at around $6. Other 
grades for less. Play-size Bissells for a few dimes. 
At furniture, hardware, housefurnishing and de- 
partment stores. Booklet on request—or circular on 
care of your present Bissell to get the best service. 
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Clothes for 
Little Folks 


Also new tub dresses, sports clothes and 
working dresses for women and girls. New 
ideas in easily made lingerie, suggestions for 
home decoration, etc., in our new Spring 
Sewing Book just off the press. These are all 
trimmed and finished with 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 
which comes in percale, lawn, cambric and three 
qualities of silk. 


Send 10 cents in stamps 

for book and three-yard sample in fast 

WRIGHTS color percale in any one of the follow- 

BIAS FOLD TAPE ing colors: Yellow, Linen, Gray, Light 

Blue, Orange. Red, Navy, Lavender, 

i Gams (tes Old Rose, Pink, Copenhagen, Reseda, 
Brown, Black. 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 
Manufacturers 


Orange, N. J. 
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back in a twinkling. . . just shine 
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Copyright 1926 — Banton Mfg. Co 
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jar makes 40 pints of etfective, 
antiseptic At your drug store. FREE 


YK of directions and uses sent upon request. 


STERIZOL CO 
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| CLUB FEET 
| Edward King, 
948 Humphrey, 







For 30 years McLain Ortho- 
pedic Sanitarium has been 
devote a to the treatment of 
crippled children and young 
adults. No plaster paris is 
used. No surgical operations 
performed requiring chloro- 
form or any general an- 
aesthetic. Facilities for 
immediate reception of 
patients. Parents may 
Oak Park, | retain full charge of 
Illinois children and give them 

pe rsonal care during 











treatment, if desired. 


Write for Free Books 


“Deformities and Paralysis” 
and “Book of References” 
show andtellof McLain 
Sanitariam’s facilities for 
treating Club Feet, In- 
fantile Paralysis, Spinal 
Diseases and Deformities, 
Hip and Knee Disease, 
Wry Neck, Etc. \ 


McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
944 Aubert Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. U.S.A. | pet Tear 


Edward King 
Has Straight 
Useful Feet 

























THE 
LIV TLE WOMEN 
[Continued from page 37] 


kitchen | Play till three till five 
Supper | Read or play Abba | —I 
write my journal first v I come in to 
school 

Tuesday, May 4. After lessons I sat in 
my chamber and read “Undine.” Mr 
Emerson took us to ride. We went to the 
place where he is to build a Lodge 
to study in. He drove us to Waldron 
Pond and took Cary Pratt, Ellen Emer- 
son and me in a boat. It was very pleas- 
ant on the water—At breakfast father 
read about Jesus riding the colt in Jeru- 
salem. 


Sew 
with 
en 


The happiness was to persist through 
her short life, for Beth was the very 
darling of the household. Her father 


cannot speak of her without a display of 


tenderness that after all these years 
brings moisture to one’s eyes. 
Anna at sixteen, began to serve her 


apprenticeship at teaching at Walpole and 

Bronson’s pride in her and keen interest 

in her work is shown in every letter he 

wrote her. But his words for and about 

Elizabeth belong to his third child alone 

“Concord, Hillside, Friday, 3 P. M 
December 10, 1847 

Dear Anna: Elizabeth has just left us to 
pass some time with Miss Robie in Boston. 
Your Mother, Louisa and Abby have just 
returned from the Station with tearful 
eyes and a sadness at the heart. And little 
Abby declares there is no pleasure for her 
now in this old ugly house. The house is, 
indeed, shorn of some of its attractiveness 
now that the pure little maid is gone, 
whose gentle assiduities to all its inmates 
were so uninterrupted and so sweet. But 
she will reap advantage from the change 
and we shall learn the more of her worth 
The Good God will protect so much 
goodness, wherever it may abide: nor can 
she fail to find sources of happiness in any 
employment that may be given her. Fam- 
ilies must swarm sometimes, and it is well 
for her and yourself too, perhaps, to seek 
fields of richer Thyme than grow about 
the old Hive, and fall to honey-making 
for yourselves, since all true and lasting 
enjoyment must be sipped from the cup 
of our exertions alone. I well remember 
the time of leaving my own home at the 
age of twelve and the strength which a 
few months’ absence gave to my youthful 
character. So it will be with yourself 
and with Elizabeth, I doubt not. No 
Home was ever quite sufficient for the 
mind of a Child, and but few for the 
Heart and Hand. 

But yet, knowing this as I do and feel- 
ing the truth of it every day more and 
more, I am not reconciled to that neces- 
sity which sends two of our daughters 
from our threshold—‘God be with ye,’ 
a truth I have never questioned as regards 
my absent daughter. Your Father.” 

“To Elizabeth at Mr. Sewall’s in Boston. 


Hillside, Concord, 
Sunday Afternoon, Sept. 5, 1848. 
Dear Elizabeth: 
I am unwilling this letter pacquet 


should go forth from us without my own 
little note to you, along with mother’s 
and sister’s big and better letters. I was 
pleased to see you leave the home which 


you love so much so cheerfully and 
though I miss you every meal and espe- 
cially every breakfasting, am quite will- 
ing to have you look at the great town 
and townsfolk and find how you like 
them, with your own dear eyes and for 
yourself. You never have left home with- 
out taking the best of it along with you 

Little Abby has written out her Lone- 
liness in her little note to you and will 


count the days of your absence till it is 
ended. We all have had a quiet day. This 
morning I gathered the apples and saved 
some fine golden Porters for you which 
we send along with other tokens of our 
regard. Your kind friends will share these 
with you. And I will persuade myself that 
when you leave them to come to us you 
will leave much love and regard behind 
you. I desire that you may find as happy 
a home as theirs whenever you shall leave 
ours. Present Uncle the fairest Porter, 
spread the table for Miss Robie in your. 
tastiest manner, and be your own best 
self all the time of your stay which I for 
my part desire may not be long. 
Your affectionate Father.” 
[Continued in Aprit McCatv’s] 
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\ Your Home, too, 
must be 
\ Well Dressed 





Whittall 
Rugs 


Fhe wonder is 
that rugs so beautiful 
can be so durable 
yet not expensive 





















HITTALL RUGS permit your home to \ 

rs your personality—perhaps in soft \ 
colors and subdued designs, or in more elaborate tones \ 
and patterns, if you so prefer—but always in perfect 


’ § Look for the name 
; = “Whittall” woven 
wari’ 7 into the back of the 


rug you buy 


taste and never expensively. \é i Ce \ 
Even if the cost of Whittall Rugs were much higher, \ LA ge, a, 


their durability would prove their economy. ad 





\ Sraenetee 


The rug illustrated is a 9’ x12’ Whittall Teprac Wilton, design No. 853, \@ 
priced at $105, to which your dealer will add transportation charges. ‘\) 














Whittall Rug catalog in colors will be mailed on request \ 
M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, 140 Brussels St., WORCESTER, MASS. 


STOP SNEEZING 


Rub nasal passages with 


(Tnentholatum 


cooling, antiseptic, clears head Known and loved by four generations 
Write for free sample ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
Mentholatum Co.,Buffalo,N. Y.,Wichita,Kans. a petite boty i “sf adie C rien ty bi va 
 Bepteias $. Kingston St,, Boston,t 


Paris 













INSTEAD OF KALSOMINE OR WALL PAPER 
LABASTINE beautifies your walls—modernizes your home, and 
conduces to the health of your family. Alabastine is durable, 
sanitary, economical; for interior surfaces, plaster or wallboard—in 
full five-pound packages, directions on package. 
ed 


ALABASTINE CO., 704 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


20a day 

















and a Hudson 
CoachFREE 


Would you like to make $20 a day? Would we > ee pee to ae money. If you 
you like to have a steady income of $100a pre io onan. a few simple instructions, $20 a 
week—over $5000 a year? G h 
In addition to these bis et the Facts 
earnings, would you like to Edgar Morris cleaned up $210 profit his first 
get a udson Coach FREI E? two weeks. . Smith cleared $53 in two 
If you would, this is your days. Mrs. Terwilliger netted $13.20 profit in 


do as well— 
The mioney 


We need men a few minutes’ time. You can 
either in full time or spare hours. 


chance. 
and women to rep- 


resent us everywhere. is waiting for you. Write today. Find out how 
Experience is un- easily you can make $20 a day or more and 
necessary. We fur- gct a new Hudson Super-Six Coach FREE, 
nish everything you The American Products Co., 

need. We tell you Dept. 5094, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WHAT'S GOING ON 


The FILM of the MONTH 


j 


war. He leit college, where he had gained 
great prominence in athletics, to join the 
marines, becoming eventually a captain in 
that celebrated corps He saw service fir 
in Haiti and subsequently in France, lk 
ing a leg on the Marne 

He is thus well equipped to write of the 
war from the viewpoint of an eye witne 
He saw the whole bloody mess, was him 
self hurled into it, and emerged with a 
very vivid idea of the heroism and the 
futility of the struggle for democracy. He 
saw the young boys who went over with 
the high thrill of adventure in their heart 
—and who returned (some of them) t 
their homes, vaguely wondering, “Why di 
we have to do it? What did we accom 
plish ?” 

In his first play, “What Price Glory,” 
Mr. Stallings chose as his protagonists 
two old marines, who had knocked about 
in uniform for years before the invasion 
of Belgium. The characters of “The Big 
Parade,” however, are infinitely more rep 
resentative of the A. | F. as a whol 
they are three civilian soldiers, one ot 
them a steel riveter, one a bartender and 
the third a rich idler, who rushed into 
uniform in the brave days of 1917 and 
marched cheerfully to that dim, shell 


) 
I 


swept limbo which is so appropriately 
termed, “No Man's Land.” One of them 
eventually came home on crutches; the 


other two did not come home at all. 

The adventures of these three men, and 
their point of view, provide the substance 
for the story in “The Big Parade”’—and a 
rich, meaty, muscular and vitally human 
story it is. They are true American type 
these boys, as real and recognizable as the 
British Tommies that Bruce Bairnsfather 
pictured in his war-time cartoons 

We pay particular attention to one ot 
them, Jim Apperson, for it is in him an 
in Melisande, a little French girl, that the 
romantic interest is centered Jim meet 
Velisande when he is billeted in the barn 
on her farm, with the sual, inevitabk 
results. The two fall desperately in love 
with each other and Jim is inclined te 
forget the girl back home to whon ir 
rather half-hearted manner, he had b 
come engaged 


His battalion is ordered to move up to 
the line, and he and Melisande are torn 
apart in one of the finest and most stir 
ring scenes that the screen has ever 
known. We see Me ide clinging fiercely 
to the hand that Jim has extended to her 
from the transport truck. We see th 





truck start moving forward in its journey 
into the zone of action, dragging the littl 
girl along as it heaves and rumbles ahead 
Finally her grip relaxes and she is left to 


lie crumpled in the dust of the road, while 
more trucks—hundreds of them—roll 
past in a grim and apparently inter 
minable procession 

This is a magnificent demonstration of 
the power of the motion picture, a power 
that is so frequently abused and, as a re 
sult, under-estimated. King Vidor has 
displayed here the entire pageantry of 
war, passing relentlessly over the crushed 
romance of a helpless little girl and a 
poor, bewildered boy 

Mr. Vidor’s direction is superb through 
out “The Big Parade,” and he is given 
brilliant support by John Gilbert, Renec 
Adoree, Tom O’Brien and Karl Dane, to 
whom are entrusted the principal roles 

And here is the real value and the ulti 
mate appe il of “The Big Parade.” It is 


picture of incalculable breadth; it will 
exert a vital influence on every one who was 
involved, in any remote way, in the war 
I have heard it said that ‘The Big 
Parade” is for men only—that it is too 
rough, too brutal, to appeal to the tet 


derer sensibilities of women. This is 
so. Ex-soldiers will of course relish 

Big Parade” for its truthfulness as a pic 

ture of war. But there is a deeper and 
vastly more important significance that 
underlies the story, and I don’t believe 
that. this will be lost on the women who 
see the picture. It will give them a clearer 
vision of the hell that lies behind the 
suave language of diplomacy. It will make 
them more reluctant to send their sons 

’ na 
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IN THE WORLD: 


The PLAY of the MONTH 
( [ { dl ] f 


They laugh and sing jest and pray; they 
have every sort ol humor; they are every 
sort of person. There is the beautiful pa 
trician, Lavinia, proud, candid, passionately 
lifted to her martyr’s doom rhere is 
Ferrovius, who preaches terror into his 


hearers’ hearts. He is a giant with a 
thirst for the humility of Christ and a 
blood like pagan Mars He converts 


mostly by the scruff of the neck and by 
knocking the evil out of heathen sinners 
There is the temple thief and drunkard; 
there are the captain in love with Lavinia, 
the beggars, dandies, soldiers and all sorts 
of citizens and Roman rabble People 
try to dissuade the martyrs; all they need 
do is to throw a pinch of incense on some 
god’s altar. The Christians stand firm 


The great moment arrives. Caesar comes 
toward the imperial box, the sports begin 
Ferrovius after killing four gladiators 


seems too good a man to lose, Caesar 
pardons him and all his brethren. One 
martyr at least, however, must go to ap 
pease the lion and the lion’s audience 
Androcles is chosen. But the lion recog 
nizes his benefactor and they go happily 
away together 

The Christian hymn resounds anew, 
and we in front of the curtain are left 
high in an air that seems to be farcical, 
magnificent, rapturous and jolly all at the 
same time 

The originality of Bernard Shaw’s play 
does not consist so much in the story 
itself, though that is varied and fabulous 
and compelling and managed always with 
a sure suspense. The quality and skill of 
the play appear most in the mingling of 
elements, at One moment irony or farce 
or burlesque, at another brilliant flares of 
rage, pride, earthly weakness, and then 
suddenly spiritual passions, the martyr’s 
ecstasy, the sustaining vision intense and 
beautiful 

These elements appear side by side 
in Androcles and the Lion, swiftly, un 
expectedly. The texture of ideal and 
emotional experience that they make up 
is rich and high colored. The characters 
that carry events along have clear, brave 
outlines and warm persuasive tints. The 
language is supple and engaging rhe 
dialogue is impish, shrewd, eloquent and 
alive 

And in the end we have left, to 
gether with smiling, aching ribs and a 
shining, happy mind, the sense of ideas 
and the sense also that the dramatist 
has finely achieved the drama’s main 
business, which is the exercise of our 
human nature, the play of human char 
acteristics and passions, like vivid colors 
and sounds magnificently loosed for us 
to observe and share. Most of all we 
have left in our delighted souls the sense 
of that one thing which alone for us can 
be eternal and alive, our essential human 
nature 

The Theatre Guild’s production of 
indrocles and the Lion is on the whole 
very good indeed. Mr. Miguel Covar 
rubias, whose caricatures are well known 
but whose first stage setting we saw last 
pring in the Garrick Gaieties, has de 
signed for Shaw’s play at least two scenes 
that blaze with talent. The set within 
the Coliseum walls is not very good; it 
should be either more fantastic and unreal 





or else, it is to be as close to the 
actual ce is it Is should be more 
highly finished and not so rough and 
flimsy 

But the prospect of Rome with its 
even hills, very naively seven, very 


much hills, very lion tawny and Roman, 
is clever designing and full of witty in- 
vention 

The forest that opens the play is de- 
lightful past words. Those coral-colored 
blossoms, those fiery shapes, clutching 
and swallowing at you, writhing and 
springing with life, rich with tropical 
myth, make up a design full of fantastic 
power and even of a kind of raw poetry 
of its own. Here is a new talent, Mexican, 
hot, plentiful, clever, and one to watch 
in our theatre. 

Of the performances Miss Clare Eames’ 
Lavinia was not continuously sustained 

[Continued at bottom of next column] 


A REVIEW OF 


THE 
The BOOK of the MONTH 
CO tinued Jrom page 1d 


Column 3 


is out to give offense to none. He is con- 
cerned only with the nature and substance 
of life, with loving and fighting, with eat- 
ing and praying. In his life among other 
men, man has three problems: (1) Shall J 
eat it or leave it alone? (2) Friend or 
foe—and if foe, shall I run or fight? (3 
Does she love me, or does she not? 

I believe that Robinson Crusoe is the 
only hero in fiction who had only two of 
these three problems to face. Most of the 
world’s literature faces the three, from 
Homer to Conrad. 

When an anthropologist goes into 
the matter, as Dr. Dorsey says his 
purpose is, to compile “the most com- 
prehensive account of human _ beings 
that I know of” he will require 500 pages 
to intimate that t!2 story will be com 
plete “when there 1s no human being left 
to tell the tale.” 

He will go into it from the day that 
life begins; he will concern himself with 
nerve and muscle and bone and brain; he 
will search through all the calendars of 
knowledge compiled by other men, “Why 
We Behave Like Human Beings” is such 
a search 

The general reader may know how 
fine an authority it exercises by read- 
ing the names of the authorities who have 
checked the anthropologist’s account. If 
Dr. Dorsey attempts to explain the newer 
psychology of behavior, you may be sure 
that Dr. John B. Watson of Johns Hop- 
kins has checked his account. If he, in 
order to throw more light on the human 
structure, recounts the features of those 
men of thousands of years ago who have 
left us their bones, he has Dr. George 
Grant McCurdy of Yale University cor 
rect his account. Similar attthorities are 
importuned for their knowledge of the 
chemistry and the biology of the human 
being. 

Thus the book becomes an almanac, a 
reference book, of all that man knows 
about himself from himself and the crea 
tures about him. Thus too, the reader 
gains a magnificent account of the human 
being’s attempt to adjust himself to the 
shifting scenes of his life since the crea- 
tion of man. 

Dr. Dorsey has found time to explain 
the things that Mr. Rockefeller pro- 
tested would interfere with the work of 
the men he had endowed. He has even 
found time to jest occasionally, and to be 
interesting always and even exciting most 
of the time. 

We have lately heard much about men 
and their kinship with monkeys. 

“Once a chimpanzee,” says the an- 
thropologist who has studied both men 
and monkeys; “always a chimpanzee. But 
a man may become a skunk or a saint 


Think of all the people you know!” 


WHY WE BEHAVE LIKE HUMAN 
BEINGS by George A. Dorsey, Ph.D 
Published by Harper & Brothers 


The PLAY of the MONTH 


Continued from Column 
this page 


but struck out clear and noble and sharp 
sometimes and sometimes rose to great 
beauty and distinction. 

Mr. Orville Caldwell made a fair Fer- 
rovius; he seemed indeed that huge Nordic, 
roaring, naive, his powers measured and 
constantly foiled by the wit of the dram- 
atist imp that created him. Mr. Edward 
Robinson’s Caesar knew exactly what 
the role meant, its luxurious decay, its 
satiric humor. 

Mr. Romney Brent’s lion, a capital 
role, was only fair. 

The best performance of all fell where 
it should, to Androcles. Mr. Henry 
Travers created completely that little 
figure so ugly and soiled, so moth-eaten 
and shy, but full of a certain humble 
sweetness, mild, with his own strength 
and his own goodness like a little boy’s. 
Not even his Early Christian lion could 
love him more than the audience did 
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MONTH’S ACTIVITIES 


The SERMON of the MONTH 
Continued from page 10 


Column 2 


the truth.” The truth to which He sore 
witness overturned an old world and 
created a new world. 

Two things the preacher asks youth to 
give us: “first, the world desperately needs 
honest criticism. Not flippant, half-cyni- 
cal, captious comment, such as so many 
young futilitarians give us, but what 
Meredith calls ‘the eye of a fresh mind 
upon our tangled world’ Youth has the 
rit of clear, unclouded insight, unob- 

ured by the glasses of custom and con- 
formity, and it must see straight and 
peak plainly. Such speech will irritate 
ind anger, as truth usually does, but it is 
needed, if only to clear the mind of con- 
secrated cant and venerable humbug.” 

To those who think that youth is not 
qualified to rebuke the elders, having run 
wild itself, the preacher appeals to Arnold 
Bennett for reply: “The novelist admits 
that in the matter of manners modern 
youth may have gone too far and too fast, 
in protest against the snug, smug, rather 
priggish conventionalism of the past. But 
‘as regards mind, the latest generation is 
better educated, more cultivated, less 
hypocritical, more courageous, more hon- 
est, less stuffy than its predecessors’.” 

Take war—the old, haggard horror of 
the ages, concerning which youth has a 
sovereign right to speak, since it is youth 
that goes singing into the shambles. 

The facts are appalling. Ten million 
young men dead—and no assurance that 
the tragedy will not be repeated! How 
are the new powers which science is put- 
ting into ovr hands to be used? If the 
hidden energy locked up in the atom is 
released, will it be put into a bomb? 
For the first time in history it is possible 
for the race to commit suicide. Surely it 
is time for youth, in whose hands the 
future will lie, to speak out in words that 
cut like whips of fire against war. 

“The hope of the world lies in Jesus 
Christ and the Spirit of Youth. Jesus 
guve His life as a terribly destructive 
criticism of a world of hate and greed and 
lust, in behalf of a world of love, fellow- 
ship, comradeship. It meant danger— 
and, at last, death; and to follow Him we 
need such a heroism as finds words in 
Sandburg’s ‘Prayers of Steel’; a willing- 
ness, if need be, to be laid on the anvil of 
God and hammered into shape and use as a 
girder or a great nail ‘holding a sky-scraper 
through blue nights into the white stars.” 

Hence the preacher asks a second gift of 
Youth—the spirit of intelligent adventure, 
of daring, of abandonment to the ex- 
hilaration of a new enterprise. For this 
it will need to heed the bitter wisdom 
of Victor Cherbuliez: “Lay up fer your- 
self a large stock of enthusiasms, for you 
will lose many of them by the way.” 

As never before we need the redeem- 
ing venturesomeness of youth, and that 1s 
the very genius of Christianity. For the 
religion of God’s Young Man is not a 
reminiscence; it is revolution. It is not 
jam, but dynamite. Not a glorified lolli- 
pop, but a divine proposal and power 
making for a new world order. It cannot 
fail. Into a world of exploiting greed, 
bald-headed theology, and festering hate 
come Youth, in the name of Christ! 

No one who ever saw Peter Pan can 
forget the thrilling duel between Captain 
Hook, the pirate, and Peter Pan. Unable 
to conquer Peter, the pirate begins to fear 
that he is fighting a magic power which 
he does not know. 

“Who are you?” gasps the pirate. 

“I am Youth!” answers Peter. He was 
invincible. 

“So today,” concludes the preacher, in 
whose heart the Easter Lark is singing, 
“the struggle is on between the ancient 
and established order of pirates and the 
Spirit of Youth. Let youth in confidence 
turn its sword against the whole pirate 
crew that sails up and down our main 
streets. Sail the seas with God, and turn 
the world of piracy into a world of 
brotherhood!”...... 

Here, truly, is a new kind of preach- 
ing. It uses the speech of the hour— 
touching it to music. It is alive to the 
finger-tips with the spirit and passion and 
prophecy of a new day. 
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HEALTH 
You Admire - - - 


Buoyant, vital, they banished 
their tlls—found fresh joy in 


life—with one simple food 


——_— a 





DRE LH é Lis OO sella, A 
“BEING SOMEWHAT FAGGED through close ap 
pli > many duties devolving upon the office 

i to try Fleischmann’s Yeast. Much 





he 








tification, I found the results most beneficial. 








ny whole system. The great amount:+of 
ned by the people of the United States indi- 


yeast consu 





tes joubtedlyv m mind the rderful medicinal 
cates undouDtedly to my mind the wonderful medicinal 





properties in Fleischmann’s product. It is no wonder 





eet enthusiasts about Fleisc! 


Henry W. Kirt, St. Louis, Mo. 





erywhere 





we 





mann’s Yeast.” 
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S SRR RRO RD 


RET SL EER, OER AS GRE ELS 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in 
any sense—Kleischmann’s Yeast 
is simply a remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast 
plants in every cake invigorate the 
whole system. They aid digestion— 
clear the skin—banish the poisons of 
constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them 
healthy and active. And day by day it 
releases new stores of energy. 

Let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Health Research Dept.F 26, The Fleisch 
mann Company, 701 Washington St., 


New York. 
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SENET RD 








ASG. CRR AT 


EAT TWO OR THREE CAKES regularly every day before 
meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water or milk—or just plain 
nibbled from the cake. For constipation especially, dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast and at bedtime. Buy 
several cakes at a time—they will keep fresh in a cool dry place 
for two or three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Start eating it today! 
LEFT 

“SKIN ERUPTIONS HAD BROKEN OUT all over my face 
and body. The doctor told me to take Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Now I have as fine a complexion as any one could wish.” 


Henry W. Eicu, Buffalo, N. Y. 








“DUE TO THE STRENUOUS de- 
mands that my life as a dancer makes 
on me, I found myself very run-down. 
I was so very tired that I could not 
assimilate food. A friend suggested 


Fleischmann’s Yeast, so I decided to 





try it. In three weeks my digestion 
had improved remarkably. In_ six 
weeks I was as good as new. Nowa- 
days as soon as I start feeling over- 
taxed, I take three cakes of yeast a 


” 
lay to straighten me out. 


Cecite D’Anprea, Yonkers, N. Y. 
LEFT 
“MY WHOLE FAMILY takes yeast 


Anyone knowing us six months ago 


would wonder at the change in us now 
My youngest child gets 4% cake of 
yeast dissolved in milk every morn- 
ing. The other boy has half a cake 
every morning mixed in his hot cereal. 
My dyspepsia has gone. None of us 
has taken medicine for months—only 
ye ast—and there is no more constipa- 
tion in the family.” 


Mrs. L. C. Gupe, Jr., Philadelphia 
CO ni 
ee 


“IT AM A GRADUATE NURSE. N cessarily eating all sorts of 
food, I be e ver n 
ing the dangers of their continued use. I tried Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


came very constipated. I would not take cathartics know- 





In « very short time my constipation was cured. Now ail my friends 
greet me with the remark, ‘How well you look’.” 


Mrs. C. M. Butt, Columbus, Ohio 
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ARG IAIIOT IONIAN SIT AITALIE 





ho — ing a heap of answered 
Wi t r asked I ell | there i 

mmon cause for these tragedies? Ar 
which n t 


one cause ht be is¢ 


rm of much distres 

I've been rea ling letters from women tor VOH 

o many years that usually I can connect ; oo 
he story with a letter on sight, once I have as they 
read it. I recognized the first at hand. It and men. 


philandering husband: “He 

says he loves me and if I divorce him he 

wiil take a stick and tramp the world! 

But how can I live with him when jealou 
driving me wild?” 

Of a broken engagement: “I can love no 
other man. Do not tell me to forget him! I 
would rather die!” 

From an unpopular girl: 
I've had only two admirers. 
have dates like I do not want 


concerned a 


“At nineteen 
Unless I can 


HAT 
journalism today. In 
l find the truest 
do, the 
Many thanks 
Still other human docu 
in miniature—are solicit 
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to live!” oer Gm, anonymously. Send your story to Winona Wilcox, 
Now why are women unable to adapt Magazine a 2376 IU est R7th Street, N ew 
themselves to facts they do not like? 
Because their emotions block their rea 
son. The more they feel, the less they think 
Uncurbed emotion—isn’t that the germ which poisons hap vear to win, but now no girl can spoil my Eden. Of course 


s lor many womenr 
In a restless age, many of us like to 


pine 


believe that we are 


bundles of complexes. Thus we get rid of personal responsi 
bility when we indulge our emotions. No doubt our com 
plexes explain a good deal but nevertheless the average life, 


reduced to its lowest terms, is not so involved as we like to 
imagine. 

After paring off artistic superfluities, and gargoyles, and 
rococo effects, we can reduce human experiences to tour: 
we are born, we wager, we love and we die. About the first 
ind .the last we necd not bother. We manage somehow to 
eat. We negotiate existence pretty successfully until we love. 
And then we are quite upset, although we long had looked 


forward to the experience 
WE grow perverse about love. (I suspect that perversity 
adds zést to love, so we cultivate it). Stubbornly we 

magnify fove out of all proportion to the rest of our possible 
satisfactions. Some day our vision shifts and behold! there 
is hate and fear and jealousy and other destructive passions! 

Each of them blocks reason, and we wallow in despair. 

But if the majority of women agonize because their 
emotions run rampant, they cannot be blamed. Many are 
martyrs to the poetry, fiction, tradition and idealisms which 
declare and agree that love is the only source of happiness 
for women. 

Of course somebody asks how to restore and keep emo- 
tional equilibrium 

Well, it is absurd to say, “Don’t be jealous!” to a wife 
who already is jealous. It is not scientific to attack a fixed 
idea by direct onslaught. I own I loathe the roundabout 
methods which are required to remake an emotional bad 
habit, but I have learned that if you hammer away at an emo- 
tional difficulty with the hope of destroying it, you only 
drive it deeper and fix it too firmly to be ousted. For this 
reason the ordinary procedure of the jealous wife damages 
her cause. She weeps, nags, demands justice and gets no- 
where. 

One wife writes: “If he would say he is sorry, I’d forgive 
dim, we could start again and be happy!” 

But he never does say he is sorry. He can’t because his 


Conscience is intelligence 
ipplied to conduct. His conscience is not in working order. 

It is of no use for the wronged wife to balance her nice 
housekeeping and his duty against the other woman’s charm 


emotions block Ais reason, too 


But in an indirect wav she may obtain attention. By making 
his children important to his paternal pride, or his business 
or social position, a wife may destroy her rival 

matron possessed of curious intuition solved her 


A young 
} +} 


Dear Winona Wilcox When our son was born, my 
husband be gan to negli lect me. For vear | wasn't w: rried, 
I lived in a little he = with my vs by. When I discovered 


to bed. I had no weapons 
decided to 


ock pul me 
ditation, I 


the other girl, the sh 
for the fray, but after me invest in 
some. 

I went out and bought new dresses and visited a beauty 
shop. That evening | rode in the subway to kill time while 
my husband stayed with the baby. When I got home, he 
was f angry to ask where I had been, and I never told. 


I went away from home regularly for two months before 


he asked to go with me. Then | pul him off I neither 
ried nor stormed about his romance, just lived an inde- 
p ndent life of my own, never interfering with his but see- 
g as littl f him as p bl 
He tt differer lt umed. It took me a 


I lock the closet so that the old skeleton cannot pop out.— 
Elspeth, ’ 


lis said that a generation which is enlightened about its 
instincts is finding our old morality unsuited to its urges. 
Something is wrong with marriage, it complains. Perhaps this 
is true, still it seems fair to argue that marriage as an insti- 
tution may be all right for those human beings who are able 
to live up to it. 

Perhaps a different system may be developed, but who can 
hope that it will work any better than the old, unless woman 
learns to manage her emotions? 

In marriage or out of it, under any form of matrimony, 
the old causes for her hurts will persist. Her happiness per 
haps depends upon her wish to make her head rule her heart. 

Among woman’s uncurbed emotions is maternal love. It 
may amount to tyranny and produce tragedy. For example: 


Dear Winona Wilcox: From girlhood I had the entire care 
of a widowed invalid mother. When I became engaged, my 
mother resented the idea that I dared to have a lover. Whenever 
the subject of my marriage was broached, she became violently 
ill, so from year to year, my wedding was postponed. Through 
all delays and irritations, my lover was loyal. After six years, 
my mother passed on. Then I planned an immediate marriage. 
Before a week had passed, my beloved was killed in an auto 
wreck. Had I married him in spite of my mother's protests, years 
ago, the course of our lives would have been changed, probably 
that accident would not have occurred, and he would be living to- 
day. I regard him as a sacrifice to maternal selfishness —G. E. K 


Dear Winona Wilcox: My husband never has been an easy 
man to get along with, but I supposed that we had settled down 
on that placid, if unsentimental, road which leads from fifty 
onward to old age. 

Now I find there is another woman. He has offered me a 
generous financial settlement if I will divorce him so that he can 
marry her. There would be no hardship for me but | can't feel 
that his demand is fair. | want your idea—R. E. S. E. 


A modern wife who keeps her head, often refuses to sur- 
render her place to suit a rival who would usurp it. She 
does not hand over to a trespasser her home and her name as 
if they were of no account. 

She does not disturb the circle of family relationships to 
accommodate an invader. She realizes that there is a good 
deal to the business of matrimony after love is done. She be- 
lieves that marriage is for two persons, not for the man 
alone. And under some conditions she warns whom it may 
concern—KEEP OUT! 

In short, she lets “the 
and usually it is a plenty 
tinued in our next” 
questions 


other woman” do the worrying, 
The above subject is “to be con- 
because the writer asks some interesting 
and says in conclusion that she considers her prob- 


lem “the most common the older wives have to contend 
with.” 
When an address is given with a letter about a triangle 


case, a much longer reply than the above is sent by mail to 

reach the inquirer before it is possible to print an answer 

on this page 

eastern girl lately wrote that she 
longed to invade the golden west and find a real man 

for a husband. Rises an indignant western wife to protect 

the men of ranch, range and mining camp from such a fate: 


A SOPHISTICATED 


Dear Winona Wilc 
west. 


x: I know the west and the sons of the 


the 
lellers published here 
Stories containing 
confessions of women— 
are due the 
ments, real-life romances 
wa Yours is not 
when you analys 
story, for it may well be 
er to some pressing 
All letters will be published 
McCall's 
York City. 


I've seen the vast 


I’ve lived in the deserts, 
‘open spaces’, and felt the terrors and the 
glories of ils solitudes. I've lived in deep little 


vogue in 
canyons. I've lived on the mountain peaks, 
and I've found there are seven days in the 
week just the same out there as back east. 

I've found that babies come just the same 
in these places as they do in the other. They 
have to be fed and clothed just the same, but 
not under such comfortable circumstances as 
in the cities. Here you may have to beg a 
more fortunate mother to give your baby the 
food you can't. In my case, a healthy squaw. 

Friend husband, once the romantic *he-man’ 
worn out by his own tribulations, may find 
little to his taste in the canned meal you 
serve if the freight team doesn't get in. 

You may have to go down to a deserted 
shack and strip off the house lining and wash 
it to make your curtains. You may have to 
pack water 300 yards up hill and soften it 
with lye and soap in order to wash. How 
would an eastern girl like to make one tub 
of water serve for washing the baby, scrubbing 
the porch floor, washing a rug or a dog, and 
watering the garden? Could she preach a funeral sermon? Or 
lance the infected toe of a sheep herder? That's what we women 

doing in the wide open spaces where she looks only for 
romance! And she makes a mistake when she supposes that 
western men are looking for any beauty who comes out of the 
east, afraid to death of scorpions, horned toads, coyote yells 
and rattlers. | am not sophisticated, I’ve never had an ‘affair’, 
but I'm no prude because to be a true western woman | must 
take life as it is. 

1 don't expect to sit by the fire when my children are grown, 
but intend to continue my delayed education in a western 
university. I'm just a fair sample of the western woman, one of 
whom I hope my son will marry.—G, 


writers. 


fe tt. 


OW for excerpts from letters telling “Conny of Conn” 
how to preserve the lover in the husband. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Perhaps six years of happy marriage 
has qualified me to talk to dissatisfied sisters. Be subtle if you 
would keep your husband devoted. Don't force discussions. 
Hang the bills on a hook where he can get them. Don't hand 
them to him. Guard him against mistakes but don't say, “J told 
you so!” Go to him with your troubles but don't mistake house- 
hold perplexities for troubles. Be moral but not goody-good. 
Surprise him. Don’t do a thing twice the same way. Be chary 
of the luxuries he prefers. Keep them to fall back on when he 
fusses. Don't pamper him, serve right combinations rather than 
rich foods. Learn his moods and do not get on his nerves. Re- 
member that if you would have a lover you must take care of 


the sweetheart. = K. oO. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: My husband doesn’t dream that I am 
anything but satisfied. He has no idea that he sometimes lacks 
sentiment. When he gets too careless of his caresses, | go off 
on a vacation. I stay a week or a month and am welcomed home 
with devotion to the nth degree. I've been married years and my 
precious charm still works——Olive of Ohio. 

Dear Winona Wilcox: If wives would look for other ways 
than kissing to preserve a husband's love, they would shed 
fewer tears. After twelve years of marriage, my husband is 
devoted. How do I know? Well, not by the number of kisses 
I can count in a day but by the fact that he works hard, year 
after year, to provide comforts for me and the children. Any 
man can kiss a woman but rarely is there more than one who 


really loves her enough to support her—Alice of Ala. 


Dear Winona Wilcox: Girls pet because they can't talk. If 
they would use their brains, they wouldn't have to complain so 
much, I know because I've tried both systems. 

As a petter, | was a nuisance to the hostesses at every dance. 
At nineteen I was a cynic. Then dear dad moved to a city 
a thousand miles away from my crowd. I had a chance to 
start a new line. I decided to reform. I set to work to culli- 
vate the friendship of the older women. A little sincerity and 
the hostesses are won. They have the power to decide a girl's 
future. Because they liked me, I met the nicest men in town. 
The flapper hurts herself when she scorns the approval of 
the hostesses. 

There's nothing which will change or develop personality like 
reading. When I hear of an unpopular girl, or a lonely girl, or 
a bitter cynic, | want to tell her to read until she finds a story 
about a girl of the kind she wants to be. When found, buy the 
book, keep it always at hand, mark your favorite passages and 
try to live up to them. 

This sounds artificial but I don't call it acting. To me it 
looks like building character after a pattern. Of course a girl 
must study her type and not try to be an orchid if she was born 
a violet.—Jeanie. 
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CThe 
Economy of Valspar 


A Valsparred surface is absolutely waterproof and 
accident-proof. It can be washed with hot soapy water 
or ammonia as often as necessary without the slightest 
injury. Even acids and alkalies can not make ugly spots 
or dim its luster. 


Valspar’s lasting beauty and extremely long “‘ wear- 
ability” are the result of the highest grade materials and 
most painstaking care in manufacturing. 

The great economy of Valspar lies in the fact that it 
lasts twice as long as ordinary varnishes, it gives better 
protection and looks better—on floors, furniture, wood- 
work and metal. 


Valspar—Clear and in Colors 


Valspar meets every household need. Clear Valspar 
Varnish gives a lustrous finish, without changing the 
color of the woodwork; Valspar Varnish-Stains produce 
a transparent, natural wood color with Valspar’s bril- 
liant luster and durability—Light or Dark Oak, Wal- 
nut, Mahogany, Cherry and Moss Green. Valspar- 
Enamels cover the surface with a solid coat of beautiful 
color—Red—light and deep, Blue—light, medium and 
deep, Green—medium and deep, Vermilion, Ivory, 
Bright Yellow, Gray and Brown. Also in Black, 
White, Gold, Bronze, Aluminum and Flat Black. 

Valspar in Colors is just as waterproof, dura- 
ble and beautiful as the Clear Valspar Varnish. 

One coat is often sufficient, but of course, greater 
protection ahd beaut is secured by each additional 
coat. 


Send the coupon for samples, and prove for your- 


if Tn 
self the economy of # als par. 
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“SThe Varnish That Won't Turn White 
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A New Car 
for about $2.30 worth 


f Valspar-Enamel! $2.30 





, : , 
The necessary Valspar-Enamel 
or Stain for refinishing the average 
bed, ina ny color, will cost about 65c 










Valspar - Enamel 
will make your refrig- 
erator bright, sanitary 


and easy-to-clean for 70c 


This Coupon 


is worth 20 to 60 cents 
VALENTINE&COMPANY,460FourthAve., New York 


I enclose dealer's name and stamps 


20c apiece for each 40c sample can 








1’2cents per squay 




















checked at right. (Only one sample each o 
clear Valspar, Varnish-Stain and Enamel sup- | Clear Valspar 
pljed per person at this special price.) er 

Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, eee 
15¢ extra, Print full mail address plainly. raped _— 

Valspar-Stain O 

Dealer’s Name Choose 1 Color “* 
-— Valspar Book 

ddress 

McCall’s 3-26 

Your Name 
Address Ci 
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as Beautiful—when Shampooed this way 





a 


Try this quick and simple method which thousands now use. See the 
difference it makes in the appearance of your hair. 


Note how it gives new life and lustre, how it brings out all the wave 
and color. See how soft and silky, bright and glossy your hair will look. 


HE alluring thing about beautiful hair isn’t the 
way it 1s worn, 


The real, IRRESISTIBLE CHARM is the 
life and lustre the hair itself contains. 

Fortunate lv, beautiful hair Is no longe ra matter of 
luck. You, too, can have beautiful hair if you shampoo 
it properly. 

Proper shampooing is what make s it soft and silky. 
It brings out all the real life and lustre, all the natural 
wave and color and leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and 
bright. 


When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff 





More than a Shampoo, 
it’s “BEAUTY INSURANCE” 


and gummy, and the strands cling together, and it 
feels harsh and disagreeable to the touch, it is because 
your hair has not been shampooed properly. 


While your hair must have frequent and regular 
washing to kee pit be autiful, it cannot stand the harsh 
effect of free alkali which 1s common in ordinary soaps. 
The free alkali soon dries the scalp, makes the hair 
brittle and ruins it. 


That is why thousands of women, everywhere, now 
use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. ‘This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly injure. It does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter 
how often you use it. If you want to see how really 
beautiful you can make your hair look, just follow this 
simple method, 


A Simple, Easy Method 


7 IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm water. 

Then apply a little Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo, 

rubbing it in thoroughly all over the scalp, and all 
through the hair. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls will 
make an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather. This should be rubbed in 
thoroughly and briskly with the 


Mulsified =: 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo : :::;, 








Use plenty of lather. 
} tt in thoroughly and brisk 
ly with the finger tips 


our Hair Appears Iwice Lo 


In Canada address THE R. L. 
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Rub 


When thoroughly clean, wet 
hair fairly squeaks when 
vou pull tt through 
your fingers 


- © THER. L. Ww. CO. 
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The final rinsing should leave & 
the hair soft and silky 
| j in the water 
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finger tips, so as to loosen the dandruff and small part- 
icles of dust and dirt thet stick to the scalp. 


After rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified lather, 
give the hair a good rinsing. Then use another appli- 
cation of Mulsifed, again working up a lather and 
rubbing it in briskly as before. 


After the final washing, rinse the hair and scalp in at 
least two changes of clear, warm water. This is very 
important. 


After a Mulsified shampoo you will find your hair 
will dry quickly and evenly and have the appearance of 
being much thicker and heavier than it really is, 


If you want to always be remembered for your beau- 
tiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a certain 
day each week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 
This regular weekly shampooing will keep the scalp 
soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking 
and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter, anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE 
THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 
1276 West 3rd 


Please send me a generous supply of ‘‘Mulsified’’ FREE, all charges paid. Also your booklet 
d “Why Proper Shampooing is BEAUTY INSURANCE.” 


26M-3 


Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





WATKINS CO., 462 Wellington St., West Toronto, 2-Ont, 











